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TRANSACTIONS 


OF 

THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND 


THE PKOBABLE EFFECTS ON BRITISH AGRI- 
CULTURE OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE. 


By Sir JOHN BOYD ORE, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., kc., 
AberdeeD. 


The firBt requirement for a stable and prosperous agriculture is a 
definite long-term policy, with a guaranteed market at a remunera- 
tive price for the main products. But agriculture in Scotland is 
essentially food production, and a guaranteed market for any 
foodstuff is impossible unless there is a guarantee that it is needed 
and will be consumed, and the price to the farmer must be related 
to the cost to the consumer. Production and consumption must 
be considered together. In other words, an agricultural policy 
must be part of a food policy. This is now fully recognised in the 
reports of the political parties on post-war agriculture. Then 
again a food policy must take account of other interests. In 
peace-time, food imports helped to pay for exported industrial 
products and the dividend on overseas investments. Hence, a 
food policy must fit into a general social and economic policy. 
In pre-war days there was a conflict between the interests of the 
consumer and those of the producer and between the home producer 
and the importer, and British agriculture generally came off worst 
because there are ten consumers to one producer, and industrialists 
and financiers have more influence in Parliament than farmers. 
The most hopeM feature of the Conference on Food and Agriculture 
is that its findings were arrived at after a review, on a %orld-wide 
scale, of all aspects of food and agriculture, and the recommendations 
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made afford a means of reconciling what hare been regarded as 
conflicting interests. 

There is always a danger that plans made during a war for 
improved post-war conditions are forgotten when peace comes. 
Farmers, like others, have some cause to distrust promises made 
during war. But the recommendations of the Conference had 
their origin in pre-war days. The nations were moving towards 
the kind of policy outlined by the Conference before the war began. 
To appreciate the importance of the Conference, it is necessary 
to keep in view the pre-war events and the pre-war movement 
which culminated in the Conference. 

After the last war there was a slump in agriculture, which 
reached its climax after the 1929-30 world economic crisis. There 
was a glut of some foodstuffs for which there was no market. It 
was naturally assumed that, owing to increased production during 
the war, world production had come to exceed consumption require- 
ments. Measures were therefore taken to restrict production and 
distribution. As a matter of fact, it was subsequently realised 
that the glut was due not so much to increased production as to 
the fact that in almost all countries unemployment had reached 
unprecedented levels with resulting decreased purchasing power. 
The collapse in agriculture was part of a world-wide collapse in 
trade. 

Concurrently with the slump in agriculture, which resulted 
from a glut of food which could not be sold at a remunerative price, 
there arose a movement for improved nutrition destined to have a 
profound effect on agriculture. Until about twenty-five years ago, 
it was generally assumed that if people had sufficient food to 
satisfy hunger, the needs of the body would be met. But discoveries 
in the field of nutrition showed that a number of diseases, the 
cause of which had long been a mystery, and also a good deal of 
ill-health prevalent, especially among the poor, were due to the 
lack of certain specific nutrients. Some foods, such as milk, dairy 
products, eggs, fruit, vegetables, meat, and fish are rich in these 
nutrients, and are called ‘ protective ’ foods because they protect 
against disease. On the other hand, other foodstuffs, such as 
white bread, sugar, margarine, and jam, which satisfy hunger 
at low cost, are poor in these nutrients. Dietary surveys done 
in Britain in the 1930s showed that between a third and a half of 
the population did not eat sufficient of the protective foods for 
health. The main cause of the faulty diet was the fact that sufficient 
of the relatively expensive protective foods was beyond the pur- 
chasing power of poor families. Investigations in the United 
States and, subsequently, in other countries revealed a somewhat 
similar state of affairs. 

Thus it came about that there were those two apparently 
conflicting demands made on the Government — one to control 
production and raise prices in the interest of agriculture, and one 
to increase production of protective foods and lower prices in the 
interest of national health. The Government met both of these 
demands by a number of nieasures — e.g., subsidies, quotas, agricul- 
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tttral maarketiiig boards and tariffs to help agnculture, aad social 
and public bealtb meastires to improve tbe diet of tbe poor. In 
tbe United States, and also in other countries, measures of a some- 
what similar nature were taken to assist agriculture and improve 
national health. 

It became obvious that these piece-meal measures would need 
to be replaced by a permanent food policy. In 1934 the Eight Hon. 
S. M. Bruce, in an address to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
warned governments that an economic system which involved the 
restriction of the production and distribution of food which people 
urgently needed was one which could not endure. He suggested 
that the nations should get together to work out a food policy 
which would bring about “ the marriage of health and agriculture.’’ 
The idea was welcomed by all the governments adhering to the 
League of Nations, and an International Committee, consisting of 
nutrition experts, agriculturists, and economists was set up to 
investigate the food position in relation to health, agriculture, and 
trade. By 1937 twenty different governments had set up Nutrition 
Committees, and the first meeting of the delegates of these National 
Committees was held in 1938. This movement was brought to a 
close for the time being by the outbreak of war. The Pood and 
Agriculture Conference of 1943 was, therefore, a revival of a scheme 
which was well advanced before the war began. 


Thr Erport op the Confeeence on Pood and AGEirxTLTtTitE. 
The main findings may be summarised as follows : — 

1 . Tlie kind of food needed for health is known. 

2. In the best-fed nations between 20 and 30 per cent of the 

population do not enjoy a diet adequate for health. In 
many countries the majority of the population are in this 
l)Osition. 

3. Lack of sufficient of the right kind of food is the cause of 

disease, physical disabilities, and untimely death. 

4. The first cause of malnutrition is poverty. 

5. Tjack of sufficient food is due neither to lack of knowledge nor 

to the niggardliness of nature. 

Having reached th<*se conclusions, tlu' following recommenda- 
tions were made : — 

1. Each government should undertake the primary responsi- 

bility for seeing that its people have available a diet 
adequate for health. 

2. All governments should co-operate with each other to have 

this done for the people of all countries. 

3. A permanent food and agriculture organisation, on which all 

governments will be represented, should be established to 
enabh* these recommendations to be c-arried out. 
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Baeh are the ontmimoiiB recommendations of the ddegateg of 
forty-four nations, representing 80 per cent of the world’s population. 

At the close of the Coherence the recommendations were 
accepted by President Boosevelt in the name of the people of the 
Unit^ States, and, as soon as Mr Bichard Law, Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Adairs, who led the British delegation, had reported 
to the Cabinet, Mir Eden, Foreign Secretary, announced in the 
House of Commons that the findings and recommendations had 
been accepted as far as the United Kingdom was concerned. An 
Interim Commission was set up to draw up a formal declaration 
to be signed by all the United Kations and to prepare for the 
permanent food and agriculture organisation. It is expected that 
the Beport of the Interim Commission will be published by the 
time this article appears in print. 

It should be noted that this Conference was not concerned 
with food during the war or with food in connection with post-war 
relief of the occupied countries of Europe. Post-war relief is being 
dealt with by U.K.B.B.A. The plan outlined is for a permanent 
world food policy. It was necessary to have the permanent world 
fopd policy outlined before the war finishes so that the war food 
policy and post-war relief might be adjusted to dovetail into the 
permanent policy and so avoid the dislocation and slump which 
followed the last war. 


The Economic Implications of the New World Food Policy. 

As President Boosevelt expressed it, there has never been 
sufficient food to feed all the people as human beings should be 
fed. Even in the most advanced countries, home production 
plus imports fall short of consumption requirements. The following 
table gives the official estimates of the extent to which tlie pro- 
duction of certain foodstuffs would need to be increased in the 
United States to provide a diet on the health standard for the 
whole population : — 


[Table. 
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Chop Aokbuloe and Live Siocaa: Pbodttcxion Beqdibsd for 
Opxiuuh Nutrition in the United States. 



Actuid acreage 
lor domeatlc uBe» 
198d-1940. 

Bequired acreage ^ tor 
** best adapted diet.*' 

Ck>mmodity. 




Thoueand acres. 

Thousand acres. 

Percentage increase 
on actual figure. 

Truck crops 

4,144 

7,267 

76 

Hay 

69,469 

90,268 

30 

Fruits 

4,269 

6,083 

19 

Beans, pec^, nuts 

4,484 

6,203 

16 

Potatoes . 

3,949 

4^,4kn 

13 

Sugar, syrup 

1,610 

1,659 

10 

Fe^ grains 

148,252 

161,781 

9 

Food grains 

62,463 

63,369 

1 

Miscellaneous crox>s . 

12,781 

12,085 

• • 

Total crop acreage 

311,321 

361,162 

13 


Actual number ol 




livestock for 

Eequired number of livestock for 


domestic use. 

** best adapted diet.** 


1986-1940. 




MilUons. 

MilUons. 

Percentage increase 
on actual figure. 

Milk cows 

' 

23-9 

33-3 

39 

Hens (for eggs) . 

Meat animals slaught- 

369 0 

452-9 

23 

ered — 

Sheep and lambs 

21-9 

26-5 

16 

Hogs 

60-5 

69*3 

15 

Chickens 

644 0 

699-5 

9 

Beef cattle 

16-2 

16-2 

7 

Veal calves . 

9-6 

10-1 

5 


' Normal yields assumed; acreages listed make no provision for exports. 


This agricTiltural programme, based on nutritional needs,, •would 
iuvol've an additional forty million acres to be devoted to food and 
feed^-stuJS crops. 

In Britain, no such accurate estimates have so far been made. 
A Committee of Peers, representing all political parties, in a report 
on post-war agriculture made the following estimates of the 
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additional foodstuffs needed for the proper nutrition of the whole 
population of this country : — 


Fruit 

Milk 

Vegetables 

Eggs 

Meat 


70 per cent. 
65 „ 

60 „ 

60 „ 

25 


Britain and America are two of the best-fed coxmtries in the 
world. The increases needed in poorer countries are gren.ter. The 
kind of additional food needed would, of course, vary in different 
countries according to national food resources and national dietary 
habits. Accurate estimates have not yet been made for the majority 
of countries, but, according to rough estimates made by a group 
of a^cultmists and economists in the United States, world pro- 
duction of the protective foods — i.e., fruit, vegetables, and animal 
products — ^would need to be more than doubled to meet the food 
requirements of the world population on a health standard. There 
would also need to be a considerable increase in cereals. 

It is obvious that this world food policy based on human needs 
will put the producer for many years ahead on a sellers’ market. 
There will be no slump in agriculture after this war as there was 
after the last. The conflict between producers and consumers 
can be reconciled. Increased output of agriculture means bet.ter 
food for the poor and improved national health. The expansion 
of agriculture will help to bring prosperity to urbsm indu8tri(*s. 
In the majority of farms in the United Kingdom, buildings are 
obsolete in design. In many, water supplies are inadequate. In 
many more there is a lack of electricity for power and light. 
Hygienic housing on a modern standard is needed for farm v orkers. 
The expansion of dairying, poultry, and pigs will call for -i great 
amount of new equipment. There will thus bo an extension of the 
market for industrial products needed for agriculture. The need 
for such industrial products in countries like India and China will, 
of course, be far greater than in the United Kingdom. Then 
prosperity in agriculture wiU increase the i)urchasing power of 
food producers and so expand the market for all kinds of consumer 
goods needed for a higher standard of living. This is a big potential 
market. There are more people engaged in food production through - 
out the world than in all other industries i)ut together. The trade 
in food, the largest trade in the world, will bo doubled. The new 
food plan will, therefore, bring about agricultural and commercial 
prosperity in an expanding world economy. The pre-war restriction 
policy brought about stagnation of trade with land lying idle when 
people needed food, and millions of unemployed in other industries 
when agriculture needed industrial products to make it (jflicient 
and give its workers a decent standard of living. Under the new 
expansion policy, the workers in the towns and the workers on the 
land will be employed creating the new wealth needed to lift them 
both out of their poverty. 

For the last hundred years schemes to help agriculture were 
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considered on the assumption that the farmer could get something 
only at the expense of the consumer or the taxpayer, and that British 
agriculture could expand only at the expense of the exporting 
industry or of the food-exporting countries. The new scheme is 
based on the assumption that the well-being of the consumer and 
the expansion of trade and industry depends upon an expanding 
and prosperous agriculture. It is now recognised that peace is 
indivisible. The Food and Agriculture Conference has established 
the principle that prosperity is indivisible. World prosperity 
is impossible unless agriculture, the world’s basic industry, is 
prosperous. 

It would be too much to hope that this vast new scheme will 
go through without opposition. Some who are reluctant to see 
change of any kind will oppose it. Others may oppose it because 
the changes suggested arc not radical enough. Changes are 
inevitable. Tins new world food plan will be the self-starter to set 
going a movement for the orderly evolution of a better social and 
economic system. It will bring immediate benefits to the great 
majority of people, and will not adversely affect any legitimate 
existing interests. Some will tliink that though the plan is desirable, 
it will bo impossible to find the money needed to carry it through. 
Any scheme which is desirable and physically possible is financially 
possible. The creation of new credits on a world scale will bo 
needed, but the great new real wealth which will be created will 
balance the credits and convert them into real money. Much 
of the opposition will be based on mismiderstanding. Farmers, 
who will be the first to benefit, should take a leading part in creating 
the well-informed public oinnion necessary to enable the scheme to 
be carried through with the minimum of opposition. 


The FiUi'ECT of the New Policy on Bbitisii Aoeicultuke. 

The new world food policy based on hmnan needs instead of on 
economic demand makes a definite long-range policy not only 
possible but necessary. The economic demand for the relatively 
expensive protective foods varies with changes in purchasing 
power brought about by slumps and booms in trade. The nutritional 
needs of the people, on the other hand, are constant, varying only 
with changes in the total population. The amounts of the commonly 
used basic foods needed for the proper nourishment of the whole 
population can be estimated. Then, after consultation with the 
world food and agriculture organisation with regard to exportable 
surpluses from other countries, what has to be imported and what 
home produced can be decided. British agriculture policy can then 
be planned according to what has to be produced at homo. 

There is a world shortage of protective foods — viz., animal 
products, fruits, and vegetables. These are the branches of agri- 
culture which will need to be expanded in Britain. Fortunately, 
this was the direction in which British farming has, for a long time, 
been moving. In pre-war days these constituted 78 per cent of 
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the total money value of agricultural output in England and Wales 
and over 80 per cent in Scotland. If all or the greater part of the 
increased supply of animal products and vegetables are to be home 
produced, a considerable reorganisation of the indust^ will be 
necessary. The greatly increased income of agriculture will warrant 
the capital expense of reorganisation. A decision on what is to be 
imported and what produced at home should be reached as early 
as possible so that the industry may begin to adapt itself to per- 
manent post-war needs. 

The long-term policy will put an end to dumping. As a matter 
of fact, there will be little occasion for dumping. The consumption 
of protective foods will be increased in all countries, in some of 
them to a much greater extent than in Britain. Even wheat, the 
foodstuff which has caused most trouble in the past, will, for a 
time at least, be in short supply. In pre-war days only about 
6 per cent of the total wheat produced in the world came on to the 
international market. A relatively small change in total world 
production, therefore, caused a big change in the exportable surplus 
with a corresponding change in price. Wheat-exporting countries 
will need to devote some of their wheat lands to the production of 
protective foods. Further, the day of cheap wheat production 
from virgin soils is drawing to a close. It is probable that in the 
future with the combine harvester wheat may be grown in parts 
of Britain as cheaply as in Canada or Australia. But, oven if 
there should be a temporary world surplus of wheat owing to a 
bumper crop, it will not upset the markets because the world food 
and agriculture organisation will have the power to purchase 
surplus wheat and hold buffer stocks to stabilise the market. 

In the same way the Ministry of Food or a. National Food 
Board, if some such body be established (see below), will take off 
the home market any seasonal surplus. With the great advances 
made in food preservation practically every foodstuff can bo con- 
served and stored. A reservoir of foodstuffs will be an essential 
feature of the post-war food plan. It will thus be possible to offer 
the farmer a guaranteed market and relieve him of the fear of the 
bottom coming out of the market through dumping or through a 
bumper crop as used to happen not infrequently, for example, in the 
case of potatoes before the institution of the Potato Marketing 
Board. 

The prices to the farmer will need to be high enough 1o call 
forth the amounts of the different foodstuffs needed. With the 
expansion of British agriculture which the new policy makes neces- 
sary, the price offered will need to be higher, relative to the cost 
of other commodities, than it was in pre-war days. But this does 
not involve any subsidies to the fanner. The nation needs the 
food, and, if it pays only the price necessary to call forth the amount 
needed, it is getting it at the cheapest price. To enable the poor 
to get sufficient for their needs, the price paid to the farmer will, 
in some cases, need to be stepped down to the wholesaler, but it 
is obvious that this procedure involves subsidising not the producer 
but the consTuner. 
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The fixing of the price to be offered to the farmer may raise 
difficult problems. The nation wishes to get its food as cheaply 
as possible. The more efficient agriculture is, the cheaper -v^l 
the nation get its food. But, as has been pointed out on page 6, 
there is a very big capital expenditure needed to make the industry 
efficient. For the last hundred years or so, agricultural income 
has not been sufficient to maintain buildings, equipment, £md 
land in proper condition. This is one of the strongest arguments 
for land nationalisation. Whether the land be nationalised or not, 
the nation must pay directly or indirectly for the improvements 
needed. In the opinion of the writer, the job will be done quicker 
and cheaper by those actually engaged in the industry than by a new 
branch of the civil service wMch would be necessary under a scheme 
of nationalisation. If the land be not nationalised, the additional 
capital must be provided either in the form of grants — e.g., for 
draining, liming, and water supplies as at present — ^and, in adffition, 
for reconstruction of buildings and new equipment, or the price paid 
for agricultural products must be high enough to enable farmers 
to carry out the improvements by arrangement with landlords or 
to pay rents which will justify the expenditure by the owner. If 
there be an assurance of prosperity for efficient agriculture, there 
should be no difficulty in the industry finding the necessary capital. 

Safeguards will be needed in the form of the continuation of 
Agricultural Executive Committees or the extension of the functions 
of the Land Court to ensure that the additional money coming 
into the industry in the form of liigher prices is devoted to the 
improvements needed to make the industry efficient. Any landlord 
or tenant unable or unwilling to carry out the necessary improve- 
ments should be dispossessed as is being done imder present war 
conditions. Farmers who are fortunate enough to have well- 
equipped farms may, in the first two or three years, make profits 
greater than what is needed to give a return on capital expenditme 
on improvements. This can be dealt with by an adjustment of 
income tax. With these and other safeguards which can be devised, 
there need be no danger of agriculture being treated with undue 
generosity at the expense of the test of the community. Money 
devoted to making agriculture efficient should be considered as a 
national investment, because the benefits will ultimately accrue 
to the consumer. With increased efficiency the cost of production 
will fall, and the nation will get its food at lower cost. These 
comments on price are made merely to indicate the complexity and 
difficulty of this fundamental aspect of a long-term policy. 

The nature of the national organisation needed to apply the 
new food policy will vary in different countries according to their 
economic structure. The writer has outlined elsewhere an illustra- 
tion of the kind of organisation which would suit this country.^ It 
should be one which would evolve from the war-time measures. 
And, as far as is convenient, it should make use of pre-war organisa- 
tions and channels of trade so that the end desired may be achieved 
with the minimum dislocation of business. 

' “ Food and the People.” Pilot Press, London, 1943, 
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Either the Ministry of Food, adapted to peace-time reqitiremeiits, 
or a new National Food Board conld be the chief executive authority. 
If a National Board were appointed, it would be responsible for 
maintainiug the national larder and arranging that sufficient of 
the essential foods for health was available within the purchasing 
power of everybody. Funds from the common purse would be 
necessary to bridge the gulf between what the Board needs to pay 
for the food and at what it would need to sell it to the wholesaler 
to enable a diet adequate for health to be brought within the 
purchasing power of the poorest family by the cheapest method of 
distribution. The Ministry of Food receives well over £100 million 
per annum for this purpose. 

The National Board would exercise its function through Market- 
ing Boards, each dealing with one commodity — e.g., potatoes — 
or a group of related commodities — e.g., milk and dairy produce. 
Pre-war Agricultural Marketing Boards would fit into the scheme 
with little change. They should be able, with the powers given 
them, to organise marketing to reduce the wide gap betw'een what 
the farmer gets and what the consumer pays. 

It has been suggested that farmers and the general public cannot 
get the benefits of a scheme of this kind without being controlled 
by officials. There is a danger that agriculture and other industries 
after the war may become shackled by a bureaucracy greedy 
for power. It is unnecessary to give the National Food Board 
powers of compulsion over producers. The offer of a remunerative 
price will call forth all tlie food needed. * Production can be con- 
trolled by the price offered. If the prices for the various commodities 
required are known, and it is known that there will be no sudden 
change in the ratio of these prices to the price of other commodities, 
farmers can then decide for themselves what it will be most profit- 
able for them to produce. If sufficient of any given fo<*dstuff is 
not being produced, then the price offered must be raised. If 
more is being produced at the price offered, then the Board will 
be justified in gradually reducing the price until the most inefficient 
producers are eliminated. A guaranteed market with price control 
will increase efficiency in agriculture more rapidly than an army of 
officials and inspectors. It was a guaranteed market and the good 
prices offered which has brought about the great increase in pro- 
duction and the increase in efficiency during the present war. 

This new food policy based on human needs recommended by 
the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, and its 
acceptance by the Government, afford the means of establishing 
a prosperous and stable agricidture. For the first time in the 
history of agriculture in this country, the producer, the consumer, 
and the trader can unite in forwarding a food policy which will 
be in the interest of all concerned. 
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THE UTILISATION OF SURPLUS STRAW. 


By Dr A. CUNNINGHAM, Edinburgh and East of Scotland 
College of Agriculture. 


Owing to llio modifications which have been introduced into 
systems of cropping as a result of the war, there is a large surplus 
of straw on many farms. A proportion of the wheat and oat straw 
can be and is being utilised for the manufacture of paper, but the 
demands of the paper-mills are not sufficient to absorb the whole 
of the excess. Of the alternative methods which have been used 
or suggested for dealing with the problem, the majority centre 
round the conversion of the material to hmnus with a view to 
contributing to the’ maintenance of soil fertility. 


Straw, Humits, and Soil Fertility. 

TJic asso<*iation of humus with fertility was early recognised, 
and its importance in this respect is now generally admitted. 
Factors wlu<*h reduce the percentage of humus in a soil will also 
reduce its fertility and crop-producing cai)acity. Among these 
are the war-time practices of taking several successive grain crops 
iind of applying lime without the addition of organic manures. 
It is generally believed that the system of war-time cropping is 
depleting the soil of its organic matter, and it is therefore anticipated 
that unless steps are taken to prevent it there will be a progressive 
fall in the crop-producing capacity of the land. Prudent farmers 
are therefore considering methods by which the organic matter 
which has been and is being used up can be replaced. Farmyard 
manure is scarce, and most of it is probably of rather poor quality 
owing to the rationing of live stock. The most obvious source of 
humus-forming substances is the straw surplus which the emergency 
cropping programme has created. Other sources of materials 
suitable for conversion into humus are available only in relatively 
small quantities. 

Owing to the fact that its composition and characteristics are 
extremely variable it is difficult to give an adequate definition of 
humus. It is not a single well-defined chemical compoimd ; rather 
is it a group of ill-defined substances. It is continuouBly being 
augmented by manuring (additions of farmyard manure, green 
manure, and crop residues — e.g., stubble), and as continuously 
being broken down by the activity of micro-organisms (bacteria 
and fungi). That its composition must show extreme variations, 
therefore, is obvious. Its other characteristics are no less variable. 
For example, its decomposabUity upon which soil fertility is 
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partiaUy dependent will be determined in considerable degree by 
its age. In the older material the easily decomposable substances 
will have disappeared, and only the resistant compounds will 
rmain. 

Two important humus constituents of the resistant type are 
lignin and the substances contained in the cells of bacteria and 
fungi. The lignin is derived from plant tissue in which it is closely 
associated with the materials which make up the walls of the tissue 
cells. The percentage of this compound increases as the plant 
matures. Lignin is present in particularly large amounts in woody 
tissue. It may seem surprising that the cells of bacteria and fun^ 
shoiild constitute an appreciable proportion of humic material, but 
the fact that humus is both formed and decomposed by micro- 
organisms accounts for their presence in large numbers. In the 
early stages of humus formation particularly, large quantities of 
readily decomposable organic material are frequently broken 
down by a microflora which becomes both numerous and varied. 
A high proportion of the nitrogen of humus occurs in the cells of 
micro-organisms. As long as these remain alive.their cell contents, 
of course, undergo no decomposition. When they die, however, 
their cell substance is broken down and converted by other micro- 
organisms to forms which can be utilised by fresh generations of 
plants, bacteria, and fungi. Generally the process of decay is 
rather slow, especially in the case of the cell constituents of those 
bacteria and fimgi which form resting bodies called spores. 


POEMATION AND FUNCTIONS OP UUMUS. 

The agencies which take part in the formation and decom- 
position of humus include members of both the plant and animal 
kingdoms. Earthworms, insects, insect larvae, and similar organisms 
are active in the physical break-up of organic substances, and assist 
in mixing them intimately with the other soil constituents. The 
major part of the decomposition, however, is attributable to the 
action of fungi and bacteria. As a rule, the former are active in 
more acid conditions than the latter, but their growth is generally 
restricted by absence of air ; bacteria can fimction either in presence 
or in absence of oxygen. There is some evidence that purely 
chemical reactions may also make a contribution to the formation 
of humus. Organic matter tends to disappear more rapidly from 
soils under crop than from those which are kept free from vegetation. 

The main function of humus is to provide a reservoir of food 
material for plants and soil micro-organisms. From the point of 
view of the plant, the fact that humus is slowly decomposable is 
not entirely a disadvantage, because it ensures that food supplies 
are rendered available in moderate quantities and continuously 
over a considerable period. As humus decomposes phosphoric 
acid and potash become available for plant growth. The more 
important changes involved in humus decomposition, however, 
centre round the carbon and nitrogen of the organic matter. The 
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nitrogen is ultimately oonverted to ammonia, wMoh is then oxidised 
by the nitrifying bacteria to nitrites and nitrates. In the latter 
form it can be absorbed by mbst plants through their roots. The 
carbon of the humus finally appears as carbon dioxide, of which 
enormous quantities are produced in the soil. This is a factor in 
plant nutrition which is frequently underrated. Its importance 
may be inferred from the fact that it has been calculated that if 
the whole of the carbon dioxide produced in soil in the course of a 
year from the decomposition of humus could be concentrated on 
the soil surface it would form a layer over one foot deep. In sunlight 
tlie carbon dioxide is assimilated in large quantities by green 
plants through their leaves ; in solution in the soil water it helps 
to dissolve mineral substances. 

In addition to its function in supplying nutrients to plants 
and soil micro-organisms, humus exerts an important influence 
on the mechanical condition of the soil. It tends to bind together 
and consolidate light land and to open up heavy soils and render 
them more permeable to water and more easily worked. It also 
increases the capacity of light soils to retain plant nutrients and 
water and assists them to withstand drought. 


Faotoer WHicn Conteol the Rate of Steaw Dfx^omposition. 

A large proportion of the dry matter in straw consists of cellulose. 
This compound is the main constituent of the framework of plants ; 
the cell walls are largely composed of it. In straw, however, it is 
accompanied by more easily decomposable substances as well as 
more resistant bodies such as lignin. Cellulose itself offers a high 
degree of resistance to the action of chemical reagents, but it 
is broken down with fair rapidity by certain fungi and bacteria. 
When straw is encouraged to rot before it is applied to the soil the 
processes employed generally aim at the complete destruction of 
the readily decomposable ingredients and the partial breakdown 
of the more-resistant cellulose. When it is ready to be incorporated 
in the soil the material should bo brown in colour, and the straw, 
while still retaining its structure, should have lost most of its 
tensile strength. It is advisable that most of the easily decomposed 
organic compounds in straw should be eliminated before the material 
is added to the soil, and certainly some time before a crop is sown 
or planted. The ploughing in of such substances in considerable 
amounts will cause a rapid multiplication of micro-organisms 
which will take up not only the nitrogen of the straw but also the 
available nitrogen in the soil. The result will be that the soil’s 
stocks of available nitrogen will rapidly become immobilised in 
the cells of the organisms, and the crop will suffer from nitrogen 
starvation. 

A knowledge of the factors which influence the rate at which 
straw undergoes decomposition is essential to the proper under- 
standing of the methods which have been suggested for the con- 
version of straw to humus. It should be reracinbered tlmt the 
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cellulose in straw is not present in a state of purity. It is intimately 
associated with lignin, which tends to protect it from attack. 
Partly because the proportion of lignin increases as the crop ripens, 
straw at harvest offers greater resistance to rotting than it would 
if ploughed in while still green. The relatively low moisture content 
of ripe straw, however, is also a potent factor retarding its rate 
of decomposition. The micro-organisms responsible for rott^ 
require a certain percentage of moisture in the medium in which 
they grow ; the bacteria demand more than the fungi. The drying 
of grain and straw preparatory to stacking is designed to reduce 
the moisture content to a point at which mould will no longer 
develop. To bring straw into a condition in which it will undergo 
rapid decomposition as much as 800 gallons of water per ton must 
be added. Not only, however, is the moisture content of well- 
ripened straw too low to permit decomposition, but owing to the 
presence of waxy materials on its surface straw is very difficult 
to wet. 

Micro-organisms, like plants, require to be supplied with adequate 
quantities of nitrogen. Straw contains a relatively small amount 
of nitrogen — considerably less than the quantity demanded by 
the bacteria and fungi concerned in its breakdown. This is a third 
reason why ripened straw decomposes more slowly than that 
ploughed in while still green. As the crop ripens most of the 
nitrogen is transferred from the straw to the grain. Oat and barley 
straws each contain about 0-6 per cent, and wheat straw about 
0*3 per cent of nitrogen in the diy matter. These quantities must 
be raised to 1-2 per cent before active rotting will set in. Owing 
to losses of organic matter which occur in the course of decom- 
position, well-rotted straw generally contains about 2 per cent 
nitrogen in the dry matter. During rotting the nitrogen is largely 
assimilated by the bacteria and fungi, and remains locked uj) in 
them until they die and their cells undergo decomposition. 

As the main object of rotting straw is to provide humus, some 
account must be taken of the quality of the humus formed under 
different conditions. Humus can be produced from straw either 
in presence or in absence of air, but the product of decomposition 
in presence of air is superior to that formed when air is excluded. 
Amongst other characteristics it is more easily decomposed. The 
humus formed when air is lacking is liighly resistant to further 
attack. The rotting of straw in presence of air has the further 
advantage that it rapidly eliminates the very readily decoTiiposable 
organic compounds which exert such injurious influences upon 
ptot growth. A consequence of the vigorous breakdown of these 
compounds is that the temperature tends to rise, especially if the 
straw is kept in large heaps. This tends to accelerate decomposition. 
Heating must, however, be carefully reguli^ted, otherwise losses 
of organic matter may be excessive, and if it is very intense a dark- 
coloured or black material is formed which decomposes extremely 
slowly and is of comparatively little value. The temperature of 
deex)mposing straw can be related by restricting the supply of 
air by compressing the material or saturating it with water. 
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Hbthoos of UTHJsmo Stbaw. 

The methods which have been tried or suggested for utilising 
straw are rather varied in character, rangLog as they do from 
composting to the construction of shelters for animals. It must, 
however, be admitted that, on the whole, the subject is one about 
which comparatively little exact information exists, and some of 
the methods are only the barest suggestions, the practicability of 
which still requires to be tested. 

Composting . — ^The process about which most information is 
available is composting. This term is applied quite generally to 
the method by which organic materials are mixed together in suitable 
proportions with or without fertilisers, and encouraged to tmdergo 
a preliminary decomposition with the object of converting them 
to a form in which they can most advantageously be added to the 
soil. The general principles applicable to the composting of straw, 
in so far as they are understood, have already been outlined. 

The compost heap may either be built on the surface of the 
soil or in an excavation specially dug. If it is placed against an 
elevated bank it may be filled from the higher side and emptied 
from the lower, thus econonoising labour. In preparing a sunk 
fotmdation the area may be ploughed and the loose soil thrown 
outwards. It is almost essential to construct the heap near an 
adequate water supply. 

The foundation of the compost heap is first covered with a 
layer of straw about one foot deep, which is sprinkled with water 
and left for two to three days to undergo a preliminary fermentation. 
This treatment is believed to make the straw more easy to wet, 
and the slightly increased temperatTire produced has the advantage 
of giving the subsequent rotting process a good start. It cannot 
be said, however, that the problem of wetting straw for composting 
has yet been satisfactorily solved, or that it is always carried out 
in the manner described. In some cases the water is added more 
rapidly, and the whole quantity (800 gallons per ton) may be 
applied in three or four doses with short intervals between. There 
is little doubt that if straw can be broken or cut into small pieces 
it will absorb water more readily. The value of chemical wetting 
agents in dealing with this problem also deserves to be investigated. 

Whether the straw has had a preliminary moistening or not 
the next stage is the addition of the source of nitrogen. The best 
compound for this purpose is calcium cyanamide, which imfor- 
tunately has not been available since the early stages of the war. 
Sulphate of ammonia may be employed as a substitute, but in this 
case lime (ground limestone or hydrated lime, but not burnt lime) 
should be added to neutralise the acid formed when the ammonia 
is assimilated by the bacteria and fungi. The sulphate of ammonia 
(I to 1 <'wt. per ton of straw) may be sprinkled on the surface of 
the layer and washed in with a portion of the water used for soaking 
the straw ; the smaller quantity may be added to oat and barley, 
the larger to wheat straw. The lime is then distributed over the 
surface of the layer and immediately washed in. If the sulphate 
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of ammoma and lime are allowed to remain in contact on the 
surface of the straw, ammonia will be liberated and will escape into 
the atmosphere. There is less danger of loss of ammonia if the 
mixture is made within the straw layer. Nitrate should not be 
used as a source of nitrogen owing to the fact that in a heap there 
is a risk that at least a portion of it will be washed down until it 
reaches a level at which the heap is saturated and air is excluded. 
Under these conditions the nitrate will be denitrified — i.e., converted 
to gaseous nitrogen and lost. Materials rich in nitrogen, such as 
short grass clippings and poultry manure, may with advantage 
be incorporated in straw compost. Liquid manure is a very favour- 
able source of nitrogen. Generally about the maximum quantity 
of 800 gallons per ton required to wet the straw will be needed to 
supply the requisite amount of nitrogen for composting. Where 
liquid manure is available continuously in the form of drainage 
from byres, it is better to apply it direct to the compost heap 
rather than to store it in a tank. During storage the nitrogen is 
converted to ammonia, a largo proportion of which will be lost 
when the tank is emptied. The best arrangement is to allow the 
manure to flow more or less continuously over the straw heap. 
In order to avoid excessive dilution it will be necessary to allow the 
water used for washing the byre to run to waste. An arrangement 
similar to that described in Ministry of Agriculture Advisory Leaflet 
No. 232 may be employed for this purpose. Peat is not particularly 
suitable for addition to the compost heap. It contains about 
two to five times as much nitrogen as straw, but is very resistant 
and decomposes extremely slowly. It will not accelerate the 
rotting of the straw and should therefore be used as a direct 
addition to the soil. 

As soon as the necessary additions of nitrogenous compounds 
and water have been made to the first layer of straw a fresh layer 
is placed on top of it, and the process is repeated until the heap 
reaches a height of about six feet. The straw should not bo com- 
pressed too much at this stage, but when the temperature shows 
unmistakable signs of rising, pressure should be “brought to bear 
on the heap to retard further heating, and, if necessary, more 
water may be added. Exact information on the temperature 
permissible in the heap is not available, but as a rough guide the 
opinion may be expressed that heating should not bo allowed to 
proceed unchecked after the temperature reaches about 120° to 
130° P. 

Almost all kinds of vegetable waste material may be added to 
the compost heap with the exception of woody tissue and roots of 
crucifers. Wood even in the finely divided condition in which it 
exists in sawdust is unsuitable. It contains very little nitrogen, 
decomposes extremely slowly, and causes additions of available 
nitrogenous fertilisers to be locked up for prolonged periods. Boots 
of cabbage and related plants are highly resistant to rotting, though 
the stems of Brussels sprouts, for example, decompose quite rapidly. 
Boots infected with finger-and-toe should on no account be com- 
posted. Vegetable waste, grass cuttings, weeds, and even young 
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hedge clippings decompose comparatively quickly, leaves and 
sods more slowly. Sods containing rack will break down with fair 
rapidity if they are well freed from earth before they are placed 
on the heap. If this precaution is not taken, portions of the rack 
are apt to survive the treatment, especially if the sods are large. 
If chaff is composted, it is likely to prove particularly diflBcult to 
wet and will usually contain numerous weed seeds. In order to 
destroy the latter the temperature should be encouraged to rise 
by keeping the heap loose and not saturating it with water. Avail- 
able data suggest that for this purpose the temperature of the 
compost should be raised to about 160 ® to 160 ° F. in the course 
of the first fortnight. Substances likely to injure or destroy the 
micro-organisms concerned in the making of compost should not 
be included in the heap. Disinfectants and preservatives, sheep 
dip, tar, and <‘reoHote fall into this category. Some observers are 
of the opinion that the addition of a starter of well-rotted dung 
promotes tlie decomposition of straw compost. Accurate scientific 
data bearing on this point are lacking, although instances have 
been observed which seem to support the view. It is reasonable 
to suppose that when composting is carried out for the first time 
in a particular spot the incorporation of a starter may be beneficial. 
Experience with similar inoculations in other fermentations suggests, 
how'ever, that where a pit has already been used for the production 
of satisfactory straw compost the addition of an inoculation of 
dung is likely to prove unnecessary. 

In order to hasten rotting, the turning of the comiiost heap is 
sometimes recommended. This will prove to be a laborious operation 
and it should, if possible, be avoided. The main advantage in 
addition to acceleration of rotting is that an opportunity is provided 
for turning the dr> ‘ outsides,’ in which owing to lack of moisture 
rotting is impeded, into the interior of the heap where they will 
find conditions for decomposition more favourable. As has already 
been indicated, speeil of breakdown is largely a matter of regulation 
of access of air, and practical methods exist for dealing with this 
It would appear to be preferable to attempt to keep the ‘ outsides ’ 
moist rather than to have to undertake the time-consuming operation 
of turning the heap. .V covering of soil may be thrown over the heap, 
which in this case will require to be built wdth sloping sides, but 
the labour involved is not im-onsiderable. An enclosure of straw 
bales arranged in vertical walls is sometimes built ; it is filled with 
straw to the lev’el of the top of the walls and covered by placing 
a horizontal layer of bales on the straw in the enclosure. Bunched 
straw could jirobably also be used to cover the sloped sides and 
top of the compost heap, (’omposting will generally take about 
six months to complete. Summer temjieratures promote the 
decomposition and so shorten the period required, but it is .generally 
more convenient to make compost during tlie winter. Some 
advantage may, however, be secured from the heat of summer 
by starting to compost before the temperature has fallen too low — 
e.gr., in early autumn. 
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Increeaed me in Farmyard Manwre . — ^Increased quantitiefi of 
straw litter for live stock can generally be utilised and made into 
farmyard manure. The following allowances of straw litter per 
head per day are recommended by competent authorities : — 

For cattle tied in byres . . . . 7 lb. 

For cattle in covered courts . . .14 lb. 

For cattle in semi-open courts . . . 21 lb. 

The figures apply to conditions as they existed before the war, 
when farmyard manure invariably contained considerable quantities 
of readily available (chiefiy ammouiacal) nitrogen. It can be 
assumed that the dung produced in war-time is less rich in such 
compounds. Nevertheless, as long as it contains any ammoniacal 
nitrogen it should be capable of rotting additional quantities of 
straw, provided the other conditions necessary for decomposition 
are fulfilled. The amount of extra straw >^hich can be broken 
down will depend upon the quantity of readily available nitrogen 
in the manure. Additions may be made eitlier in the form of 
extra litter while the dung is still in the courts, or they may be 
incorporated in the midden when well-rotted <lung is carted out. 
In the construction of middens additional straw can generally be 
utilised. Layers of moderate thickness may be alternated with 
layers of manure. Too often one sees quantities of dark-brown 
liquid draining from dung heaps and indicating serious loss of 
plant nutrients and humus-forming materials. Such losses can 
be minimised by building the midden on a deep foundation of 
unrotted straw or by absorbing drainings m this or similar materials. 
Straw which has already been used as thatch or for covering 
potato-pits may be employed for these purposes. 

The proportion of straw used as litter can be raised even beyond 
the limit set by the available nitrogen of the dung if additional 
nitrogenous compounds and, when necessary, water are provided. 
Just as reduced nitrogen in the rations tends to lower the percentage 
of nitrogen in the dung, so reduced root feeding lowers the moisture 
content of the manure. Additions of nitrogenous fertilisers and 
water can be made in much the same manner as in the compost 
heap. In some cases the nitrogen appears to be the limiting factor, 
in other instances more water must be added. Some farmers have 
used one addition, some the other, and some have added bol h with 
marked success. 

Every opportunity should be taken of making additional 
quantities of farmyard manure by providing liberal amounts of 
straw litter in shelters used by cattle in the fields in summer and 
during the winter months. If structures of this type are kept 
well bedded the comfort of the animals is enhanced, and they 
thrive better and make considesable amounts of manure. Shelters 
for cattle may als« be constructed of straw. The walls may be 
built of bales or th^ may be composed of straw used to fill a nine 
to twelve inch space between parallel upright supports of wire- 
netting. In either case a fence should be provided inside the 
shelter wall to keep the atfittials from breaking down the latter. 
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Walls of bales may be reinforced by fastening them together by 
means of long upright poles driven into the ground in pairs, one 
on each side of the -wall, and fastened together over the top bales 
by wire. A part of the enclosure may be roughly roofed over with 
poles, branches, and straw. 

Quantities of extra dung can even be made under sheep, with 
marked benefit to the animals. In certain parts of the country 
such methods were being tested even before the outbreak of the 
present war. They were, however, directed to improving conditions 
for fattening the sheep rather than utilising straw. Straw shelters 
were constructed of bales or of bunches attached to hurdles or 
fences. In individual cases groups of twenty-five to eighty sheep 
were penned on areas twenty-five by twenty-five yards and kept 
liberally bedded during the whole period of confinement. The 
success of this method is largely dependent on keeping conditions 
underfoot as dry, clean, and comfortable as possible, examining 
the sheep’s feet regularly, and passing them through a foot-bath at 
intervals not exceeding five days. It can be readily understood 
that unless the comfort of the sheep is ensured they will not do 
well. It is claimed, however, that if these matters are given attention 
the sheep will put on weight more rapidly than those fed in the 
usual way. From t,welve to fifteen inches of dung accumulates 
in the course of about six mouths, but it is generally incompletely 
rotted and must be further decomposed in a midden before it is 
used on the land. There is no reason to believe that if this is done 
the dung made will be inferior to ordinary farmyard manure. 
Temporary shelters for both cattle and sheep are particularly 
valuable for utilising surplus straw from outlying and inaccessible 
fields, thus avoiding the necessity for carting both roots and straw 
long distances to a steading and dung back to the fields. 

Plovghing in . — The most obvious method for returning straw 
to the soil is to spread it on the surfac'e and plough it in, but this 
is not always as easy as it may seem. Long straw is difficult to 
cover, and by its tendency to accumulate in front of the plough 
increases the difficulties of this implement. Placmg the straw in 
each furrow as it is opened makes covering easier but is too slow and 
laborious. Chaffed straw or broken straw^ from combine-harvesters 
can be jiloughed in with less difficulty. Cut straw like short grass 
is troublesome to handle and necessitates the use of special appliances. 
Silage cutters have been used for cutting straw and blowers for 
loading it into carts, while with the combines special spreading 
attachinents assist in distribution. 

One of the greatest difficulties in ploughing in long straw is 
that of fixing or anchoring it. Discing followed by rolling has 
been employed successfully, and the method of sprea^g tie straw 
on the surface of the soil and allowing a crop to grow up through 
it has also been used. Treading the straw into the soil by sheep 
also servos to fix it, but from the point of view of anchorage the 
best method of all is to leave most of the straw attached to the 
Soil by its roots — that is, to cut a long stubble at harvest. 

The rotting of straw in the soil is regulated by the conditions 
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already described at the beginning of this article. The supply 
of moisture will depend largely upon the weather and on the nature 
of the soil. The latter will not generally be a limiting factor in 
medium and heavy soils, but in light land it may be, and prolonged 
drought may retard the breakdown of straw added in large quantities. 
A supply of nitrogen must, of course, be provided, but if sulphate 
of ammonia is used the addition of lime will not be required unless 
the soil is actually deficient in this substance. Nitrogenous fertilisers 
may with advantage be supplemented by green manures ; for this 
purpose leguminous crops are most suitable owing to their high 
nitrogen content and to the fact that most of this is obtained from 
the atmosphere. Air will not be lacking in any except very heavy, 
poorly drained soils. Owing to the fact that the straw is dis- 
tributed in rather thin layers and not in large masses as in the 
compost heap, the decomposition will not produc<* an appreciable 
increase of temperature. In ploughing in straw, therefore, it is 
important to utilise, as far as possible, pi^riods when the soil 
temperature is slightly raised. The advantage of this factor may 
be secured by ploughing down the straw as early as possible in 
autumn. At this st'ason moisture <onditiou8 are becoming more 
advantageous than they are in summer. If it is not to deplete the 
soil of available nitrogen, it is important that the straw should be 
well rotted by the spring, and the earlier it is ploughed in the 
longer the period available for de<‘omposition. 

The following are examples of the application of prin<*iple8 and 
methods described in this section : — 

The method of spr<‘ading straw between the rows of cabbage 
and kale in June and July has been employed successfully in the 
East of Scotland. Two to three tons per acre are applied along 
with 1 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia. The mulching effect of the 
organic matter may be e\])ccted to benefit the crop. The straw 
is trodden into the soil by sheep in November, and the remains of 
the crop are consumed at the same time. The land is ploughed in 
January, and by the time of the Bjiring cultivations the straw has 
entirely disappeared. It has been stated that straw may be applied 
between the rows of turnips and swedes in a similar manner. It 
can also be spread on the surface of the soil in turnip fields where 
the crop is being eaten by sheep. The break immediatelv behind 
that being consumed is the most suitable for treatment. The 
suggestion has also been made that straw may be trodden in by 
sheep on the groups of four to eight drills, from which the roots 
are driven off before the remainder of the (‘rop is consumed. 

Straw may b(* spread on the surface of the soil immediately 
after a hay crop is cut and ricked, and the foggage which grows 
up through it may be ploughed down with it in autunm. A similar 
treatment can be applied to three-years’ clover leas in the middle 
of the last summer. In both cases the crop may be eaten off before 
the land is ploughed. 

Of all the methods for dealing with the straw surplus that 
which seems most logical and makes the lowest demand upon 
labour is the ploughing in of a stubble left long at harvest for this 
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purpose. There seems to be little point in cutting, stocking, earthy, 
stacking, and thrashing cereal straw merely to cart it back to the 
field and plou^ it in if the same result can be achieved and most 
of the labour involved eliminated by other means. The practic- 
ability of the method depends in the first instance on the capacity 
of the crop to remain upright until harvest. The leng^th of stubble 
which can be left by the ordinary binder will depend upon the 
length of the crop and the length of sheaf which can be successfully 
handled. The combines do not impose such limitations, and the 
method is specially suited to harvesting by these machines. The 
nitrogen content of the straw can be raised to the level at which 
rotting will take place with reasonable rapidity by applications of 
sulphate of ammonia, but increased quantities of valuable humus- 
forming materials may be incorporated in the soil at the same 
time by supplementing or replacing the fertiliser by a green manure 
crop pioughed in with the straw by means of a digger plough. The 
green manure crop must be undersow n in the cereal. 

Cutting a long stubble has the advantage that the green manure 
crop can be left almo.st if not quite intact, and little or none of it 
should appear in the sheaf bottom. Tlie green manure crop should 
preferably be leguminous, and it should be capable of establishing 
itself readily in the cereal without interfering with the development 
of the latter and of making rajnd growth after harvest and before 
the growing season ends. Mi\tures of Italian and perennial ryegrass 
w'ith red clover have* been used for green manuring under similar 
conditions to those which have been outlined, but these do not 
exhaust the ])ossibilitie8. Ex])<*rimental plots are being laid down 
over a wide area in th<‘ South-East of Scotland during the current 
year to test certain other green manure crops for this purpose. 
It is, of course, recognised that the suc(*ess or failure of operations 
of this type will always be dependent in large measure upon weather 
conditions. 


Ke'I't rvs from AppLlCATIO^s OF Dk(’omposi>'(} Straw. 

In conclusion, a word of <*aution is necessary regarding the 
immediate returns to be expected from applications of compost or 
straw allowed to rot in the soil. In the year of application it is 
clear that these substances cannot be expected to yield results 
equal to those obtainable from additions of sulphate of ammonia 
equivalent to those incorporated in or w'ith the straw. Further, it 
should not be assumed that compost or straw ploughed in with the 
usual quantity of added nitrogen is comparable in all respects with 
well-made dung. The main reason is that the nitrogen added to 
the straw is the quantity calculated to induce rotting only, and 
there is no surplus over and above this amount. In farmyard 
manure on the other hand, nitrogen from fa'ces and urine is 
generally present m quantities greater than that required to rot 
the straw. The excess appears mainly as ammonia, and it is largely 
to this that th<* beneficial effects of farmyard manure in the year 
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ctf api^cation are attributable. Owing to the fact that only the 
quantity of nitrogen necessary to induce active rotting is added 
to compost, this material generally contains little or no free ammonia 
«*-a fact wMch is an advantage in the handling of the manure, for 
every time dung is turned it loses about 20 per cent of its nitrogen 
owing to escape of ammonia. Because of the absence of reaiBly 
available nitrogenous compounds a response in the first year equal 
to that obtained from sulphate of ammonia or dung of good quality 
cannot be expected to follow applications of compost or straw. The 
nitrogen which at first is largely in the cells of the bacteria and 
fungi is only liberated slowly. It will, however, ultimately become 
available for plant growth, and in the meantime the compost will 
furnish an abundant supply of humus-forming substances, with 
consequent benefits to the soil and the crop. If more immediate 
results are required, nitrogenous fertilisers must be applied to the 
crop in the usual qioantities. In adding sulphate of ammonia to 
straw ploughed in, it appears probable that the best method is to 
give the calculated quantities of nitrogenous fertiliser for rotting the 
straw at the time the material is ploughed down and to supplement 
this with a further dressing in the spring. 
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By Colonel F. RAINSFORD-HANNAY, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
of Kirkdale 

The face of rural Britain lias ohangc^d. vastly during four and a 
half years of war. Nearly every acre not eovered with buildings, 
roads, forests, or aerodromes is being cultivated to produce some 
sort of food. And where the land cannot be made to grow a crop 
or feed a sheep e<‘onomically, it still has to produce, the deficiencies 
being helped out by grants. 

The rotations of crop and re-seeding will result in splendid 
fields of grass, where for years to come cattle and sheep may be 
raised in larger numbers than before. 

Properly managed grazing requires proper fences, which brings 
me to the subject of this -article. 

Of all fences, it is generally conceded that well-built stone w-alls 
are the best. Let us enumerate some of their virtues as against 
other forms of fence, and from now on we will call them dry stone 
dykes. 

A w-ell-buill dry stone dyke : — 

Is durable; many in Scotland ha^e been standing for 150 
years with but little repair, and look like standing for as 
long again. 

Is absolutely stock-proof to all but black-faced sheep, and if 
5 ft. 3 in. high it is stock-proof against them. 

It gives shelter. 

It occupies A'cry little ground, .34 in., including foundation, 
is its great (“st width at the base. It can be made rabbit- 
proof. 

It requiri's no imported material, and uses up stone on the 
spot. 

It runs over ground w'here no hedge can grow- and where no 
post can be driven. 

It requires very little upkeep. 

It (;.an be surmounted by any careful iierson. 

It cannot be burnt. 

A well-tended hedge is a delight to the eye, and where the soil 
is good and stones e.anuot be got it is the only fence that should 
be allowed in this old country. It fulfils several of the desiderata 
of a good fence, but it takes several years after planting to become 
a fence in itself. It g^ves less shelter than a dyke in winter w'hen 
shelter is wanted. W^ith its ditch and shade it may occupy up to 
12 ft. of arable ground, and it wants annual attention. 
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Wire fencing, in its several forms, has the considerable merit 
of being quickly pnt up and of occupying very little ground. It 
is also stock-proof, and lasts as long as its posts. Kailways erect 
very good wire fences of 3 J in. or 4 in. squared larch posts with 
six strands of wire. But a wire fence gives no shelter, is easily 
broken by trespassers, and cannot be erected on hard rocky ground. 
Also, a weakness in one part aifects many yards on either side. 

T^Cn the Enclosure Acts were passed from 1710 onwards, 
fences of ^1 kinds appeared all over these islands, and the value 
of land and the profits therefrom increased three-fold and more. 
The work took many years to complete, and the advent of railways 
made more work necessary, but by the middle of the nineteenth 
century nearly all the land had been fenced, most of it very well, 
and the more recent fencing up to 1850, with the experience behind 
it, seems to be the best. 

Dry stone dyking, in a comprehensive way, began in about 
1712, when the brothers M‘Kie of Palgown, in the extreme west 
of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, set the ■ex'ample by starting 
to enclose many square miles of otherwise useless moors. They 
allowed free-rented pieces of land to people who would work for 
them in the summer. Early in summer these people with their 
women and children took to the hills with poles, tents, and blankets. 
In two or three days they had built themselves turf huts, and 
heather formed their beds. The brothers themselves superinttmded, 
and in a very few years the work, which at first looked like the 
labours of Hercules, was done. 

But in 1723 a lot ot discontented people, gypsies mostly, and 
smugglers, who found their pack-trails barred, started to throw 
down the dykes all over Galloway. They called themselves ‘ The 
Levellers,’ and a lot of damage was done, especially between Gastlc 
Douglas and Kirkcudbright. Finally the military were called in. 
There was no bloodshed, and the marauders d<'cid<*d to desist . 

There are dykes standing now' which escaped th(‘ attention of 
the Levellers, notably those at Palgow n and at Kob(*rtou in Horgue 
parish. 

This article does not advocate the building of new dykes. They 
are not necessary, for the land is dyked now, But bodies such as 
Railway Companies, Corporations ow ning land, and ('ounty Councils, 
which can take long views and do not have to pay death duties, 
will be well advised to make their fences of dykes when new ones 
are required ; along new roads, for instance, where stone is easily 
got out of cuttings. But for the vast majority of us farmers, all 
we need do is to put some thorough work into our existing dykes, 
topping them with level copes and rebuilding gaps. Having done 
that, we should register a vow to oversee them during a week or 
two in summer every year. 

Some of us may think it economical to put up wire inside a 
derelict dyke. It is quite stupid to do such a thing. It certainly 
costs less, about two-thirds the cost of putting the stones into a 
4 ft. 9 in. dyke, and goes up in a day or two, but it reduces the 
.arable ground appreciably, the fallen stones create a harbour for 
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weeds and vermin, and the hidden stones damage the implements of 
agriculture. This seems to be a ease for a little fatherly control by 
County Agricultural Clommittees. 

When we ruefully contemplate a derelict dyke, derelict because 
of our forbears’ neglect and our own, we can comfort ourselves 
with the knowledge that nearly two-thirds of the labour for its 
renewal has already been wrought. The stones are there, dis- 
tributed along the line, and the quarrying of them and the carting 
of them has been done and paid for long ago. 

With two real dykers working a nine-hour day that dyke should 
go up at the rate of twelve yards a day and be 4 ft. 9 in. high. That 
is fast work, and in practice they will not do so much, for they 
may have various difficulties to meet, opening a drain to flow 
properly, digging out roots, and so on. Also they will want 
additional stones froni some nearby bing or roadside quarry. One 
good cartful a day should be enough. 

But it should be S(*ldom that a dyk(‘ requires renewing all along 
its length. In places the foundations may have slipped in the 
course of a century, caused by water or tree roots, and in places 
copestiones will have fallen, pushed off by hikers or horses. The 
latter places arc quickly put right, but tlu' dyker will not like to 
leave his work at the foundation until the cause of the disrepair 
has been removed. He will also be careful to make the top as level 
as he can, for it is always the irregular spots that attract attention 
of both two-legged and four-legged animals. 

We never pause to consider what we owe to our dykes and 
hedges, and to our forebears who established thenn Those old 
stalwarts, looking down from some heavenly enclosure on their 
work, may well shake their halos mournfully at the general neglect 
of what they did so well, and perhaps they may quote to each other 
from Ei’clesiastes ii. 18 and 19, where the I’reacher is dismal indeed. 

It is not so bad as all that — nothing like — ^for there are thousands 
of miles of dykes standing >et, many of them excellent ; 7000 miles 
in the Stewartry alone. And if we are to believe the Keverend 
Samuel Smith (we nu'ct liim later in this article), our forebears may 
not be so blameless as they look under their halos. 

But quite frankly, we do treat our dykes badly. AVe pull out 
a wide gap to let through some snorting juggernaut of a threshing 
mill ; and don’t rebuihl for weeks. AVith our nose in the air, we 
walk straight past a spot where one copestone has been pushed 
off by a horse, or a hiker, or a beat<*r, when one heave of our brawmy 
shoulders w'ould have put up that stone and secured the place for 
years to come. 

We arc so apt to regard our dykes as permanencies, and feel 
sore if a gap appt^ars after a century. They don't last for ever, 
any more than does any other work of men’s hands, but they 
repay in full measure work done on them. In fact, a repaired dyke 
is better than ever before, and that is more than can be said of 
anything else that I know of, for the ground it stands on has been 
consolidated by the weight of stone for ov<‘r a century. 

No farming papers ever mention them, or dykers, or hedges, or 
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hedgers. liVery week we read reams about ensilage, as if no one 
bad ever filled a silo before ; about manures, seeds, and what not, 
and there are wonderful lists of wonderful prices at wonderful sales. 
Both buyers and sellers might spare half of one per cent of these 
prices in putting their fences in much better order. 

After this digression let us resume on another plane. 

The reader may say, “ Granted that all this about dykes is true, 
where can I get a dyker ? I don’t know of any.” 

An answer to that plaint, true thougli not helpful, is, “ Whose 
fault is that ? ” But it was realised that something had to be 
done about it, and in 1938 subscriptions were raised in the Stewartry 
to start a dyking competition. The outbreak of var put a brake 
to this, but in October 1939 the first competition took place on 
Ford Farm near Bridg(‘-of-Uee. The year 1940 was much too 
anxious a time, but in October 1941 the st'cond competition came 
off on Dryburgh Farm three miles east of Oastle-Douglas. 

There were twenty-eight entries in 1939 and twenty-six in 1941, 
and nearly half of these were professional dykers. Substantial 
prizes were given, a Ohallenge Cup -was presented, and the Highland 
and Agricultural Society presented silver medals in t\\o classes. 
Some excellent work was done, ^hich, with the big (uitry of dykers, 
fairly astonished the pessimists. 

In the High Peak distnct of Derbyshire, stone walling com- 
petitions wore started in 1937 and in 1938 under County auspices. 
There was in each year a week’s course of instruction followed by 
the competition. Over fifty men competed each time. Their Dry 
Stone Walling Association is in abeyance during the war. 

Quite lately in Cornwall a dry stone walling competition has 
been held. 

So it seems that, elsewhere than in Galloway, people are realising 
the value of their dry stone dykes and walls, and are starting to 
foster the art of building them. It speaks w^ell for the <»riginal 
work if it is only after nearly two centuries that this is being done. 

In both years of the Stewartry competition, gaiis 19 ft. wide 
for pairs and 9 ft. wide for single dykers were pulled out at the 
weaker places of a still fairly serviceabh- dyke. Foundations were 
already there, so the men started from the grass. The work lasted 
five and a half hours. 

Petrol restnctions confined us to dykes near a bus route, but 
next time we will try and find a much more derelict dyke, pull it 
all out and rebuild, men ‘dyking in ’ with each other at the edges 
of their tasks. It will probably be a high hill dyke. 

The opportunity was taken on both occasions of selling a pro- 
gramme with a foreword about dyking and the specification for the 
dyke to be rebuilt. 

Few can have seen such a specification before, for practically all 
work for years has been that of repairing gaps. Before we go on to 
the principles of dyke-building, r^ers should study the specifica- 
tion for the 1939 competition : — 
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SPECIFICATION. 

Gaps will be rebuilt to this specification. Dyke to be 26 in. wide at the 
*lilt* immediately above the foundation stones. 

From there build to taper gradually to 14 in. wide at the top of the Double, 
which is to be 3 ft. above the grass. 

The height of the dyke to be 4 ft. 2 in. 

The covers or first stones on top of the Double to project 1| in. on either 
side of the Doable. 

The Double to be built with both sides brought up together, having the 
stones properly blocked, laid close together, well hearted and packed in the 
centre. The outer stones to be laid on their flat sides, with their ends generally 
inward, so as to stretch into the dyke as far as possible for the better building 
oS the same. 

The Double to have one set of through-bands long enough to project on 
both sides. ‘ 

This set of through-bands to be at 21 in. above the grass at 1 yd. centres 
or 7 through-bands to the 18 ft. rule. 

The cope or single stones above the Double to be well locked together. 

I)yk(‘rs worlc best in pairs, one on each side, A dry stone 
dyke vanes from 4 ft, to 6 ft,, the higher, of course, the better. 
It can be built ‘ single ’ or ‘ double.’ Tlve foundation is first got 
rea<iy by stripping off turf 2 in, to G in. to get a firm base. The 
shallow trench is packed tight with good stones more or less flat, 
With enough to provide a scarcement of at least 2 in. on either side 
of the base of the d.\ke proper, at the ‘ lift ’ as it is called. If the 
dyke is on a slojie the scarcement should be at least 4 in. on the 
downhill side and little or nothing on the other. 

Uykers use a hght wooden frame, often two frames, which are 
S(‘t up in the line of the work. These are made to the cross section 
desired and to the height of the cover band, w'hich might be 3 ft. 
4 in. above the grass. A 4 ft. 6 in. dyke would be 26 in. wide at the 
grass and 14 in. at the top. They stretch strings between the 
frames parallel to the ground and build carefully to these strings, 
exactly as do masons. 

But a mason builds a vertical wall held together by lime and 
cement, whereas dykers build a wall sloping inwards as it rises, 
and ensure it s compactness by so laying every stone that they lock 
and bind each other to the w ork — and that is where the sIcUl lies. 

The portion above the ‘ double ’ where single stones are used is 
called the ‘ single,’ but when stones are big enough to extend from 
face to face all the way up, the dyke can be ‘ single ’ throughout, 
but this is seldom the case. 

In building, dykers bring up both faces of the dyke evenly 
together, they break joint all the time, they strengthen the work 
by laying each stone with its length inwards, and pack the inside 
of the double with good hard stones, this ‘ hearting ’ being very 
important. The work is further strengthened by laying across 
the dyke large flattish stones, stretcliing from face to face and 
projecting very slightly on each side. These ‘ through-bands ’ 
should press as evenly as possible on the stones below them, at about 
36-in. centres. 
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At the top of the double they lay the cover-bands ; these also 
are through-bands, but they touch each other all along. 

The cover-band stones fulfil three purposes : they bind the 
dyke together ; they protect the inside from nearly all the rainwater 
they form a bed for the copestones, often called ‘ clonks.’ Cope- 
stones or ‘ clonks ’ should be of good shape, 12 to 14 in. high. Skill 
is wanted to get them to bind and lock together. 

Another good form of coping is by using flat stones of good size, 
on edge, packed closely together, finally locking them together by 
driving in a wedge-shaped thin stone. 

A 5 ft. 3 in. dyke is generally built double to within 14 to 18 in. 
of the top, depending on the size of stone available for the cope. 
It should carry, besides the cover-band stones, two rows of through- 
bands, one at 20 in. and one at 40 in. above the grass. These two 
rows are ‘ staggered.’ Often one meets with what used to be called 
* snecks.’ These are portions built single of very big st^ones. They 
use up the big stones in the best way, and hav(* tin* effect of tighten- 
ing the work and dividing it into panels. 

While building uj), evt'ry stoin* should have a good bed on the 
stones beneath it, and the more the man can get the centre of 
gravity of each stone to pass through tin* centre of the bedding 
surface, the better is the work. 

‘Pinning’ must not be used to steady large stones on those 
beneath by inserting small flat stones or pins. This is very often 
done, but it violates the jmnciple of making tin* c«*ntr(* of gravity 
pass through the bedding surface. For this reason dykers should 
have enough stones from which to choose. When that is the case, 
good dykers go ahead fast and “never luik at a stane twice” as 
the sajing is, and need not s])end much time* in dressing stones with 
the hammer. This practice of pinning to make* a heel has e*rept in 
because men have be(*n given gaps to repair withemt additioixul 
stones. 

Pinning projeer comes wieen the elyke as Hue*h is finishe'ei. Then 
it can be improved in appe*arane*e, maele* rabbit proeef, and i>erhaps 
Vf*ry slightly str(*ngthened by driving in small stones into the 
interstices with firm but ge*ntl<* taps with the hammer. 

The temptation to slmw a snmoth surfae*e*, “a w eel-skmiied ” 
dyke, will result in inferior weirk in bedding the* stones. Take*, as 
an extreme e*ase, a stone sliapeet like half a big e-annon ball. The 
one flat surface looks grand on the* outside*, but to holel it there 
would require propping on the inside in lhre*e plae*es, and very 
soon these ‘ pins ’ would fall out to the eletriment eif the dyke. 

Owing to shortage of good material, the dyker against- his own 
judgment may have to fill up the hearting with small stuff that 
washes out, and in the course of a few' years the dyke becomes 
hollow. 

Naturally and unavoidably, unless w'e have w'atched the dyke 
being built, we judge it from its outside appearance, for that is 
all we can see. Tlie uninitiated, though int(*rest(*d, visitor and 
countryman, that is to say about 99*98 per cent of pi'ople who 
see the thing, are bound to judge it by its outside. It may have a 
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smooth countenance, hut its heart may be full of corruption. In 
fact, as says Samuel Smith of Borgue, who wrote the Agricultural 
Survey of Galloway in 1813, “ there are few operations connected 
with husbandry where so much depends on the skill and fidelity 



Fip. 1 . — A slrantj »iane dyke of granite^ ^ ft* m., hvift 1867* 
No “ sleekio hkiu’ heie. A example of breaking joint. 



Fig. sfvany staue dyke showing 

two rows of through bitndsy built about 
1778* It h^fU y til. high* 


of the workman than in the building of dykes. But there are few 
where the want of these will more easily escape detection.'’’ 

A bit of a pessimist the Beverend Samuel, and no doubt among 
the large number of dykers of those days some black sheep were 
to be found, but if we give men good material they will turn out 
good work. 
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Quite recently, owing to troop manoeuvres, damage has been 
inflicted on fences of all kinds. It is important that tliis should 
be put right now. If lack of skilled labour prevents a gap in 
a dyke being rebuilt, at all events cheeks should be put into the 
ragged edges of the gap to prevent falling in. The material is there, 
a dyker and his hammer are all that is needed. 

At dangerous bends on roads and on the convex side where 
view is restricted, open fences of wire or iron railings have veiy 
properly been put up. But in several cases these railings appear 
on both sides where the road bends. On the convex side they are 
wanted, but on the concave side they are an unnecessary expense 
as against a dyke or a hedge. A moment’s thought tells us that it is 
into the concave side that the car crashes. 

Between Dmnfries and Gatehouse of Fleet one passes several 
of these erections, about six years old, and at least three have 
portions crumpled where vehicles have crashed into them. The 
railings for yards have been distorted, and some day will have to 
be pulled out and straightened in the blacksmith’s shop. Had 
the crash been through a dyke, a good dyker could have put the 
dyke back in a morning. 

As stated before, dykes are being put along newly aligned 
roads by county councils, using stone out of the cuttings made. 
These two methods, the sensible one of employing local craftsmen 
and local materials for building dykes (and hedges, in inanj parts 
of England), and th(‘ erection of unnecessary railings are so at 
variance that we can only think that it is the Ministry of Transport 
that is at fault, for they have taken ov«*r many main roads. 

There is another glaring instance in Wigtowjisliire east of 
Glenluce. Here a lot of bends have beem straightein'd out, but 
instead of using the stones thus made available and the good 
stones of the original dykes, a huge 6-ft. high railing has be<*n jnit 
up on both sides of the road for a quarter of a imle. Th» view 
never was restricted, and this railing certainly was put up against 
the protests of the County Council, It must have cost the taxpayer 
— ^not the ratepayer — ten shillings a yard at least, and it should 
be painted every year with that added cost. 8oon it, too, will 
show the scars of traffic accidents, which it is ill-adajded to with- 
stand. The pity of it is that it does not keep out lambs at the 
bottom. 

Black-faced sheep will jump dykes of less than 5 ft. 3 in. it they 
have been brought up on ground where they have be(‘n allowed to 
learn to jump gaps. But a 4-ft. dyke can be mad<* i)roof against 
them by two strands of wire stretched along d^-ft. posts. These 
posts should lean on alternate sides of the dyke, and can be as 
much as 12 ft. apart. As the posts need only just go into the soil 
they can be of light peeled coppice poles, which will last for seven 
years, and for twenty if hot-creosot^. It would be better to raise 
the dyke to 5 ft. 3 in., but that might be too much to undertake. 
But before the wiring is started the dyke must be topped up level 
prith a good cope. This fence is aasightiy, but good enough in 
bifrequented places. 
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Fig S —-A stiang Hane difkc showing an unusually low double^ built 
about IT^'S i ft 0 in high 

It must lidve been veiv well hearted Building pice 2/ aiood 



Fig 4 . — A rickVd rood. 


Note —The two dykes (Figs 2 and 8) are gone o\er by one man for two days 
each yeai , 1 200 yards in all. 
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Another form of dyke is a combination of dyke and hedge. It 
is called a ‘ sunk fence ’ and sometimes a ‘ Galloway hedge.’ It 
acts best on sloping ground. The first appeared on St Mary’s Isle 
estate in about 1730, and a number were established there later 
by Lord Selkirk, and also in the Gelston district. A broad shallow 
trench is dug, the uphill side of which is made vertical. Against 
this vertical face the dyke is built, the earth having been thrown 
uphill. When the dyke reaches the surface of the unstirred earth, 
the thorn plants are laid across the dyke, long ones with their roots 
bedded in the earth thrown up. A very little earth is laid on the 
stones to prevent injury to the plants. The dyke is then carried 
up above the stems of the plants to about 4 ft. 6 in. and finished 
with a locked top. The thorns in growing turn tlnnuselves up the 
down-hill face of the dyke and e\entiially overtop it. Sometimes 
the thorns are planted in the soil above without going through 
the dyke. 

This makes a capital IVnce against all sorts of stock. It has 
all the virt ues of a hedge, w it h the additional ones of being practically 
impervious below, and tin* fact that weeding is not required. But 
it takes six years to become eflective, and, of course, requires 
annual attention throughout its length, iiiey do not seem to be 
made now, ])erhaj)s for this reason, but they an* vi'ry valuable 
fences and should be strict l.\ maintained by those lucky enough 
to have them. 

There is another form of dyke of which theie ar<‘ plenty in 
Scotland, but of which the virtues have largely been forgotten. 
We hear of Galloway d>kes, presumablv because Galloway first 
specialised ill diking, and tlie term now is ajiplied loosidy to any form 
of dry stone dyke. But tlu' authors oi the GSurvey of Agriculture 
in Scotland ’ write ve^^ dillerentl.v. Those writers for the t'ounties 
of Argyll, Inv'erness, Stirling, Dumfries, Hoxburgh, Hebrides, 
and Galloway, who wrote between 1798 and 1814, use the term 
in a special sense. By them the words are written with a liyphcn 
and sometimes with a small g — thus, //M/Zoimy-dyAr.'’ This 

galloican-djfl’e ^ was built in those counties esjx'cially against 
black -faced sheep, and, owing to one verv special peculiarity, 
they state that sheep just refuse to try to Jump it. 

What they sa^ is supported by ‘ Sinclair’s Geneial Beport,' 181 1, 
and much later still b> I’rofi'ssor John Scott in his ‘ Text-book of 
Farm Engineering,’ 188r). The dvke is built to .I ft. 3 in. high, 
32 in. thick at the base. The cover-bands are put on at about 
40 in. above the grass, the usual hearting and through-bands being 
carried out. Now here comes the peculiarity. The next 22 in. 
consist of large rough siom*s, laid and interlocking and narrowing 
towards the level top, but with wide interstices between them and 
the light ahowing through. No pinning is done in this portion. 

All these authors state unequivocally that cattle and sheep 
will not attempt such an obstacle. The light showing through the 
stones seems to deter all stock. Now this sounds odd, and it is 
certainly not generally known. Dykers and shepherds when 
questioned find it strange, but I know of two gentlemen with 
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extensive sbeep farms who are oonvinoed about the matter. The 
aulhor of the ‘ Argyllshire Beport ’ says : “ The upper courses 
of galloway-dykes ought to be made as narrow and open as possible 
to afford the least footing to sheep and to let them see through. 
And if the first course of single stones should project a little over 
the double wall so much the better. Of all dykes this is the most 
formidable to sheep, A double wall of twice the height will not 
turn them with equal c-ertainty. Its • tottering appearance and 
seeing light through the stones deter them from any attempt to 
scale it, together with a want of footing on top. These walls may 
be made of the coarsest stone, and when they are properly made 
with the centre of gravity resting on the stones below they stand 
better than double walls.” 

The ‘ Inverness-shire Survey ’ says : “ These walls have such 
a tottering and alarming appearance that all kinds of cattle are 
terrified to attempt them, and as an additional recommendation 
they require fewer stones, are more expeditiously built, and last 
as long as double stone walls without lime.” 

The ‘ Stirling Beport ’ says (1812) : “ Of the various sorts of 
fences now employed the rudest and the simplest in its construction 
is the galloway-dyke. It is formed of large ill-shaped stones strongly 
wedged together for about two-thirds o£ its height and then of 
stones gradually decreasing in size for 18 in. to 24 and more. The 
interstices between the stones are wide and the light being seen 
through frightens the cattle, especially the sheep, and deters them 
from attempting them. They are cheaply erected and cheaply 
repaired. In the parishes of Pintry, Denny and St Ninians, many 
miles of such dykes exist.” 

The ‘ Dmnfriesshirc Survey ’ fl812) says : “ The Galloway-dyke 
is incomparably the best, but a great deal of good and durable 
stone is necessary. It is never less than 5 ft. high, often 6 ft. 3 in., 
being 32 in. broad at the grass, cross laid with stones called through- 
bands, one for every 3 ft. of length, and finished above with a series 
of long stones showing the light through the interstices and yet 
firmly holding by one another.” 

The ‘ Boxburgh Survey ’ (1798) says that dykes were often 
topped with turf, and that this is best done with the turfs placed 
on edge and ‘ condensed ’ together with a spade. “ A few large 
stones placed loosely on the top above a kind of projecting cope, 
with apertures to admit light, deter both cattle and sheep from 
attempting to break through.” A footnote adds, “ Here called 
galloway-dykes, walls of that nature being common in Galloway.” 

The ‘ Hebrides Survey ’ says : “ The Galloway-Dyke, a species 
of enclosure commenced in 1720 in that Southern District of 
Scotland and now well known and esteemed over this kingdom, 
is the most advisable for the Western Isles. From 5 ft. to 6 ft. 10 in. 
high, 3 ft. tliick at the bottom and gradually diminishing in breadth 
till within 18 in. of the top.” He goes on to say that the stones 
near the top “ afford daylight in the interstices of the stones, and 
this terrifies sheep and cattle from any attempt to jump them.” 
von. Lvi. c 
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‘ Sinclair’s General Eeport ’ (1814) states : “ Though at first 
sight the open portion of this fence may appear slight, long experi- 
ence has established its efficiency in deterring animals from climbing 
over, to a greater degree perhaps than a more solid wall of greater 
height. The solid part at bottom, at least 32 in. thick, tapering 
to 18 in. and 44 in. above the grass, the open work going 22 in. 
higher.” 

Professor John Scott (1885) quotes from Sinclair. 

These bygone authors vary somewhat over building, but there 
is a most decided consensus of opinion about the way these dykes 
“ deter and terrify ” sheep. One often sees a dyke on a skyline, 
the stones making an almost lace-like pattern, especially with a 
westering sun beMnd them. Perhaps they do exhibit a tottering 
appearance. 

It seems that many miles of galloway-dykes, to give them their 
earlier hyphen, were built and that the real point of the open work 
has been very largely forgotten. Perhaps well-meaning people 
went BO far as to pin up the interstices, thereby frustrating the early 
intention. It is easy to see how such tilings can be forgotten. 
Outgoing tenants forget to mention the matter to incoming ones — 
shepherds change and say nothing. A laird dies with his heir in 
India. A new factor takes over after an interregnum. 

Some farmers in the High Peak district of Derbyshire like to 
see light showing through the stones. Other people think that the 
dyke stands the wind better, and also that snow-drifts ean eonie 
through the wall and thus ease the pressure. 

Somewhat analogous is that form of gateway without a gate, 
where a ditch spans the roadway between the old gateposts, the 
ditch being covered by a strong iron grid whicli carries motor 
traffic. It is not the want of foothold that turns stock, but tlie 
rising current of air between the bars. 

Be all that as it may, there is no doubt that our forebears builii 
these “ tottering terrifying dykes ” to deter sheep on tlie hills. 


Costs. 

The usual custom is to work by the job. A good dyker works 
fast and thereby makes the better living, and he should get the 
chance of excelling in this way. If he is a reliable and a local man 
he will do good work. A team of dykers may want some oversight. 

Working by the hour probably results in better work on the 
whole, though it tends to rather a lower speed. An old estimate 
gives in 1814 : 2s. a rood quarrying, 2s. 6d. a rood carting, 2s. 
a rood building. 

Wages at this time, March 1944, are difficult to assess, but 
dykers should get more per hour than the agricultural labourer. 
They can do the latter’s work, and they have their own special skill. 

Two skilled dykers, with stones put to them, can build two 
roods (18 ft. to a rood) of 4 ft. 9 in. dyke in a nine-hour day. So 
the two men would build sixty-six yards in a fifty-hour week. 
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That is fast work by men who never luik at a stane twice,” and, 
in practice, less will be done if the men have to divert water, dig 
out roots, or have much dressing of stone to do with the hammer. 
In addition, for repair work, a c^load per rood of good stones will 
give the men a choice and speed up the work. 

Carting, naturally, will be done, if possible, downhill from some 
suitable bing or outcrop. On the hill a rough sled answers well. 

A rood of length is a Scottish measure, and in most counties is 
18 ft. In a few it is 19 ft., and in one or two 20 ft. In one of the 
old surveys dyking was done by the ell of 37 J in. and a man did 
“ a rood of 6 ells a day of 5 foot dyke.” In the Hebrides and 
Argyllshire the measure was the ‘ fall ’ of 18 ft. A rood, therefore, 
is not a rod, nor is it a pole nor a perch. 


Stone. 

The stones used should be of good size and not water-worn 
from bums. Most of the stone in Scotland is hard and suitable, 
whinstone, granite, and, in some districts, porphyry. In Clydesdale 
the practice was to quarry and cart the stone in the autumn, to 
lie weathering on the site through winter, and in spring the good 
stone could be easily picked out. That practice is unnecessary in 
most districts. Of course, when the work is done, the surplus stone 
should be carted away at once. The farm roads will want it, and 
the road surveyor will even buy it. 

Earlier in this article it was stated that no farming paper ever 
mentions dykes or hedges, nor for that matter does the Ministry of 
Agriculture. But fences do get mentioned in farming papers — 
in the advertisement columns. Not so much just now, for metal 
is scarce and rationed, but pre-war journals were full of advertise- 
ments about wire fences of every Mnd — thereby increasing their 
cost. 

Dykes and hedges do not advertise, their merits are patent if 
wo would only look, and till now they have held their own. May 
that continue, and lot us avoid bringing the distant uninterested 
mechanic into the sphere of the local interested craftsman. 

One thing dyking has, it has a poet, and that is more than can 
be said of the silo or the combine harvester, and we may well close 
this article with some verses from John MacTaggart’s “ Elegy on 
Davie the Dyker ” in his Galloway ‘ Encyclopaedia.’ Davie must 
have been a character, for there are no less than eighteen verses to 
his memory. The spelling is unus\ial, but the lines are reproduced 
exactly as printed, and we will not insult Scottish fanners by 
adding a glossary. 

Four of these verses are enough ; they form a very epitome of 
the art, and a study of them tells us just how to “ bed a stane and 
big a dyke.” 
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on Davib the Dykkk, by John MacTagoabt. 

And was there ever ere his like. 

At bigging o’ a strong atanedylce^ 

He was na fractious, dip na fyke. 

For meikle doon ; 

He sought for throughban’s that wad rike<, 

And capes wad croon. 

His dykes had ne’er the sleek’d skin. 

Ne’er fair without and false within. 

He didna batter, line and pin. 

To please the e’e ; 

There ne’er was heard a clanking din, 

\^"har biggit he. 

A rickled rood ne’er left liis han’. 

His dykes for Gentries will stan’ 

A slap wi’ clutters niver fa’ on. 

In ane o’om pet ; 

May they the name o’ lie, pair man. 

For ages get. 

Owro moor and dale for niony a year. 

May Davie’s famous dykes appear. 

Ne’er bilged out wi’ wather-wear, 

But just the same 

As w’hon, poor chool, he left them there — 

To bear his name. 
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IS SECT ASD OTHER PESTS OF 1943. 

By A. E. CAMERON, M.A., D.Sc., F.E.8.E., 
Coubultiug Zoologist to the Society. 


iN'mODUOTION. 

Ttie control t»f inscoi pt'Hta of crops ■would be greatly facilitated 
if the entomologist could devise a system of accurate forecasting 
of outbreaks. As matters are, farmers and market gardeners 
may be faced with destruc.tive insect infestations at short notice, 
and considerable damage may be done to valuable food and other 
crops before efft'ctive measures of control can be undertaken. 
Jlegional tluctuations in the density of ijopulations of insect pests 
are primarily determined by weather, and the reasons for an insect 
outbreak are to be sought not in the type of weather which actually 
prevails at the time of the outbreak, although this may have a 
modifying eflect, but in the weather conditions antecedent to its 
ticcmTciKH*. For instance, infestations of the common Leather- 
jacktit or Grub of the oat crop usually follow' a wet autmun, which 
favours the develo])inent of its early larval stages in grassland, 
where the eggs are laid by the parent lly. Dry conditions in th<i 
autumn, on tlu‘, other hand, serve to keep the pest in check since 
exposure to jirolonged <lrought destroys such numbers of the 
young grubs that the sub8e{(uent oat crop is not or little molested. 
Because of the variability of their reactions to one or other of the 
comph'x of factors which are smnmed up in the term weather, 
among which temperature and humidity are all important, con- 
ditions which favour some insects may prove entirely unsuitable 
to others. Hence there is a marktal lack of uniformity in the 
jieriodicity of outbreaks of different pests. Winter is especially 
a testing time for hibernating insects, not so much because of 
low prevailing tempiuatures as of exposure to the baneful effects 
of alternatt* thawing and freezing. Mass outbreaks in our northern 
latitudes are therefore an index of the insect’s power of resistance 
to the stringencies of weather experienced at an earlier stage of 
its career, and, generally speaking, a mild winter eneourages the 
development of outbreaks during the following spring and smnmor. 
Until such time as we have acquired more detailed knowledge of 
the relationship of weather to insect survival, forecasting of out- 
breaks can be merely a matter of guesswork. The problem is even 
more complicated than would appear at first sight, since it involves 
the question not only of weather, but that of the habits of parasites 
and predators which subsist on insect pests and are themselves 
subject to the controlling influences of weather. 
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During 1943 the outstanding Scottish entomological . events 
were, first, a recurrence of the greenfiy infestation in the Lothians, 
repeating those of 1935 and 1939 ; second, a resurgence of the 
Cabbage White Butterfiy, of which a previous outbreak was reported 
in 1940 ; and third, the reappearance of the Ueather Beetle on 
Scottish moorlands, the previous outbreak of which subsided in 
1938. Since 1937, the year of the last outbreak of the Antler Moth 
on Scottish hill farms, this insect has been kept xmder review at 
selected suitable sites. Until 1942 the caterpillar population of 
the moth remained at an extremely low level, and the slight increase 
noted on hill pastures in the early summer of 1943 did not develop 
into an outbreak ; later in the summer, scattered moths were 
observed in upland districts, and may foreshadow an impending 
outbreak. 

For the first time since the introduction of the war-time 
ploughing-up policy of grassland, large-scale losses of crops were 
observed on- farms in Roxburghshire duC to wireworm attack 
aggravated by rooks quartering infested fields and pulling up 
plants in their search for wireworms. Crops that had been re-sown 
once or even twice fared no better than did those first sown, and 
farmers were faced with a serious shortage of turnips for the winter 
feeding of stock. 

The acreage under flax has been greatly (*xtended during the 
war, and, on the whole, this crop has been little subject to insect 
attack except for Wireworms and Leather-jackets. The latter 
trim the shoots of the seedlings just above ground, and although 
the plant may recover by the production of adventitious buds, 
its growth is seriously retarded, resulting in a reduction of yield. 
Prom Fife there came the report of a puzzling case of destruction 
to flax which, investigation showed, was attributable ncuther to 
Leather-jackets nor other soil-infesting insects, bxit to flocks of 
greenfinches nesting in near-by hedgerows. 

In recent years there has been an increase of Frit Fly in the 
oat crop and of Gout Fly in barley, which may be ])ai’t.ly traceable 
to the war-time practice of taking one white crop after another, 
fn the majority of cases examined the damage done by th<ise iiests 
has not been extensive, but in 1943 several instances of fritted oats 
characterised by ‘ blindness ’ of florets were noted. 

In the autumn of 1943 a Fifeshire farmer reported that his hay- 
stacks were teeming with caterpillars discovered by farm workers 
engaged in carting hay. The caterpillar was identified as that of 
the Pale Mottled Willow, a sjiecies common in Britain, and previously 
recorded in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the Society by MacDougall in 
1932. 

Among forest pests the only one about winch inquiry was 
made was the Pine Sawfly, and this came not from a forester but 
from the owner of a garden who found the caterpillar in clusters 
stripping the foliage of a young Scots Pine not far distant from 
an estate plantation which, however, appeared to be free from 
infestation. 

Late in the summer our attention was drawn to a peculiar 
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condition in a raspberry plantation in Perthshire. For several 
years growers had noted a stunting of the canes, for which no 
satisfactory explanation could be found. A careful examination 
of the buds of affected canes resulted in the discovery of mass 
infestations of the mite Eriophyes graeilis, related to the Big Bud 
Mite of black currants and gooseberries. As to whether this mite 
is the cause of the stunting can only be decided by further 
investigation. 

Considerable interest has recently been shown by Scottish 
dairy farmers in the activities of the Stable Fly. This insect makes 
itself quite at home in the byres, and by its x>er8i8tent attacks on 
the cattle at milking time does not facilitate the task of the milkers. 

Sarcoptic mange of cattle is not considered to be prevalent in 
Scotland, but it may be more frequent than is imagined. In 
November a case of mange was noted in a bull in the Western Isles, 
and an examination of skin scrapings showed that the mite respon- 
sible for the condition was Sarooptes scabiei, var. bovis. 

Mention must also be made of certain household insects, among 
which inquiries about the Furniture Beetle, the Fire-Brat, and 
the Bed Mite, Bryobia prcetiosa, are continually recurring. Strictly 
speaking, the mite is not a true household pest in that it does not 
damage household effects, but causes concern to housewives by 
its mass invasion of houses through open -windows and doors from 
garden vegetation. 


Geeenflt {Mysus persicw), and Vikus Yellows. 

liecent i)revious outbreaks of 31. pernicce, the greenfly of 
C/ruciferous and potato crops, were discussed in the ‘ Transactions ’ 
of the Society in 1936 and 1940, when, as usually happens, it was 
associated on crucifers with the Mealy Cabbage Aphis, Brevieoryne 
brassiecB. In 1943 the intensity of the greenfly infestation in the 
Lothians was even greater and more -widespread than on the two 
previous occasions cited, extending along the coastal area from 
Musselburgh to Dunbar, and inland to farms adjoining the Pentland 
Hills. The attack was first noticed in July after a warm dry period 
in June, and in the space of four weeks Brassica and potato crops 
went down under the sheer weight of numbers of the pest. As a 
result there was a substantial reduction in the yield of infested 
crops, and some fields of early turnips became a total loss. In its 
migratory flight the Greenfly spread indiscriminately to a wide 
variety of crops, certain of which, such as beets, received but a 
temporary check. Persistent and heavy rains in August practically 
eliminated the infestation, and affected crops were enabled to 
make a partial recovery during the short season of growth that 
was left. 

Coincident with the greenfly infestation there developed in 
adjacent sugar-beet and mangold crops the disease called Virus 
Yellows, not pre-viously recorded in Scotland. Its occurrence was 
first observed in July by Mr B. Heddle, Advisory Botanist, East 
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of Scotland Cbllege of Agriculture, and Mb. diagnosie was later 
confirmed by Dr E. Hull, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton 
Bonington. A survey demonstrated that the infection of Virus 
Yellows was heaviest in liOthian crops situated within the area of 
greenfly infestation, and that here an 3 rthing from 50 to 100 per cent 
the crop was affected. By way of comparison, the survey was 
extended to a*ops in non-infested greenfly ^stricts in Berwickshire, 
Boxbnrgh, West Lothian and Fife, where the infection was shown 
to be either absent or present only in small patches distributed 
thinly through individual fields. 

So far as the dissemination of Virus Yellows is concerned, 
reference to literature^ shows that the infective agent is trans- 
missible both by the Greenfly, M. persicce, and by the Black ApMs, 
Aphis fdbcB, and since the latter proved to be very rare on sugar- 
b^ts and mangolds in Scotland in 1943, suspicion naturally attaches 
to the Greenfly as the responsible carrier. Acceptance of this 
argument does not, however, serve to explain the late-season spread 
of the virus in fields in which the Greenfly is absent. 

As a corollary to the question of spread there arises the problem 
of survival of the virus during the winter, especially as it is known 
to be non-seed-borne. In those parts of England where Virus 
Yellows is common, it has been suggested that the beet-seed crop 
may serve as a winter reservoir, where ai)hids may initially acquire 
infection and pass it on to field crops of sugar-beets and mangolds. 
In Scotland, however, wlu're beet-seed crops are not grown, one 
must seek further for the source of infection. Neither do alternative 
hosts, of which several are known, answer requirements, since the 
most common and widespread are annual weeds. One must, 
therefore, fall back on the possibility of the pi rsisteuce of the virus 
during winter in ground-keeper beets and stored mangolds, and 
farmers whose crops have been infected one season would be well 
advised to destroy ground-keeper plants, which may ai>]>ear in the 
fields the following spring. 

Overwintering of Grccnflg. — ^Unlike the Mealy t/abbage Aphis 
(Breoieoryne brassicce), whi<*h passes the winter in the egg stage 
on old stumps of cabbage, Brussels sprouts, or on cruciferous weeds, 
the Greenfly spends the winter chiefly as wingless females on 
winter Brassicae. In the South-East of Scotland its mode and 
sites of Mbemation are similar to those reported by Davies ® and 
Jacob ® in North Wales, and by Staniland * in Devon and Cornwall. 
On 11th January 1944 observations on the overwintering population 
of Myzus persiece were made in the South-East of Scotland, following 
upon two nights of hard frost when temperatures round 25° F. 
were recorded. Large numbers of mature wingless females and 

^ Watson, M. A. (1942). “ Sugar Boot Virus Yellows.” Ann. Ai>p. Biol., Vol. XXIX., 
No. 4, pp, 358*365. 

* Bavies, W. M. (1931). “ Studios on Aphides mfosting tlio Botato Crop. — 11. Aphis 
Survey ; Its bearing upon llio selei^tion of districts for HOfxl iiotato prodm tion.” Ann. 
App. Biol., Vol. XXT., No. 2, pp. 283*299. 

* Jacob, F. H. (1941). The Overwintering of Myzus persiew on BraKsicto in North 
Wales.” Ann. App. Biol., Vol. XXVJII., No. 2, pp. 119*124. 

* Staniland, L. N. (1643). “A Survey of Potato Aphides in the South- Western 
Agricultural Advisory Province.” Ann. App. Biol., Vol. XXX., No. 1, pp. 38-42. 
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young immature forms of all stages were found immobilised by cold 
on the under side of the basal leaves of savoy cabbages and the 
coarser stem-leaves of Brussels sprouts. They were less frequent 
on young plants of early spring cabbage, and not present on seedling 
cabbage plants. Dispersed here and there among the wingless 
individuals there were a few winged forms and some with developing 
wing-buds. The occurrence of numerous, minute, first-stage forms 
suggested that during the mild weather preceding the frost, repro- 
duction had been proceeding. In an open winter, therefore, a 
Greenfly population so far from remaining static may even contrive 
to increase. 

(Jontrol . — The question of Greenfly control was discussed in 
the ‘ Transactions ’ of last year (p. 80), and attention was drawn 
to an apparatus used by sugar-beet and other growers in England 
to counter Black Aphis and Greenfly. Unfortunately this apparatus 
has not yet been made available to Scottish farmers, many of whom, 
through lack of necessary dusting and spraying equipment, arc 
not in a position to cope successfully with severe aphid infestations. 

The principle upon v^hich the machine mentioned above operates 
is based on fumigation of infested crops and the retention of the 
fumigant among the foliage for such time as will ensure destruction 
of aphids. Judging from the results claimed for its use against 
Black Aphis on sugar-beet, there is every reason to suppose that 
it would be equally effective against Greenfly on all low-growing 
crops. The insecticides employed are either a mixture of nicotine 
gas and nicotine vapour, or simply nicotine dust. At the height 
of the infestation in July 1943 one Scottish grower attempted to 
stem a Greenfly attack on his crops by dusting them with a 
3 jier cent nicotine dust, using an ordinary dusting machine. The 
day on which the operation was carried out was somewhat breezy, 
and much of the dust was dispersed into the air and carried away 
from the plants which it was intended to treat. 

From the fact that the basal leaves of Savoy cabbages seem to 
present more favourable conditions for the overwintering of the 
Greenfly than other winter Brassicae, growers might assist materially 
in its c.ontrol by gathering and coniposting or burying these leaves 
when the crop is being cut for market in winter. 


WiREWOKMS. 

In the ‘ Transactions ’ of 1940, the life-history, habits, and 
control of wireworms were discussed in the light of the information 
then available. As a result of the investigations mMe by the 
Advisory Entomological Service in England, which commenced in 
1939 and are still being continued, our knowledge of the wiiewomi 
problem has been considerably enlarged, and the chances of crop 
success or failure within certain limits of wireworm infestation are 
now more plainly defined. 

For a clear imderstanding of the relationship of the wireworm 
problem to the cropping of arable land, the facts of the life-history 
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of wireworms should be kept prominently in mind, and although 
they may be generally known to farmers and others, their repetition 
here will not be wasted. 

Life-history. — ^Wireworms, as is well known, are the larvse of 
Click Beetles or Skipjacks, of which there are several kinds, but, 
in Britain, Agriotes obscurus is the one of greatest agricultural 
importance, followed by Athous hwmorrhoidalis. The advlt beetle 
of the former is dark brown and about | in. long, whereas the latter, 
which is less convex and more parallel-sided, is reddish-brown and 
measures about ^ in. long. From March to June A. obscurus is 
found on the surface of the soil tucked away under stones, among 
tufts of grass, or in crevices. It appears to shmi the light and is 
probably more active by night, when the humidity of the air is 
higher than it is by day, and this seems to explain, as Cohen ^ 
suggests, its more frequent occurrence in grassland than in .arable 
soU where the humi^ty is below optimum. Although it is said 
to take wing under conditions of high humidity in the evening, 
its flight has only been rarely observed. 

The egg-laying season extends from April to June, and tlio eggs 
arc deposited in small groups in grassland soil close to the surface. 
Each female lays about one hundred eggs, which are almost spherical, 
gUstening white, and about A in. in diameter. Hatching occurs 
in five to six weeks, and minute first-stage larvae, about in. in 
length, first foimd in the soil in June and July, enter upon an 
existence which continues for four years. Dming this protracted 
period of development the wireworm moults its skin eight times 
and attains a final length of about 1 in. The larva of Agriotes is 
characterised by its slender cylindrical form, its yellowish colour, 
smooth polished tough skin, and cone-shaped hind end. In wire- 
worms other than Agriotes occurring in the soil the hind end is 
compressed and bears two short, broad prongs. 

The wireworm when ready to pupate makes for itself a small 
cavity in the soil, three to four inches beneath the surface, and here, 
in September of the fourth year, it moults its skin for the last time 
and transforms to a soft white pupa. In tliis inact.ive condition 
it exists for only three to four weeks, when it again transforms to 
the adult beetle, which continues to occupy the underground pupal 
ceU throughout the winter until March or April, when it makes its 
way to the surface. Altogether, having regard to both its sub- 
terranean and surface existence, the beetle has a longevity of almost 
a year. 

From the foregoing account it will be readily understooil that a 
grassland wireworm population consists of a mixture of individuals 
of different ages varying from less than one up to four years. Each 
year a certain uncalculated percentage of the population passes 
from the soil as adults, and compensation for this loss is found 
in the annual addition of young wireworms hatching from eggs 
laid in the soil by the adult female beetle. Everything else being 
equal, the fertility rate of the females is such as might, induce a 

^ Cohon, M. (1942). “ Observations on the Biology of Agriotes obscurus,''' Ami. 

App. Biol., Vol. XXIX., No. 2, pp. 181-196. 
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steady upward trend in the level of the population each year, but 
facts demonstrate that it does not fluctuate much from year to 
year, and this may be attributed to causes as yet unmeasured, 
such as disease, predators and parasites, of which the last do not 
appear to be common. 

Wireworms and Grassland . — ^It is a matter of common knowledge 
that wireworms are primarily inhabitants of grassland, where 
they feed on the roots of its varied plant components. Even in 
oases of intense infestation it is doubliul whether, despite opinions 
to the contrary, pasture deterioration can be justly attributed to 
the concentration of their feeding activities on the finer plant 
elements. Bare or thin patches, for which wireworms are sometimes 
blamed, may be due to local soil deficiencies and bad farming. So 
far as the eye can judge, permanent pastures maintain an evenness 
of quality year after year which wireworms do not appear greatly 
to disturb, and any effects which they exercise must of necessity be 
gradual, since they are not markedly selective in their feeding. 

Distribution of Wireworms in Pastures . — The distribution of 
wireworms in different pastures is by no means uniform, and even 
in the same pasture there may be considerable variation in the 
degree of infestation in one place as compared with another. So 
far as different pastures are concerned, the wireworm population 
may vary from nothing in one to more than a miUion per acre in 
another, and in individual fields may be concentrated in patches 
and practically absent in the intervening spaces. For this lack of 
uniformity in distribution no adequate explanation has yet been 
offered, and it does not appear to be associated with the age of the 
pasture, its soil type, vegetative composition, or exposure. So 
far as the individual pasture or grassland is concerned, patchiness 
of infestation may be the result of the localisation of the sites of 
oviposition of the beetles, which would tend to choose for the 
purpose parts that were optimum for humidity and temperature. 
It is conceivable that wireworms on hatching would continue 
to remain close to the place of their hatching, provided the con- 
ditions were likewise optimum for their survival. On the other 
hand, wireworms are expert in burrowing, and during the four-year 
period of their soil existence there would appear to be nothing to 
inhibit their dispersal except the comparative imporviousness of 
the soil itself. As to the extent of their wandering, the very 
seclusion and obscurity with which they are protected by their 
subterranean environment precludes investigation of their activities 
by direct observation. In arable land, however, where the soil is 
less compact than that of grassland and food-plants less con- 
centrated, search for food becomes an important incentive to 
wireworm migration, and is traceable by the progressive, serial 
damage they do to crop plants grown in rows, and by their 
assembling at attractive baits, such as germinating wheat seed. 

Cases of marked localisation of wireworms in pastures are 
occasionally encountered, and two occurred during the course of 
a wireworm survey of old pastiires in South-East Scotland that 
were later to be ploughed up for cropping. The two pastures 
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concerned were alike in that they were brae-set with a southerly 
exposure and the ground more or less level above aud below the 
brae. In both, the wireworm population was chiefly concentrated 
on the upper part of the brae-face and adjacent level ground, and 
the only reasonable explanation that could bo advanced for this 
concentration was that the conditions for egg-laying were perhaps 
more suitable there than over the rest of the field. Soil and vegeta- 
tion were uniform in the infested and non-infested parts, but drainage 
may have been better at the top of the brae-face than elsewhere. 
In one of the two fields where the population exceeded a density of 
one million per acre, the curious fact emerged that some twenty-odd 
years ago, when the field was last ploughed, a crop failure due 
to wireworm attack occurred in that part where the greatest 
concentration of wireworms still existed to-day. The owner of 
the other field had had a somewhat similar experience, but with a 
lesser infestation damage to the crop was of smaller dimensions. 

Wireworm Surveys . — ^Beginning in 1940 a survey of the wireworm 
populations of pastures and other grasslands, which by reason of 
age — seven years or more — ^had quaMed for the Govorunumt 
war-time ploughing-up subsidy, was undertaken on farms in JSast 
and South-East Scotland. The plan followed in making the survey 
was identical to that adopted by the Advisory Entomological 
Service in England under the Ministry of Agiiculture. Whilst the 
English survey covered the. whole of England and Wales, the 
Scottish one was confined to a district extending from just north 
of the Firth of Forth to the Borders, within the area served by the 
East of Scotland College of Agriculture. The farms on which the 
survey was made were selected by the College Coimty Organisers 
acting in their capacity as oflBcers of Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittees, and were distributed over the counties of Fife, Kinross, 
West Lothian, Midlothian, East Lotliian, Peebles, and Itoxburgh. 
The assistance of the County Organisers with their special knowledge 
of local agricultural conditions greatly facilitated the work of the 
survey. With the resomrees available it was possible to examim* 
not more than seventy fields, and, although the number could 
have been advantageously increased in order to determine more 
accurately the trend of wireworm infestations in the individual 
coimties, the results of the Scottish were found to agree fairly 
closely with those of the English survey. 

Purpose of Surveys . — So long as wireworms are confined to 
their primary habitat — ^grassland — ^farmers are little concerned about 
their activities. When, however, grassland is (5onverted to arable, 
the relation of wireworms to cultivated crops presents a problem 
of quite another character. Their destructiveness, which has 
heretofore been negligible, can now be measured in terms of crop 
loss or failure, and early in the season their activities can be visibly 
appreciated from day to day in the damage they do to young cereal 
and root crops, and, later in the season, to the tubers of growing 
potatoes. It thus becomes important to establish a stan^rd by 
which chances of crop losses may be estimated, and, thereby, select 
a crop which will most likely withstand attack by wireworms of 
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a known degree of infestation. One must, therefore, determine 
for any particular kind of crop, the threshold of infestation below 
which damage may be n^ligible or insignificant, and above which 
serious crop losses may result. Hence it is evident that correlation 
of the severity of crop damage with degree of wireworm infestation 
must be the basis of prediction of crop success or failure. At the 
same time the farmer must realise that the practice of good cultiva- 
tion, together with high soil fertility, will often materially assist 
the achievement of successful cropping despite intense wireworm 
infestation. 

From this it will be seen that the assessment of wireworm 
populations is all-important, and, unfortunately, there is no satis- 
factory method of reckoning them other than by the tedious one of 
counting. Counts of wireworms on arable ground where they are 
less randomly distributed than in grassland are likely to be fallacious 
and give a false index of the total population concerned, and so 
they were neglected in the Scottish survey. 

Mode of Computing Wireworm Populations . — ^Por the sake of 
uniformity the procedure of computing wireworm populations in 
Scotland was similar to that adopted in England and described 
by Yates and Finney.^ Fields of twenty acres or less were divided 
into twenty roughly equal areas, and a sample of soil taken at random 
from each area. In fields larger than twenty acres, one sample 
per each additional acre was taken. The sampling tool was like 
that used for making golf-green holes, extracting a core of soil of 
4 in. diameter and 8 in. deep. The top surface area of such a sample 
is roughly equivalent to 1/500,000 acre, and so the transformation 
of the average number of wireworms per sample to the average 
number or mean population per acre becomes a matter of simple 
calculation. Thus, one wireworm per twenty samples examined 
is equivalent to 25,000 per acre, and two per the same number of 
samples would double this figure, and so on. This is not to say 
that the method is devoid of errors affecting the calculations, but 
Yates and Finney (loe. cU.) have shown that for all practical purposes 
it is sufficiently accurate in correlating wireworm populations of 
different magnitude with the damage they do, as weU. as forming a 
basis for the study of wireworm distribution throughout the country 
and their seasonal variation. 

By a more precise method of wireworm extraction involving 
preliminary washing of the soil samples, followed by dotation of 
the contained wireworms in a weak solution of magnesium sulphate 
and completed, after further washing, by their separation in benzene. 
Salt and Ilollick® have shown that wireworm populations are 
about three times as large as have been formerly supposed. Their 
higher figures are due to the recovery of the smaller wireworms, 
less than one-fifth of an inch, which are readily overlooked by the 
method of hand manipulation of samples employed by Advisory 
Entomologists engaged in the national survey. Stooe only the 

* Yatoa, F,, and Finnoy, D. J, (1942). ‘‘Statistical Problems in Field Sampling for 
Wireworms.’* Ann. App. Biol., VoU XXIX., No. 2, pp. 156-167. 

* Salt, G., and Holliek, F. S. J. (1944). “ Studios of Wireworm Populations. I. A 

OonsiiH of Wireworms in Pasliire.” Ann. App. Biol., Vol. XXXl., No. 1, pp. 52-64. 
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larger wireworms are of immediate economic importance, neglect 
of the smaller ones does not materially affect the conclusions 
regarding cropping based on the results obtained by the hand-and- 
eye method of sample exan^nation. 

BeaulU of the Scottish Survey . — From the standpoint of obtaining 
valuable information on the status of wireworms in reference to 
a^culture in Scotland, it is a matter of regret that a Scottish 
wireworm survey embracing the whole country had not been made 
at the same time and on the same scale as the English survey. A 
valuable opportunity would appear to have been lost, since it may 
be a long time before such a lai^e acreage of old grassland all 
over the country is again convert^ to arable. As matters are at 
present, only a small section, East and South-East Scotland, was 
investi^ted, and the survey was made merely as part of the general 
functions of the Advisory Entomological Department of the East 
of Scotland College of Agriculture. The results obtained from 
wireworm counts made on seventy farms have been summarised 
by county as follows : — 


County. 

Mean Population of 
Wireworms per acre. 

Fife .... 

300,000 

Kinross 

216,000 

Midlothian . 

176,000 

East Lothian 

61,000 

Peebles 

86,000 

Eoxburgh 

321,000 


West Lothian is not included in the list ; in this county only a single 
farm was examined, on which an old pasture of poor quality was 
found to have a mean population of half a million wireworms per 
acre. On the basis of one examination the figure could not bo 
taken as representative and so was discounted. 

Considering the whole district surveyed, the mean wireworm 
population worked out at 176,000 per acre, which exceeds the 
level of infestation in the adjacent Northern Advisory Province 
of England, determined by Yates and Finney (loe. cit.) as 140,000 
in 1939-40 and 160,000 in 1940-41, figures which are lower than 
that of South-East Scotland. But a comparison between the 
northern Province and South-East Scotland cannot strictly be 
made, since the two western counties of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, with low mean populations of 60,000 and 80,000 respectively, 
are included in the former, whilst the Scottish survey did not 
include any western counties. At the same time, it will be noted 
that East Lothian and Peebles returned low mean populations 
comparable with those of Westmoreland and Cumberland. In 
1940-41 the average mean population for the three north-eastern 
counties of England, Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland 
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is given as 240,000 per acre, which is appreciably greater than the 
figure of 176,000 for the adjacent south-eastern counties of Scotland. 
Since these two sets of counties, English and Scottish, may be 
considered as comparable by reason of their easterly position, 
then the drop in the mean wireworm population north of the 
Border would be but a continuation of the progressively falling 
gradient of wireworm population from the south to the north 
established in the English survey. 

Categories of Wireworm Population. — Since the control of 
wireworms as pests of field crops cannot be accomplished by direct 
means, the farmer must perforce accept them as a necessary evil, 
and by modifications of agricultural practice endeavour to reduce 
the damage of which wireworms are capable. The recent intensive 
investigation of the wireworm problem has made two contributions 
to its solution which are likely to prove of great value to the farmer 
— ^namely (1) determination of the levels of wireworm infestation 
below or above which crop success or failure may be expected ; 
and (2) the comparative susceptibility or immunity to wireworm 
damage of different kinds of crops following ploughed-up grassland. 
For all practical purposes the following categories of infestation 
and the recommendations regarding cropping applicable to each 
as suggested by Jary ^ and others will serve as a useful guide to 
the farmer : — 

(1) Populations less than 300,000 per acre. — ^Most crops can be 

safely grown. 

(2) 301,000-600,000. — Cereal crops are reasonably safe. Sugar 

beet and Brassica crops, and potatoes, if lifted early, may 
be grown. 

(3) 601,000-1,000,000. — ^If the conditions of fertility and cultiva- 

tion be good, many crops can be grown, but the majority 
are liable to injury except resistant ones like peas, beans, 
and flax. The position as regards cereals is likely to be 
precarious, and winter wheat, unless sovm early, may be 
badly thinned. Jary {loc. cit.) is of the opinion that the 
yield of spring oats is reduced by 1 cwt. of grain per acre 
for each additional 100,000 wireworms per acre. Experi- 
ence has shown that barley is safer than other cereals, 
and rye may be grown on some very light soils. Whilst 
silage crops arc safe on the whole, their cereal constituents 
may be seriously damaged. 

(4) 1,000,000 and over. — ^At this range only resistant crops like 

flax, peas, and beans have a reasonable chance of success. 

In the second year after ploughing the levels of infestation at 
which crops are liable to damage is lower than in the first year, and 
Jary makes the following recommendations to farmers ; — 

(1) Populations up to 200,000. — Cereals, sugar beet, and potatoes 
may be grown. 

• Jary, S. G. (1942). “Wireworms and Crop Production.” Ann. App. Biol., 
Vol. XXiX., No. 2, pp. 160-166. 
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(2) ZQ0fi00-6O0fi00 , — At tlie h^her levels oei^l erops are not 

considered safe. Brassica and silage crops may be grown, 
but whatever crop is selected due regard must be had to 
fertility and cultivation. Sugar beet and potatoes should 
not be grown. 

(3) 600,000 and over . — Only resistant crops, peas, beans, and 

flax should be considered. Cereals are not safe unless they 
get the best treatment. 

Viewed in the light of actual practice, this information will 
be of the utmost value to the farmer. Should he entertain doubts 
regarding the advisability of transforming a pasture to arable, 
he can have his doubts relieved by having the field tested for the 
level of its wireworm infiestation by the Advisory Entomologist 
of the local College of Agriculture, and follow the recommendations 
for cropping accordingly. At the same time he must not fail to 
appreciate that careful cultivation materially helps to reduce an 
Gestation by exposing wireworms to insectivorous birds and by 
destroying their delicate pupae in the early autumn. 

BesuUa of the Scottish Survey . — In the South-East of Scotland 
wireworm populations in excess of 600,000 proved to be rare, and 
the majority of pastures examined ran to less than 300,000, which 
is evident from the following percentages based on actual sampling 
counts made in the course of the survey : — 

PEBrENTAQES OE FIELDS CLASSIFIED ACCORDINa TO THEIR MeAN 
POPITLATIONS PER ACRE OR INFESTATION LEVELS. 




InfoBtatlon Levels. 



Up to 
800,000. 

301,000 to 
000,000. 

601,000 to 
1,000,000. 

1,000,000 
und over. 

Pasture and Grassland Fields 

Per cPiit. 

81 

Per cent 

14*5 

Per cent. 

3 

Per cent. 

1-5 


Actually, 70 per cent of the fields surveyed had a mean popula- 
tion of less than 300,000 per acre and 47.5 per cent less than 100,000. 
On the face of it, these figures would appear to support the view 
that the wireworm problem north of the Border is not of supreme 
importance, but in this regard there are two important reservations 
that cannot be neglected — ^namely (1) that the Scottish survey 
considered only a small part of the country ; and (2) that the 
significance of the wireworm problem is not a matter of county 
or district averages and percentages, but a local question of the 
degree of infestation of each particular field and farm. 

Of the counties surveyed, pastures in Fife and Roxburgh con- 
sistently gave the highest counts, and the largest nmnber of low 
counts came from East Lothian and Peebles. The reasons for the 
marked variability of the counts is obscure, and is apparently 
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quite independent of the altitude of the pastures, their exposure, 
soil -type, age, and quality. 

Crop losses due to wire worms were of more frequent occurrence 
in Koxburgh than in the other counties, and here, as elsewhere, 
the damage was very often aggravated by large flocks of rooks. 
On one farm a crop of turnips was first destroyed by the combined 
operations of winiworm and rook, and a crop of swedes and a crop 
of rape which followed in that order suffered each a similar fate. 
Even as late as September the rooks were still busily engaged 
pulling up the rape jdants in tin* drills in their eager search for 
wirewonns. There is much that could be said for the rook as an 
enemy of the wireworm, did it but make a thorough job of the 
elimination of the pest and left the crop unmolested. In the field 
in question, however, the wireworm infestation was still high in the 
autumn despite the close attentions of the rook throughout the 
whole of the preceding summer months. In such <;a8es it would 
be difficult to convince farmers that the rook’s activities are beneficial 
to agriculture. 

(xKKRNFrNCtl AND LRATHER-JAOKET DAMAGE TO ELAX. 

.\n interesting instance of wholesale destruction to flax seedlings 
was reported by Mr J. W. llall,^ Horticulturist, East of Scotland 
(’ollege of Agriculture, from variety trial plots, at the College 
(lardeu, Cupar, P'ife. Darnage was first note<l at the end of April, 
four weeks after the ]>lots liad been sown and two weeks after the 
seed had germinated. 

The braird was satisfactory in every respect, but soon it was 
ob8<*rv(‘d that growth throughout the plots had come to a standstill, 
and the s(H‘dling8 had been severely thinned out. The notable 
feature alnmt the damage was its uniform character. Affected 
seedlings had all been similarly injurt'd, the upper portion of the 
stem and se<*d-leaves ha\ing been removed, leaving about a quarter 
of an inch of tlu* basal part of the stem projecting from the soil 
and not a trace of the top. The nature of the injury suggested a 
variety of probable agents, imduding insects, slugs, wind and birds, 
but. the ]dots were found to bi* remarkably free from such soil- 
infesting pests as wirewonns, cutwonns, leather-jackets, millepedes 
and slugs, all of whiidi have the exasperating habit of trimming 
seedlings at or near ground-level. Springtails, too, were ruled out 
of consideration, sinct' it seemed Tinlikely that they should con- 
centrate their attacks on tlie exposed part of the seedUng stems 
well above the soil surface ; and, further, they were far from being 
so numerous as to explain the extensive character of the damage. 

The possibility that strong winds may have broken the seedlings 
was explored, but the fact that flax seedlings in adjacent fields as 
well as seedlings of various kinds in nearby market-garden plots 
were undamaged, served to explode the wind theorv. 

* Hall, J. W. (1943). “ Bird Damage 1o Flax Seedlings,” ‘ Seottisli Farmer,’ Vol. 

No. 2646, p. 947. i 
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Suspicion thMi definitely fell upon birds, and whilst hawthorn 
hedges near the plots teemed with greenfinches, only an occasional 
one was observed on the flax plots during the day when workers 
were about. At all times they proved to be particularly wary of 
human beings, and made themselves scarce at the slightest approach. 

To test the theory of bird-damage an experiment was conceived 
in which two small beds were sown to flax ; one of these was enclosed 
with a double layer of netting supported on stakes three feet high 
and made of a mesh small enough to exclude small birds. The 
second bed was left unprotected. As soon as the seed had germinated 
watch was kept from early dawn each day, and vigilance was soon 
rewarded. On the first morning, about 5 a.m., a flock of about 
thirty greenfinches was seen to settle on the unprotected bed, 
where they created havoc among the se<*dling8, devouring the tops 
and reproducing the damage which had been previously observed in 
the open trial plots. The protected bed was left unmolested for a 
few days, but finally it also fell pr(‘y to marauding greenfinches 
that gained access to the seedlings through a defect in the i)rotective 
netting. 

From all this it would appear that flax seedlings are very 
attractive food to greenfinches during their nesting season, and 
their destructive activities are likely to be overlooked by reason of 
their habit of feeding very early in tlie morning. Extensive damage, 
such as that which was observed at Cui)ar, is only likely to occur 
where dense hedgerows suitable as nesting sites for greenfinches 
are situated close to flax plots and fields. 

Despite the serious nature of the injury which the seedlings 
experienced at a very susceptible stage of their d<‘velopment, in 
a few days they contrived to make recovery by producing each 
three or four adventitious buds to replace the destroy- etl main 
shoot. Gradually these developed into sizeable lateral shoots, 
but during the period of their growth they had to contend with a 
strong overgrowth of weeds, which managed to get a finn footing 
when the plots were first attacked. The result was that considereil 
as variety trials the plots were a conqilete failuris and littli* could 
be said for the flax judged as a crop. 

Experience in 1943 showed that the Leather-jacket oi Grub 
could also be a serious menace to flax where the cro]) is sown on 
land recently ploughed out of old lea or jiasture. At the end of 
April extensive damage to a sixteen-acre field of flax near St 
Andrews was rexiorted by Mr J. (\ P. M‘Intyre, (\)unty Organiser 
for East Fife. The field was found to be h(*avily infested with 
Leather-jackets, which were readily recovered from beneath loose 
pieces of turf and from the soil near th(* surface. The symptoms 
exhibited by grub-injured flax seedlings were found to bear a close 
resemblance to those damaged by greenfinches, with the difference 
that the cut ends of the stems of tme former were generally prolonged 
into a wisp of withered tissue, whereas those of the latter wer(‘ 
nipped neatly across, leaving no sign of a terminal shred. Grub- 
injured seedlings responded exactly like those beheaded by green- 
finches, sending out adventitious buds which devidoped into lateral 
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sboots giving the plant a shnib-like appearance. Indeed, injury 
to the stem or hypoootyl of the seedling which destroys the growing 
point and seed-leaves, no matter how contrived, will induce the 
production of adventitious buds. 


The Hat oe Pale Mottled Willow Moth {Caradrina blavipalpia). 

In November 1943 a heavy infestation of hayricks by a cater- 
pillar was reported from a Fifeshire farm. The insects were first 
observed by farm workers engaged in loading hay from stacks into 
carts. The caterpillars were present in thousands and had done 
considerable damage to the hay, which they had cut into small 
pieces. After the carts had been emptied of their loads, the cater- 
pillars A^ere exposed in masses on the floor and sides of the vehicles. 



Fig. 0. — Caradima clavipalpit*. 2'ke Hay or Pale Mottled Willow Moth, 

Female, x 2^. 

r 

From nature 


where they had crepl wheu disturbed by the haudhug of the hay. 
Many of the caterpillars, which were sent for identification on 
Ist November in a sample of hay, were found enclosed within 
loosely (ionstructed cocoons composed of particles of hay spun 
together by silk threads. 

Keference to C. davipalpis was made by MacDougalP in the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the Society in 1932 as proving a nuisance in 
dwelling-houses and shops. In this regard the cateririllar appears 
to share the migratory habit of others of the family Nootuidee, 
so-called Miller or Owlet Moths, to which the Hay Moth belongs. 

Description and Life-cycle . — The moth (Fig. 5) has a wing-siiread 
of IJ in. The fore-wings are greyish-buff with a burnished coppery 
sheen and are traversed by dark zig-zag lines, which end in distinctive 
dark spots at the front margin. The latter appear to be the most 
constant of all its colour characters. The outer margins of the 

* Muc'DougHll, K S. (1932). “ Innoct and Other Enomios of 1931.” Trans. High. 

Agric. Sot. Scot., Vol. XLV., pp. 132-133. 
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fore-wings are likewise emphasised by a close series of dark spots, 
on the inside of which there is a pale zig-zag line edged with coppery 
brown. The hind-wings are white, relieved with brown lines 
proceeding from the base to the margin, which is also tinted 
brown. In colonr the body is like that of the fore-wings, and 
the head is distinguished by the conspicnous dark eyes and stout 
palps. 

The moths are on the wing during July and August, resting 
during the day among herbage, in hay- and corn-stacks, or even 
indoors in stables, barns, granaries and liouses, and flying at dusk. 
The eggs are laid out-of-doors among hay, wheat, peas and weeds, 
on which the young caterpillars feed. 



Fig 6, — (^aratlnna cUvipiilpi'* Caterpillars of the Hay oi Pale Moiiled 

H illoiv Moth 

1 lom nature About natuial mu 1 ht* caterjulUrH aie presmt in 
d satnph of daiua^Kl ba} 


The caterpillar (Fig. 6) measures ^ in. in length at full growth. 
Its colour is variable from a greenish to a ])inki8h grey and appears 
all of a piece with its environment of drii'd hay. Along the back 
and sides is a series of indeflnite and interrupted dark lines, often 
very faint. The breathing pores, of which there are nine on each 
side, are rendered conspicuous by their black colour. 

During the late bunimer and autumn the caterpillars continue 
feeding, becoming full-grown in October, whim they spin up the 
loosely woven cocoons or cubicles, in which they remain dormant 
all winter, transforming to reddish-brown chrysalids in May. 
Their presence in stackyards is explained by their being harvested 
with the crops, hay, corn or peas, and from infested stacks they 
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wander to neighbouring houses and stores, where they may assume 
the habit of pests of stored produce, damaging seeds, grain in the 
ear, meal, and fruit. In connection with the last of these com- 
modities, Theobald ^ recorded an interesting case of infestation 
in a fruit store at Blairmoro, where the caterpillars, which were 
suspected of issuing from the thatched roof, attacked apples, pears, 
peaches, cucumbers, and marrows. MacDougall’s records (he. eit.) 
of its domesticated habits concerned its invasion of dwelling-houses 
and a shop in the Edinburgh district, and dwelling-houses in 
Linlithgow, South Perthshire and Dumbartonshire, to which they 
gained access by climbing the walls and entering through open 
windows and chinks. The origin of the invasions was found to be 
nearby infested haystacks or stables. 

Hypopi on (Jaterpillars . — Specimens of the caterpillars collected 
in Fifeshire in November were kept alive but inactive in a refrigerator 
during the winter at temperatures below freezing, 26°-29'’ F. When 
examined in February they were found to be infested with hypopi 
of a forage mite (Tyroglyphidee) living in the hay in which the 
caterpillars were kept. The hypopal stage in the development of 
forage and similar mites is a resistant one which is assumed to tide 
them over unfavourable circumstances, such as cold, lack of moisture 
and starvation, and in this stage they remain dormant indefinitely, 
incapable of feeding until normal conditions are re-established. 
Hypopi are frequently found attached to the smooth, polished 
surfaces of insects, and so they are transported here and there, 
perchance to a favourable environment, where the hypopus moults 
its skin and gives rise to a form capable once more of leading an 
active existence. On the caterpillars of the Hay Moth, the dormant 
hypopi were clustered on the smooth surfaces of the head and 
bases of the legs. 


The Heather Beetle (Lochnwa Kuturalis). 

Infestations of the Heather Beetle have occurred periodically 
on Scottish moors in all parts of the country, and have been respon- 
sible for much damage to both young and old heather. Whereas 
the former usually recovers from even severe attacks by sprouting 
fresh shoots, older heather may be completely destroyed and 
rephiccd by undesirable white land. In S(‘otland as a whole the 
period of th<‘ last heather-beetle outbreak extended from 1933 to 
1938, beginning first on the moors of the north and west and 
developing later on those of the east and south. The implications 
of these periodic outbreaks are far-reaching, since the destruction 
of young heather deprives the grouse of the main source of its 
summer food supply, lowers the value of infested moors as sheep 
grazings, and adversely affects the yield of honey in apiaries by the 
reduction of blossom. 

In the summer of 1942, four years after the termination of 

* Theobald, F. V. (191.3) “ Report on Eronuiuu Zoolojjj.” .lour. S.E. Agne. Coll., 

No. 22, pp. 210-212. Wye, Kent. 
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the last large outbreak, loisseted heather showing the well-known 
symptoms of beetle attack was observed by a gamekeeper in small 
local patches on a Perthshire moor. In 1943 there was an extension 
of the damage on this and other moors, not only in the same county, 
but also in northern and southern counties. Judging from the 
vast numbers of the beetle which entered hibernation in the autumn, 
there appears to be every likelihood of a serious infestation in 1944. 

Buring the last outbreak an account of the Heather Beetle 
and its habits based on actual field work was published in the 
Society’s * Transactions ’ of 1937. In June of that year, an investi- 
gation of the beetle was undertaken by the Department of Agricul- 
tural and Forest Zoology of the University of Edinburgh at the 
request of the British Field Sports Society, and completed in 
1939. Publication of the report was postponed owing to the out- 
break of war, but is now in the i)re8S. In the control of the pest 
the report stresses the value of efficient moor husbandry, and 
advocates the practice of draining damp areas to eliminate the 
spha^pum breeding-places of the beetle. With this there should be 
combined a planned policy of rotational moor-burning aime<l at 
eliminating worthless stick heather and replacing it by a flush of 
naturally regenerated young heather. Experience has slu)wn that 
well-husbanded moors suffer less damage from heatlier-beetle 
attacks than those that are neglected. 


The Stable Flt {Stonojrys caJoitranx). 

Of the many flies that occur around farmyards and byres non<‘ 
is better known to tlie dairyman than the Stable Fly. Actually 
its common designation is a misnomer, since the insect is more 
closely identified with cow byres than it is with horse stables, and 
its preferred host is cattle, although it will bite and feed on other 
domestic animals and even on man himself. In summi'i it is no 
unusual experience to find it in rural houses on or near farms, 
and this domestic habit, together with its propensit.v for attacking 
human beings, has earned it the alternative name of ‘ The Biting 
House Fly.’ Of all British blood-sucking flies it has become the 
most domesticated, and in the art of making itsidf at home in 
houses and farm buildings it has been only less successful than the 
non-bloodsucking House Fly. 

Description of the Stable Fly. — By the ine\p<*ri<‘uced the 
Stable Fly (Fig. 7a) might be excusably mistaken for the Ibmse 
Fly (Fig. 7b). Both are a sombre grey with four narrow black 
stripes on the middle part of the body, and they are alumt the 
same size and shape ; but the resemblance practically stops here. 
The Stable Fly is provided with a rigid spike-like proboscis pro- 
jecting forward from the head, with which it pierces the skin of 
its victims and draws blood. The similar structure in the House 
Fly is withdraw.n into a recess under the head and exposed only 
when the insect is feeding on attractive and accessible liquids ; 
it is incapable of puncturing human or animal skin. 
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The pose of the wings is dissimilar in the two flies. Those of 
the Stable Ply are held ^vergent at rest, whilst those of the House 
Ply slightly overlap each other. 

On the hind part of the body of the Stable Ply there are three 
series of prominent, dark, round spots, which have no counterpart 
in the House Ply, 

Life-cycle . — The Stable Ply and House Ply have similar life- 
histories, and are found breeding in the same general class of 
substances — namely, animal excreta and decaying materials of 
vegetable origin. Tlowever, their preferences are not identical, 
and whereas the House Ply is attracted by manure piles consisting 
either of horse and pig dung, the Stable Ply is drawn more to old and 
well-baked cow manure in middens containing an admixture of 



1 7 A, St()iuo\^ s (akitiiius. Stable Fly Female, x 5 
B, Musva iluine^tica Uomi Fhi Ftviah, x 5. 

Altei Thomsen. 


straw. Thomson^ is of the opinion that old cow manure is the 
only br<‘edmg material of importance, but the Stable Ply has been 
recorded as (levelopmg in fermenting oat straw contaminated with 
manure, and also iii the moist decaying refuse of haystacks and in 
grass-mowings. 

Before iiroceeding to the business of laying its eggs, the female 
Stable Ply requires two or three blood meals. The eggs are then 
deposited in crevices of the breeding material in batches of anything 
from 6 to 25, and the process is continued until all the eggs, amount- 
ing to 600 to 000, an-i laid. After each egg-laying the fly again 
visits a host animal in order to acquire a further one or two blood 
meals, and it may continue to live for three or four weeks. 

^ Thomson, K. C. M (1937). “ Observations on the Biology and Larvae of the Antho* 
myiidap.” Barasitology, Vol. XXIX , No 3, pp 273-358. 
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According to Bishopp,! the temperature conditions which induce 
Stable Flies to feed are those in excess of 65° F., and for successful 
breeding Thomsen and Hammer ^ consider that the temperature 
range should be 68°-79° F. 

In passing, it should be noted that the fresh dung of cowpats 
in the field is neglected by the Stable Fly, although there is a 
number of other flies which find it entirely suitable for their breeding. 

The eggs are * in. long, white, and bear each two parallel ridges 
between which is a furrow. Two days after the eggs are laid the 
maggot forces its way through a rift in the egg-shell, on one or other 
side of the furrow, and begins its free existence. It feeds on the 
semi-liquid products of organic decay in the breeding material and 
completes its growth in two or three weeks, when it then measures 
about ^ in. long. Like all fly maggots, it tapers to the fore end 
and is blunt behind. It is yellowish-white in colour and somewhat 
transparent. 

The maggots pupate in the breeding medium. The cases con- 
taining the pupae are brownish-red and about ^ in. long. Develop- 
ment of the pupae occupy two to three weeks, and from each pupal 
case there emerges an adult Stable Fly. 

The whole life-cycle is completed in about six weeks, and the 
number of annual generations is three or four. It is not unlikely 
that breeding may continue throughout the winter in cow byres, 
where prevailing temperatures of about 60° F. occur, but the 
scarcity of the Stable Fly indoors in byres in the winter appears 
to indicate that it hibernates either as a maggot or as a pupa. 
From a review of the literature on the Stable Ply, there would 
seem to be scope for further investigation of its life-cychi and 
habits. 

Habits of the Stable Fly . — The S(‘ason of activity of the Stable 
Ply extends from April, when it first makes its appearance in cow 
byres, tmtil about the middle of l!foveniber. In th<* byre it x)er- 
sistently bites the c-attle, and the irritation which accompanies 
the bites is such as to induce (jontinual restlessness. In their 
efforts to dislodge the flies from their legs where they usually settle, 
the animals kick and stamp with their feet, and this continual 
movement in a dairy herd does not ease the task of the dairymen at 
milking time. 

When the operation of milking has been finished and the cattle 
have returned to pasture, the flies remain behind in the byres and 
axe found resting on the stall partitions, stanchions and walls, or 
may be seen running on the windows or flying about aimlessly. 
Outside, late in the season, a goodly number are always to be 
found on walls and doors basking in the sun, and making short, 
swift flights when disturbed. 

In the fields the numbers of Stable Plies attending the cattle 
appear to be comparatively small compared to those indoors, and 
those that do occur are usually found settled on the backs of the 

» Bishopp, R. C. (1939). “ Tlio Stable Fly.” Farmers’ Bull. U.S. Dep. Agnc., No. 

1097. 

• Thomsen, M., and Hammer, O. (193ft). “The Breeding Media of Some Common 
Flies.” BuU. Ent. Rea., Vol. XXVU., I’t. IV., pp. 669-687. 
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animals. Each time that the cattle are brought to the byre for 
milking, fresh relays of flies are introduced, but many find their 
way indoors independently from the breeding-places of the middens 
or adjacent cattle courts, where the floors are heaped with dung 
and straw. 

There is nothing that can be said on behalf of the Stable Ply, 
save that, so far as is known, it does not act as a transmitting 
agent of any disease affecting the health of cattle. There is, how- 
ever, a minute worm parasite of the horse (Eabronema microstoma), 
of which the infective stage occurs in the Stable Ply and is passed 
to the horse through its skin, when the fly visits the host to feed. 
The suspicion that the Stable Ply may be one of several flies (ion- 
cerned in the transmission of mastitis has not been confirmed. 

Control. — (1) So far as the destruction of tlie flies themselves 
are concerned, insecticidal sprays can be advantageously used in 
cow byres. The spraying method, whilst it gives temporary relief 
to cattle from the pestering attacks of the flies, is, however, merely 
a makeshift. 

(2) The only satisfactory method is proper disposal of the 
manure so as to render it unsuitable for the breeding of tStomoxys. 
This can be achicv<*d by the process of close-packing, which increases 
the heat of fermtuitation in the manure pile beyoncl the range which 
the maggots can tolerate. Alternatively, the manure may be 
dumped on a low, wooden, slatted platform, constructed over 
a concrete basin containing water. Maggots in the manure drop 
through the spaces between the slats into the water and are drowned. 


Bovin R Saroopiio Manoe {Sarcoptes scabiei, var, bovis). 

Kinds of Mange in Ceneral. — ^Mange, known also as Itch or 
Scab, is a disease whh'h affects various domestic and wild animals, 
as well as human beings. The condition is due to the activities 
of minute paiusitic mites infesting the skin. Different kinds of 
mange are distinguish(*d according to the particular mite concerned, 
and are designated as sarcoplic, notoedric, cnemidocoptic, psoroptic, 
chorioptic or symbiotic, and otodectic. Of these the cnemidocoptic 
type is confined to birds, there being two varieties, one of which 
is known as Scaly Leg, and the other Depluming Itch. The otodectic 
type is restricted to the ears of its hosts, whicli are cats, dogs, and 
ferrets. 

Symptoms . — The remaining types of mange are distributed 
among herbiv^ires, carnivores and rodents, and the symptoms are 
very much alike in all. It is not uncommon for one and the same 
animal to suffer from a mixed mange infection. The disi^ase usually 
appears on a particular part of the body to which it may be con- 
fined, but it tends to become generalised if neglected. The mites 
either burrow into the skin, making short winding galleries about 
an inch long (sarcoptic), make pits (notoedric), or remain on the 
surface covered by scabs (psoroptic, chorioptic, and otodectic). 
They feed by piercing the skin with their mouth-parts and ingest 
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the serum which exudes from the punctures. Since more serum 
is exuded than can be taken up by the mites, the unused excess 
dries and hardens to form scabs, which are such a prominent feature 
of the disease. The hair, too, becomes matted, and bare patches 
denuded of hair are developed. 

Diagnosis . — In order to differentiate one kind of parasitic mange 
from another, and these again from non-parasitic* skin diseases, 



Fig 8 — Sircoptc's Hcabiei Sarcoptic Mange Mite Female x 200 

Aftei Hirst 


diagnosis must finally depend on the discovery and identification 
of the mites. Tin* procedure consists in taking deep skin scrapings 
and examining pieces of deta<*hed scab, after teasing, under the 
microscope. If mites are not discovered, further pieces of scab 
should be macerated in a 10 per cent solution ot caustic potash for 
twenty -four hours, and this is again examined v ith a microscope. 

Effect of Mange on Host Animals . — ^Parasitic Mange, accompanied 
as it is by inflammation and cracking of the skin, sets up in the host 
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an intense irritation, which it attempts to relieve by rubbing itself 
against any fixed object or against other animals. Incidentally, 
infective scabs are detached, by which the disease is spread to fresh 
hosts. Of the various kinds of mange the most serious, apart from 
psoroptic mange of the sheep or Sheep Scab, is the sarcoptic type. 
The mite of the latter burrows beneath the surface of the skin 
making galleries, and sarcoptic mange on this account usually 
proves refractory to treatment. 

Notifiable Mange. — According to the Diseases of Tbiimals Act, 
four kinds of mange are notifiable — namely, psoroptic and sarcoptic 
of the horse and the same of sheep. 

Host Specificity. — The mite of sarcoptic mange is Sarcoptes 
scabiei, which is found infesting many kinds of animal. So far as 
the eye can judge, they are all alike, but the different forms tend 
to stay with one particular kind of host. For instance, the sarcoptic 
mange mite of the horse is apparently not readily transmissible to 
cattle, altliough it may cause transient infections in man. Again, 
the cattle form thrives best on bovine hosts, but may be transferred 
to human beings, wliere it sets up the condition in farm workers 
known as ‘ dairyman’s itch.’ Sarcoptes of the pig is likewise trans 
missible to man. 

Distribution of Boeine Sarcoptic Mange . — There does not appear 
to be any definite information concerning the distribution and 
prevalence of 8arcoj)ti(; mango of cattle in Britain. According to 
Jlirst,^ “ sarcoptic mange in cattle seems quite common in Scotland,” 
but he does not state the source of his information. He remarks that 
if. “ also occurs at Liverpool, and doubtless in other areas.” Mac- 
Dougall 2 (1916) likewise commented on the prevalence of sarcoptic 
mange in catth'. but did not record localities. Evidently, further 
information on the question of its prevalence and distribution is 
desirable. 

Recent Scottish Cases of Bovine Sarcoptic 3[ange. — In December 
1943, Mr M. Maclellan, Veterinary Surgeon of Lochboisdale, South 
IJist, reported a susiiected case of mange in a bull to Professor 
(1. F. Boddie, Itoyal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. An 
(‘vamination of skin scrapings demonstrated the presence of 
Sarcoptes scabiei. The bull in question had been introduced into 
North Fist from the mainland, and w'as said to have shown no sign 
of skin disease on its arrival in March 1943. Later, scrapings were 
obtained from five further suspected cases of mange, including a 
cow, threi'i stirks, and a calf, from North and South Uist. Of these 
two were positive for Sarcoptes only, one had a mixed infection of 
Sarcoptes and Chorioptes, and one proved negative. From Inverness- 
shire, on ii.’ith .January 1944, in skin scnipings of two bulls, pure 
cultures ot Sarcoptes were diagnosed. 

Life-history. — Sarcoptes is a roundish-oval mite of microscopic 
dimensions, the female (Fig. 8) measuring * in. long and the 
male (Fig. 9) tb in. The legs, of which there are four pairs, are 

^ Uirat, S. (1922). “ Mites Injurious to Domestic Animals.” Bnt. Mus. Boon. Ser., 
No. 13. London. 

* MucDougall, H S (1910). “Insect and Arachnid Pests of 1916.” Trans, High. 
Agr. Soc., Scot., Vol. XXVllI., p. 118. 
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short and stumpy, arranged in two sets, two pairs in front and two 
behind. In the female, the two hind pairs do not project beyond 
the margin of the body, which is beset "with spines and scales on its 
upper surface. Certain of the legs (Nos. 1 and 2 of the female, 
and 1, 2, and 4 of the male) end in a stalk which bears a sucker, 
the remainder in a long, slender hair. 



P’lg 9 — Sditoptes sctvbiei. Sarroptu Mnngt MiU Male x ,!00 

After Hiihi 


The incidence of Saroopte'i is always highest in tin* winter months, 
October to March. 

The female burrows into the skin of the* host, making a winding 
gallery of about an mcli long, which (‘ontains eggs, young, and 
excrement, with the female at the iar end. The eggs, winch are 
laid one at a time, hatch in three to seven days. The newly hatched 
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mite or larva, which has but three pairs of legs, feeds for three or 
four days, when it sheds its skin and transforms to a second form 
called the nymph. This, too, feeds for three lo four days, and, 
casting its skin, becomes either a mature male or an immature 
female. The two pair, and the latter casts its skin a third time 
and develops into a mature female ready to make a new gallery 
and to produce and lay eggs in one or two days after reaching 
maturity. The female, it sliould be noted, is of all the forms alone 
capable of making a burrow. 

The female lives for about a week on the host, and may continue 
alive for ten days to three weeks when detached from the host. 

Control . — Oases of sarcoptic mange should be carefully treated 
with a dressing to kill the miles. Previous to treatment, the hair 
should be clipped to expose the affected areas of the skin, and the 
clippings burned. The scabs should then be softened by rubbing 
with wisps of hay soaked in warm, soapy water, and these again 
are burned. Th(* dressing is then applied at intervals of four days 
all over the body until a cure is effected and mites are no longer 
found. A lime-suli)hur solution makes an effective dressing. It 
can be purchased ready-made, or may be prepared by taking lb. 
sulphur and 1 lb. <juicklime and mixing the two into a paste with a 
small quantity of water. Tin* mixture is then tied up in a cloth 
bag, suspended in a boil<>r containing two gallons of water, and 
boiled for three hours with occasional stirring. The resulting 
solution, whi<*h is an amber colour, is made* up to two gallons with 
water. Two ])mts of the liquid are sufficient to treat one case. 
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AGEICULTURAL RESEARCH IN SCOTLAND 

IN 1943. 

BEING A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE WORK AT THE 
SCOTTISH AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH STATIONS 
AND AGRICULTURAL AND VETERINARY COLLEGES 
DURING THE YEAR. 

Readers desiring /idler information on any of the subjects mentioned 
should write to the Director of the Station at which the investigation 
IS being earned out. 


INSTITUTE OF ANIMAL (iENETK'S. 

Umveesity or EBiNBi'R(rH, West Mains Road. 

Dairy CatUe . — ^During tlio ])ast Ion yrars tlioro has boon an 
appreciable number of occasions on which cows showed lieat during 
pregnancy and were mated. The number of services for such 
heats was of the order of 5 per cent, and some took ])lace quite 
late in pregnancy. This has an obvious b(*anng on the disposal 
of cows for assumed sterility and on the patermt.v of a calf. Ajiart 
from the continued study of tlie inherilance of milking qu.ilities, 
useful trials have been made of lodinated-protein and lohiiin. 
Smee the herd has been freed of mastitis, it is mtreasmglj mten'stmg 
to see whether it can be kept so. 

Pigs . — The genetical analysis of productive characters has been 
continued with Large White, Wessex, and (iloiicester Old Spot jugs. 

Poultry . — Genetical and physiological investigations on repro- 
ductive activity in the Brown Leghorn fowl are being puisueA 


ANIMAL DISEASES RESEARCH ASSOC'l ATION. 

Moeedun Institiie, Gilmeeton, Midlothian. 

The investigations upon which the Association has been engaged 
in recent years are bemg ctmtinued. These include grass sickness 
in horses, lactation tetany in cows, white scour and allied diseases 
in calves, scra^ie^ ^aootic abortion in ewes, tick jiyanma, and 
pining m sheep tund young cattle. 
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The systematic investigation of parturient redwater in cows 
is being continued, and arrangements have been made for the 
Association to take part in a co-operative programme of research, 
designed on a national scale, upon the important problem of 
mastitis in dairy cows. 


THE EOWETT RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 

Bucksbuen, Abeedeen. 

Benearch Institute . — Early in the war all the men research workers 
who were physically fit joined the fighting forces, and a number of 
women were taken over by the Ministry of Food. There was, 
therefore, a marked decrease in the volume of research work, but 
in 1943 sonx' temporary workers w^ere taken on the stafl;, and the 
research programme is now being expanded. 

The main lines of research are as follows : — 

1. Influence of feeding oj the mother on the viability and rate of 

growth of the offspring. 

In feeding experiments with laboratory animals, the 
effects of d(*ficiencies or excesses of certain minerals and 
synthetic vitamins on the health and vigour of the offspring 
and on the lactation of the mother have bwn studied, and 
att(‘mpts been made to correlate the clinical conditions in 
the young with specific defects in the diet of the mother. 
It has been found that excesses of certain food constituents 
may interfere with the utilisation of others. The results 
so far obtained emphasise the known importance of nutrition 
in intra-uterine hfi* and in lactation. 

2. Iodine. 

As part of an investigation by a Committee of the Medical 
Research (\)uncil, the iodine content of water in different 
districts in Si-otland and England is being determined on 
the assumption that this will give an indication of the total 
iodine intake in the district. AU the analytical work is 
being done at this Institute. A clinical survey on human 
beings is being made to ascertain whether there is a correla- 
tion betw'een the iodine content of the drinking water and 
symptoms of ill-health attributable to iodine deficiency. 
Of fifty samples of water from different districts in Scotland, 
some have been found to have an iodine i-ontent so low that 
symptoms of deficiency might be expeided. If such are 
found in human beings, it will be necessary to investigate 
the possible occurrence of <‘omparable symptoms in animals 
and to test the effect of administration of iodine. 

As part of an investigation being carried out by a Com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Research Council, an experiment 
was done on the effect on milk yield by feeding iodised 
protein. In the preliminary experiments dom> two years ago 
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in the summer, -the results were negligible. In later experi- 
ments, using larger amounts of iodised protein, a definite 
increase in yield, as much as 25 per cent in some cases, has 
been obtained over a three-week period. The results indicate 
that iodised protein can be used to get at least a temporary 
increase in yield. Wliether tliere wiU be an incrt'ased yield 
in the total lactation or the temporary increase be com- 
pensated for by a later deerease is not yet ascertained. 

3. The nutritive value of oatmeal. 

The amount of vitamin Bj in different 8pe<*ie8 of oats is 
being determined. This vitamin is important in human 
nutrition. The data so far available indicate that oats are 
specially rich in this vitamin. Other nutritive qualities of 
this foodstuff are being investigated, especially the influence 
of oatmeal on the assimilation of the calcium and phosphorus 
needed for skeletal growth. 

Dt'thie Experimental Farm. 

As a war measure, the Duthie Experimental Farm and the 
(^raibstone Farm of the North of Scotland ('ollege of Agriculture 
are being run as one unit. The main objective of the work is still 
maximum food production ami the demonstration of methods to 
achieve this. A number of demonstrations and confer<*uce8 for 
farmers on ])robl(*m8 of food ])roduction have been held, and have 
been well attended. 

Investigations into the losses and changes in food value, (“specially 
the loss in vitamin (’ during storage, are proceeding in co-op(*ration 
with the Plant Pathology Laboratory of tlie Ministry of Agriculture. 
A considerable tonnage of potatoes has been storecl under diflerent 
methods, and the extent and types of rot at ditferent stages of the 
storage period are being investigated. 

An investigation into the unexplained dilb'rences between 
farms in the North-East of Scotland in their ability to fatten cattle 
is in progress. 


THE HFOTTISH PLANT BBEEDlNtJ STATION. 

Fraius IIorsE, Forktorpiiine, EniNBi RCin. 

It is customary each year to describe briefly in the ‘ Trans- 
actions ’ one aspect of th(' plant breeding activities of the Station, 
which include exy)eriments on cereals, potatoes, herbage* plants, 
root crops, and vegetables. On this occasion the subject-matter is 
conflned to potato virus diseases. 

Since this subject was last reviewed in th<( ‘ Transactions ’ of 
1940 investigations have been made into (1) the relationships of 
(“ertain potato viruses ; (2) the inheritance of the hyper-sensitive 
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charactera determining field immunity from certain viruses ; and 
(3) the potentialities of South American and Mexican species of 
potatoes as sources of resistancye to potato viruses. In the matter 
of virus relationships it has been shown that virus B is closely 
related to virus X, and that it may, indeed, be considered a strain 
of the latter. Similarly, virus 0 has been shown to be related to 
virus Y. Both those viruses, B and C, have been found to occur 
alone in uncontaminatod condition and to be the causes of mosaic 
diseases. Viruses of many kinds have been found infecting the 
collection of South American and Mexican species. Many of these 
intections have proved to be viruses of common occurrence in 
this country. Others appear to be aberrant strains of these common 
viruses, but there are at least three which seem to be unrelated 
to any potato viruses previously recorded. 

In certain potato varieties the absence of mosaic diseases caused 
by one or more of the viruses X, A, B, and 0 has been correlated 
with a hypersensitive reaction to each of these viruses, and the 
varieties have b(*en described as field immune from them. The 
inheritance of the field immune characteristic has been followed 
in considerable detail with regard to each virus. Most field immune 
varieties owe their particular qualities to the presence of a single 
factor which, in breeding with susceptible varieties, is transmitted 
to approximately one-half of the progeny. A few varieties have 
been found to have two identical faidors in their constitution, 
and to produ(“e at least three field immunes to one susceptible in 
crosses witli susceptible varieties. Inheritance of field immunity 
IS thus relatively simple, and no difficulty has been met in bringing 
together the several factors necessary to combine field immunity 
from each of the viruses against which it gives effective protection. 
Breeding for this combination, together with resistance to leaf roll 
and immunity from blight, is now in progress. 

Tlie possibilities of there being forms of resistance to potato 
viruses in the ‘ wild ’ ])otatoes of the American continent have 
been explored in an examination of 120 clones representative of 
35 diflerent potato species native to South America and Mexico. 
The factors determining field immunity from viruses X, A, B, and C 
have bei'ii found to be well distributed throughout this material. 
In addition, certain plants have withstood repeated attempts to 
infect them with one or more viruses, and there is indication of the 
presence within thiun of factors determining positive resistance 
against infection. Trials with the leaf -roll virus and virus Y are 
not yet complete. Most plants have shown symptoms of infection 
with virus Y, though a few have so far failed to accept the virus 
either throifgh graft unions or aphis feeding. In a few cases very 
violent reactions to graft infection, similar in effect to those indi- 
cative of field immunity when the virus concerned is X, A, B, or C, 
have been obtained with virus Y, but there is yet no evidence that 
these reactions are also indicative of field immunity. 

A preliminary mvestigation has also been made into the possi- 
bility that resistance to aphis-borne viruses may be achieved in 
VOL. Lvr. E 
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plants resistant to ai)liis attack. Certain plants hare shown 
resistance against aphides, but they have nevertheless proved 
susceptible to infection. These new aspects of virus resistance are 
receiving increased attention. 


TJIE HANNAH DAIKY EESEAIH'H INSTITUTE. 

Kiukhill, Ayk, 

Farm /^elf-sufficiency. — Earlier work towards aehUwing self- 
sufficiency in supplies of feeding-stufts for the dairy herd lias already 
been published. In the past year the work has been continued on 
other aspects of the problem. One of the points whi(‘h has become 
clear in recent work is that, while grass silage forms a valuable 
basis for winter feeding, it is desirable, in addition, to grow allerna- 
tive high protein crops in case of the failure of the output of grass 
to meet the needs of both grazing and ensiling. Heans form an 
ideal constituent of the production ration of dairy cows, but some 
doubt exists as to the best methods of cultivation and the best 
fertiliser treatment for this crop. Plot experiments have tlierefore 
been undertaken to determine the best conditions for tlie growth 
of beans in the south-west area of Scotland. The effect on the 
bean crop of dressings of manure containing added boron lias been 
investigated in detail. 

The //forage of Feeding -stuffs. — The work on the storage of 
feeding-stuffs, which has as its object the determination of the 
optimum conditions for ensuring freedom from mould growth and 
other fonns of deterioration, has been continued and extended. 
Two new aspects of the problem have been given syiecial attention 
during the iieriod under re\iew. One is the influence ol treating 
the feeding-stuffs with pri'servative agents cither by simple 
admixtiwe or (w'ith oil cakes) by external treatment. The other is 
the interrelationship between moulding and ‘ heating,’ since the 
latter form of deterioration constitutes the most serious problem 
in the storage of certain meals and cereal b> -iiroducts. 

The Diseases of Dairy Cattle. — Jn co-operation with the Agri- 
cultural Eesearch Council and the Kcottish Hoard of I'etcrinary 
Science, research into some of the more fundamental asjiects of 
mastitis has been continu(‘d with particular refi'rence to the control 
of the disease and its treatment. Simpler methods of diagnosis 
have been worked out, and will be ajiidicd in the field. Work on 
the prevention of mastitis other than contagious is also in progress. 
The Institute has continued to co-operate in the diagnosis of 
contagious abortion and in the investigation of white scour in 
calves. 


Dried Milk. — ^An investigation of the bacteriological quality 
of milk powders at present being manufactured in (Ireat Britain 
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has been in progress during the past year. In co-operation with 
two other Eesearch Institutes a study has been made of the effect 
of different pre-heating temperatures, different methods of plant 
operation, and different sources of raw milk on (a) the plate counts 
at various stages of processing and also of the dried powder, and 
(b) on the keeping quality of the powder. The results have shown 
that by increasing the pre-heating temperature, the storage life 
of good quality spray-dried milk can be increased from three or four 
months to about two years. 


MACAirLAY INSTITUTE FOIl SOIL EESEAIK'H. 

( 'baigiebuckler, Aberdeen. 

rarticular attention lias again been paid to advisory work and 
problems of immediate practical importance, and, as before, close 
(•o-op(‘ratiou has beiui maintained with other research centres. The 
work in the various departments may be summarised as follows : — 

Advisory Worlc . — The Institute has continued to carry out soil 
testing on behalf of farmers in the North of Scotland. This work 
is done free of charge, and during the year over 4000 samples of 
soil have been examined and relevant advisory reports have been 
issued on the liming and manuring of the areas sampled. Most of 
these samples have been drawn from ordinary arable rotation land 
and old grassland ]donghe<l for cropping, but a considerable amount 
of work has also been done on market gardens and allotments, 
landing-grounds, and Forestry ('ommission nurseries. Special 
attention has betm given to the manuring of flax. The results 
again emphasise the widespread and pressing need for lime in the 
great majority of the soils. 

(ieneral Fertility Investigations . — ^Existing experiments on 
the effects of lime and phosphate have been continued, with par- 
ticular reference to the study of phosphate fixation in the soil. 
Other work includes the study of fertiliser placement, especially 
combim* seed fertiliser drilling of cereals, and the determination 
of the manurial value of potash in a eruslied biotite schist. 

Hoil ('Inssifiealion and Ulurveys . — Since the need for a less 
detailed soil map than that provided by the primary six-inch survey 
has often been felt, a beginning has been made during the year 
with a reconnaissance survey on the scale of inches to one mile. 
Some 250 square miles in Aberdeenshire have been surveyed so 
far. In addition, a further 24 square miles have been surveyed on 
the detailed scale, and small areas in Fife and Stirlingshire have 
been covered. Mineralogical studies on samples of sofls collected 
during the survey have been continued. 

Soil Organic MatUr and Peat , — Considerable })rogress has been 
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made in the survey of the peat resources of Scotland which is being 
carried out in collaboration with the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain. Investigations on composts and the use of peat as a 
substitute for farmyard manure have been continued on the same 
lines as before. 

Speetrographic and X-ray Work . — Spectrograpliic work has been 
further developed, with particular reference to trace constituents 
in soils, plants, and other substances of agricultural interest, and 
during the year some 7000 samples have been examined. Data ar(‘ 
also being obtained in (*onnection with tin* g<‘ochemical relationships 
of the trace constituents in Scottish soils. Amongst other X-ray 
studies, the clay fractions of soils hav(* been investigated. 

Soil Drainage and other Investigations . — Studies on the com- 
position of the drainage water from the Craibstone Ijysimeters 
have been continued. Other work includes: joint investigations 
with the Animal Diseases Research Association on cobalt manuring 
and pining in stock, and various other stock disease problems ; 
differences in feeding value for cattle of the produce from good 
and poor feeding farms ; and the study of soil conditions in relation 
to tree growth in conjunction with the Forestry Commission. The 
survey of Scottish limestones, undertaken in collaboration with the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, has been comjdetc'd. 


EDIXBUUGTI ANT) EAST OF SCOTBWD 
COLLEGE OF VGHlCITLTFh’E. 

A(}RICUI/ri'RA[, Bacterioixxjv. 

Mastitis in Dairy Cows . — Work on control of the spread of 
infection by segregation was continued, and a s(‘cond herd was 
freed from infection with Strep, agalactia'. 

Observations made on a su<‘kl<'d herd of a b(‘(*f bre<*d indicated 
that tlie incidence of infection with Strep, agalactia' was r<'markably 
low. 

Potato Silage . — Studies were made on th(' microbiology of potato 
silage, and inoculation experiments w<*re carried out. 

Inoculation of Field Beans . — Tests of the value of inoculation 
failed to yh'ld evidence of benetit. In the course* of the work several 
complete failures of this crop were encoimt(*red. Tliese* are b<*ing 
investigated. 

Utilisation of Straw . — ^Preparations were made for laying down 
an <*xtensive series of field experiments on the practie ability of 
ploughing in a long stubble* with green manure* eTet]»s uneieTseewn in 
the cer(*al, 
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A(iBioui.Tt'RAL Botany. 

Pasture Ee-seeding. — Expi*riuient8 are in progress on the 
improvement of poor pastures by ploughing and direct re-seeding 
to grass without a nurse crop. Trial is being made of the effects 
of varied dressings of lime and slag upon the growth and per- 
sistence of the sown grasses and clovers, upon the stock-carrying 
capacity of plots sown out with varying dressings of lime and slag, 
and upon the live-weight increases of sheep grazing upon the plots. 


A(5RICUIiTURAJ. (iHRMIHTliY. 

The f’hemistr> Department dealt with over 6000 samples of 
soils, fertilisers, and feeding-stuffs. Of the soil samples about 
1000 were ordinary routine advisory samples whilst some 600 came 
from experimental plots, airfields, and allotments. Generally 
speaking, about a third were very deficient in lime, phosphate, and 
j»o(ash, the lime and phosphate deficiencies being particularly 
marked in soils from old grassland. 

Investigations on the value of phosphatic fertilisers were con- 
timied, and took the form of a comparison between broadcasting 
superphosphate and drilling it with the seed. The results indicated 
that the latter method was better, and the work is to be repeated. 

An investigation on the change in composition of oats and 
barley during the gi-owiug season has shown how i-apidly the 
p<“rcentage of prot(*in falls after the emergence of the ears. Similar 
I'esults have been obtained with grasses, clover, and lucerne. A 
coinenient method of handling fresh crop for the estimation of 
carotene has been dcAised. 

The studies on the composition of bracken (with the Botany 
i)('partment) have been completed ; the investigations on potato 
silage (with the Bacteriology Department) are being continued. 


Agiuc’ulit’ral Entomology. 

Hhtep Ticl 1 mrstUfaiion . — The sheej) tick which is responsible 
for tin* transmission of lonping-ill and tick- borne fever in sheep is 
being intensively studied in Pe<*blesshire and Berthshiie with a 
v'lew to iliscoveriug the conditions most favourable to its multiplica- 
tion and di'vising suitable control measures. 

Wireu'orm Survey . — During the past three years a survey has 
been mad<* of the intensity of wirew'orm infestation in old grasslands 
and pastures. Wireworm infestation has proved to be less intense 
in Scotland than in England, and except in particular cases, where 
wireworm damage has been aggravated by rook activity, damage 
to crops generally has been substantially less in Scotland than in 
England. 
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Veteeinaby Investigations. 

Inquiries into the incidence of enzootic abortion in ewes were 
carried out. Bacteriological examinations confirmed previous 
observations that the disease is not due to any of the types of 
bacteria commonly associated with sheep abortion outbreaks in 
England. Soil and pasture samples were collected for chemical 
analysis from twenty-six farms. 

A small trial suggested that the febrile phase in tick-borne 
fever could be effectively curtailed by treatment with a drug of 
the sulphonamide series. 

Preliminary trials were made of phenothiazine-salt mixtures 
fed in troughs to sheep. The effects on the parasitic infestation in 
the host and on the pasture were studied. 


THE NOPtTH OF S(X)TLANI) (COLLEGE OF AGRIOULTUKE. 

Abebdeen. 

The following are examples of the kind of (>xperiniental work 
being done. They are mainly in connection with the advisory 
services. 

Grazings. — Large-scale experiments an* being done on the 
management of heather-clad liiU laud and poor jiermanent ])aslnres 
to devise the best method of increasing the nutritive value of the 
grazings. 

Sheep Tick . — ^A study is being made of the life-histor\ of some 
of the external parasites on farm animals. Experiments arc being 
done to test the possibility of clearing tick-infested ground by 
heather burning, drainage, and improved management. Tests 
with pesticides and different methods of application are being done. 
A carbolic dip plus 2 lb. of Timbo per 100 gallons gave em ouraging 
results. 

Eelworm . — The varietal resistance of potatoes to eelworm is 
being studied. Epicure continues to show a higher resistance 
than any other variety. Experiments were done to test the efflcieucy 
of potassium iodide, copper sulphate, and mercuric chloride in 
controlling eelworm disease of tomatoes. Treatment with O.H oz. 
of mercuriii chloride per square yard gave highly satisfactory results. 
These experiments are being repeated this season. 

Diseases in Animals . — ^Methods of control of the s]>read of 
infection by improved management are being studied, and assistaiuse 
is being given to the Moredun Institute in the invest igat, ion on 
parturient haemoglobinsemia in cattle. 
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Cropping . — ^In a series of experimental plots at Craibstone 
which have been running for a number of years, tests are being 
made of some factors affecting yield, and a large number of different 
varieties of cereals, turnips, potatoes, and grasses are being com- 
pared. The value of early sowing has again been demonstrated. 
Kven in the ease of barley, there appears to be a better yield and a 
bett{*r standing crop with comparatively early sowing. 

HoHieuUnre . — Tests arc being done to ascertain whether Russian 
varieties of tomatoes and the Canadian blueberry plant are suited 
to ('lirnatic and soil conditions in Scotland. 

Ryegrass Reed Production . — study of “Blind Seed Disease” 
of Ryegrass is being made and methods of eontrol are being 
investigated. 


Tllh: WEST OF SCOTLAND AORICULTURAL 
COLLEOE. 

Milk TTttllsation Depabtment. 

(Irnded Milks. — Tin* presence of coliform bacteria in graded 
Miillc .supplies of low bacterial count continues to prove a cause of 
.'^erious dilliculty, and invesligation of the source of the coliform 
organisms has betm made in a number of cases. (Vrtain strains of 
coliform organisTn.s were found to persist on dairy utensils, following 
.steaming to an insufficiently high temperature. 

Dairy Produets . — Various flavour defects in farm milk supplies, 
colour and flavour defects in cheese, and abnormal gassy fermenta- 
tions in whey, have formed the,subjeet of .special investigation during 
the past y(‘ar. 

One case of particular interest came from a South of Scotland 
creamery. T’ersistent slowuiess in one single vat of cheese milk 
was encountered, while all the other vats w'orked normally. The 
.slow vat contained milk from two farms only, and inquiry resulted 
in the farmer admitting having added a ehloriue sterilising agent 
to his milk sui>ply. 

Ilepeated applications of the test recommended for the detection 
of chlorates failed to show their presence in the farm milk supply 
twenty-four hours after its delivery at the creamery. The stability 
of chlorates in milk would seem to be worthy of further examination. 

The new brand of rennet referred to last year has again been 
und(>r trial in our ex])erimental dairy. Excellent che(‘8e hav'c 
been pj’o<luced, but witli perhaps less marked differences from cluK'se 
made with other brands of rennet. 

An organism has been isolated from a number of creamery 
cheese showing a serious flavour defeet. The same organism has 
been found in the supply of rennet used in the cheese-making. 
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Chemical SterUisaiion . — ^At the request of the Department of 
A^culture for Scotland a chemical detergent and steriliser for 
dairy use was submitted to exhaustive trial, particular attention 
being given to its value in the sterilising of milking machine units. 
As a detergent the product was found to possess the highest value 
when used on the dairy utensils. As a steriliser for milking machine 
units it was much inferior to steaming, which the product was meant 
to supplant. 


Animal Husbandry Department. 

Worm Burden of Lambs as Affected by Nutrition . — ^A controlled 
experiment on a hiU farm was carried out to determine the effect 
of (1) proper nutrition and (2) vermifuges on the control of worm 
infestation. Vinquish (cobalt deficiency) was common on this 
farm, and post-mortem examination of an ailing animal had 
revealed 4000 worms in the stomach. Fifty Blackface and twenty- 
five Crossbred (B.F. x Border Leicester) lambs were selected and 
received monthly doses of 30 mg. cobalt in solution. Half of the 
animals in each group were also dosed with phenothiazine (5 g. or 
10 g.). After two months the lambs which received no phenothiazine 
were 2 lb. per head heavier than those dosed with the drug. 

Under the conditions of the experiment it was concluded that 
periodic dosing with cobalt is all that is necessary to keej) the 
animals in health and ensure that parasitic worms are kept under 
control. 

Effect of Cobalt on Delayed CEstrus in Ewes . — (.)n hill farms 
affected with vinquish (cobalt deficiency) farmers complain of the 
large percentage of lambs dropped late in May. On four hefts 
aU the ewes were individually dosed with a solution of cobalt at 
the beginning of November about a fortnight before mating with 
the tup. On all the dosed hefts lambing was coraideted by the 
first week in May, while on neighbouring uudosed hefts lambing 
continued for a further three weeks. When considered in con- 
junction with the previous year’s work, it now appears to be 
established that dosing of the ewes with cobalt in the autumn will 
result in the completion of lambing at the normal time. 

Scour in Calves . — Outbreaks of scouring in dairy calves and 
their severity have declined each year since 1939, and it appears 
that the changed feeding practices in dairy herds arc responsible 
for the low incidence in the offspring. In a previous report 
(‘Transactions,’ 1941) it was shown that while the feeding of 
vitamin A reduced the incidence of scouring atta<‘k8, other factors 
were involved. Two fractions of the. vitamin B complex were 
distributed to veterinary surgeons in Ayrshire, and while only a 
few sporadic C/ases came to their notice they re])oried that, one of 
the factors (nicotinic, acid) had given good results. Itecent research 
work in America has confirmed the value of this factor in the 
prevention and cure of scouring in calves. 
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Fertility Testing of BvMs . — On certain MU grazings in PertlisMre, 
where the breeding records among the MU cattle have been poor, 
tests were carried out on ten hulls previous to turning them out on 
the hiU for the mating of the cows. Semen samples, up to four 
from each huU, were coUected by the artificial vagina and examined 
microscopically for concentration, motUity, and normaUty of the 
sperm. The results showed that two of the huUs were in a sterile 
condition, two others only moderately fertUe, wMle the remainder 
were producing healthy and vigorous sperm. The fertUe buUs 
only were mated with the cows, and observations on the calf crop 
wiU show how much improvement can be effected under MU con- 
ditions by the elimination of sterUe and semi-sterile buUs. 


KOYAL (DICK) VETEEINAKY COLLEGE. 

Edinbitegh. 

Owing to reductions in staff, extra teaching duties, and limita- 
tions of transport faciUties, reseuirch has necessarily been confined 
during the year mainly to observations on such material arising 
in tlie course of routine work as is not likely to make heavy calls 
on the limited time available for such work. 

Department of Pathology, Bacteriology, Meat Inspection, and 
Poultry Diseases . — ^A detailed examination of the laboratory records 
fpr the past twenty-five years is being carried out. It is hoped that 
this will shortly be i)ublished, and will provide vahiable dat.a as to 
the ijicidence. of disease in siU classes of stock. Observations on 
bacterium coli have also been made, and a i)ai)er on the subject is 
ready for publication. 

Bacteeiology Section. 

lleseareh was continued as to the antigenic specificity of 
mycobacterium tuberculosis, avian type, and in connect ion with 
the work on bovine tubercle mastitis conducted by the pathology 
department, the isolation and typing of the organisms recovered 
from bovine udders are being carried out. A start was made with 
the classification by serological methods of aU the haemolytic 
streptococci met with during routine diagnosis and with the investi- 
gation of their bio(hemical reactions. A further paper on salmonel- 
losis in ducks is awaiting pubUcation in the Journal of Comparative 
Pathology and Therapeutics, and work on pyobaciUosis of the 
sheep was continued. 


Pathology Section. 

Research has been focused mainly on two conditions, bovine 
tuberculosis and bovine mastitis. 
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Bovine Tutberculosie . — Complete and detailed post-mortem exam- 
inations of tuberculous cattle are the basis of this work. A largo 
number of such cases have been fuUy examined, and results obtained 
which should very materially clarify the present rather obscure 
position as to the genesis of this disease, which may be applied 
to the problem of the control and eradication of tuberculosis in 
cattle. A statistical examination of slaughter-house records is 
being made, including data obtained from the city of Birmingham 
abattoir as well as from the Edinburgh abattoir, and should 
provide clear indications as to the common routes of infection 
and subsequent spread of tuberculosis in cattle of various 
age-groups. 

Bovine Mastitis. — A groat deal of work on the pathology of 
mastitis has been carried out during the past year, in collaboration 
with workers of the Animal Diseases Ecsearch Association, the 
Hannah Dairy Eesearch Institute, the East of Scotland Agricultural 
College, and the West of Scotland Agricultural College. Large 
numbers of udders from mastitic cows have been examined, and 
results obtained which should prove of value in solving the problem 
of contagious mastitis. To evaluate the results satisfactorily it is 
necessary to have an exact picture of the normal anatomical and 
histological data, and work on the anatomy and histology of the 
bovine mammary gland is well advanced. 

Poultry Department, — ^Investigations were continued on the 
incidence and classification of tumours of the fowl. • 

During the year the following articles have been published by 
members of the above sections : — 

(1) “Tuberculosis of the Bovine Udder.” By J. T. Stamp. 

(Journal of Comp. Path. & Therap. 53 : 220.) 

(2) “ Congenital Atresia of the Ileum and (lolon.” By J. T. 

Stamp. (Veterinary Journal. 308.) 

(3) “ Histiocytic and Fibroplastic sarcoma in the domestic 

fowl.” By J. G. Campbell. (Journal of Comp. Path. 

53 : 323.) ■ 

(4) “ A new species of trematode in the King Penguin.” By 

J. G. Campbell. (Veterinary Journal. ^ : 291.) 

Clinical Department. — ^Examination has been continued of the 
large amount of material which has been accmiiulated in the course 
of the long-term scheme of research on the disabling diseases of 
horses on which research 1^ been carried out by various members 
of the stair of this college, under a grant from the Agricultural 
Research Council. 

In the Medical Section, observations have been ma<l<* on the 
following disease problems which have arisen in the course of the 
work of the section : (1) an investigation as to the extent to which 
cattle and sheep are affected with chronic fluoride poisoning as a 
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result of fumes from industrial undertakings. A large amount of 
valuable pathological material has been obtained which shows that 
marked changes of considerable economic importance are liable 
to be caused by such fumes ; (2) a survey is also being made of the 
incidence of parasitic infestation among cattle and sheep of the 
crofting communities of the North-West Highlands and Islands. 

Anatomy Department . — Histological studies of the blood picture 
of the cow during and after pregnancy have been made. Observa- 
tions also have been made on the skin glands of the horse, the 
blood supply of the foot of the horse, and the blood supply of the 
kidneys of the elephant and camel. During the year the following 
publications have been made in this department : — 

(1) “An ectopic kidney.” By T. Grahamc. (Veterinary 

Uecord. 55 : 110.) 

A fourth editio!! of Bradley’s “ Anatomy of the Dog ” was 

prepared and published. 

(2) ‘‘ The Thoraco-acromial artery of the Dog.” By J. G. 

Sj)eed. (Veterinary Journal. 99 : 163.) 

(3) “ An abnormally developed pronator teres muscle in the 

Horse.” By J. A. Taylor. (Veterinary Journal. 99:310.) 
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MILK RECORDS. 

Forty-first Year — Becords of 40,476 Cows. 

By JAMES A. PATERSON, Secretary-Superiuteudeut, 

The Soottisli Milk Records Association. 

Systematic milk recording in Scotland was .continu<id in 1943 
under the direction of the Scottish Milk Becords Association on 
the same lines as in previous years. 

The Association in 1943 consisted of the following members of 
Milk Eecording Societies : — 


Name and Address. 


Body Kepresented. 


Mr E. A. Bell, 2 Miller Road, Ayr 
Mr John Lockhart, Stair House, Mauehline 
Mr William Wallace, Lyonstoiie, Maybole . 
Mr R . H. U. Stevenson, Oorseclays, 
Ballantrae 

Mr M. Semple, Sand lull, Drongan 
Mr K. N. Russell, Auchincruive, by’ Ayr 
Mr George Templeton, Camel I liomc Farm, 
Hurlford 

Mr Thomas Pettigrew, Hairmyres Hospital, 
East Kilbride 

Mr J. C. Lohoar, Whitlawburn, Cambuslang . 
Mr T. C. Stewart, Southfield, Kirkmuirhill . 
Mr Thos. Johnstone, Standalane, Falkirk 
Mr M. Bowie, Balmuildy, Maryhill 
MrW. M‘ Lachlan, East Orookedstone, Quarter 
Mr Robert Watt, Milligs Farm, Helensburgh 

Mr M. Sloan, Hunterhouse, Lochmabcu 
Mr John Harvey, Nether Keir, Auldgirth 
Mr John Johnstone, Millantae, Lockerbie 
Mr David S. Clark, Bellshiel, Duns 


Mr G. W, Lambie, Nether Pratis, Leven 

Mr A Munro, Dell of Inshes, Inveruesa 

Mr John T. Kirkwood, B.Sc., N.D.A., 
Scorrieholm, Lesmahagow 
Mr John Wallace, Whiteliills, Sorbie 

Mr Robert Laird, Lawthorn, Irvine 
Mr J. M. Matthew, Girthill, Saltcoats . 

Mr Thomas Murdoch, West TannacrieU*, 
Kilmarnock 

Mr James A. Stephen, Conglass, Inverurie . 


Mr Robert Howie, Flatterton, Qi'eenock 
Mr John Raeside, Hattrick, Kilmalcolm 


[ Central and South Ayr- 
shire Milk Recording 
Society (6 Circuits). 


Central Ayj shire No. 2 
Milk RecordingSociety. 


[ Central Scotland Milk 
Recording Society 
(5 Circuits). 


Dumbartonshire MUk 
Recording Society 

} Dumfriesshire Milk Re- 
cording Society (4 Cir- 
cuits). 

East Lothian and 
Border Milk Record- 
ing Society. 

Fife Milk Recording 
Society. 

Highland Milk Recording 
Society. 

Lesmahagow Milk Re- 
cording Society. 
Machars Milk Recording 
Society (2 Circuits). 

North Ayrshire (John 
Speir) Milk Recording 
Society (3 Circuits). 

North of Scotland Milk 
Recording Society (3 
Circuits). 

'I Renfrew and Buie Milk 
> Recording Society (2 
I Circuits). 
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Name and Addreat. 


Body Ropreaented. 


Mr John Forster, Mains of Larg, New Luce 


Mr J. M. Qilmour, Chapel ton, Borgue 
Mr J. Q. Baird, Kirkchrist, Kirkcudbright . 
Mr George Barbour, Auchengibbert, Crocket- 
ford 

Mr G. Clark, Newmains, PrcRtonmill . 

Col. W. T. R. Houlds worth, Kirkbride, 
Maybole 

Mr A. W. Montgomerie, Westbuni, Cani- 
buslang 

Mr James Howie, Muiraide, Dumfries . 

Mr A. B. Fowler, Ph.D., B.Sc., Kiikhill, Ayr 
Mr Wni, Hodge, Slodahill, Lockerbie . 

Mr James Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kil- 
marnock 

(Captain Ian S. Ro])ertson, Linkwood, 
Elgin 

Mr W. J. Kilpatrick, Muirhouse, Kilmar- 
nock 

Mr Thomas Johnatone, Standalane, Falkirk. 
Mr Jamea Dunlop, Midland, Preatwick . 

Mr J. S. Stevenson, Balig, Ballantrae . 
Principal W. Q. R. Paterson, 6 Blythswuod 
Square, Glasgow* 

Dr A. M. Smith, 13 George Square, Edin- 
burgh 

Dr A. Cunningham, 13 George Square, Edin- 
burgh 

Dr J. F. Tocher, 41^ Union Street, Aber- 
deen 

Mr John C Grant, Yeterinary Department, 
Marischal (V)llege, Aberdeen 
Mr Arthur il. Wannop, B.Sc., B.Eng., 41 ^ 
Union Street, Abeideen 
Mr John Foister, Mains of Larg, New Luce . 
!Mr W. Cassels Jack, (llenpark, Braxfield 
Road, Lanark 

Dr Noiman C. Wright, M.A., Ph.D., Kirkbill, 
Ayr 

Dr A. B. Fowler, Ph.D., B.Sc., Kirkhill, Ayr 
Sir Guy Shaw - Stew'ait, Ardgowan, 
Inverkip 

Lord Rowallan, Ro wall an, Kilmarnock . 

Mr John Speir, 81 no|>o Street, Glasgow 
Mr Alan Barr, Hobsland, Monktoii 
Dr Chalmers Watson, Fenton Barns, Drem . 


Rhins of Galloway Milk 
Recording Society (3 
Circuits), 


IStewartry Milk Record- 
I ing Society (4 Circuits). 


The Ayrshire Cattle 
Herd - Book Society 
of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


The Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of 
Scotland. 

[The British Friesian 
I I Cattle Society. 

[The West of Scotland 
j Agricultural College. 

I The Edinburgh and East 
j of Scotland College of 
I Agricultuie. 


* T The North of Scotland 
College of Agri- 
culture. 


Animal Diseases Research 
Association. 

The Hannah Dairy Re- 
search Institute. 


Co-opted Members. 


Chairman — Col. W T. R. Ilouldsworth. 


The following wore the principal members of the staff : 

Sttperintmdent Secretary — Mr JaincR A. Paterson, 
Aesietant Super mtendent — Mr Percy II. Hart, 
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MILK BECOBBB. 


SCHEME OF OFFICIAL MILK EECOKDS. 

Administration. 

In 1943, as in previous years, the scheme of Official Milk Records 
was administered by the Association through local milk recording 
societies. During the latter part of 1942 and the earlier months 
of 1943 every effort was made to obtain new members for local 
societies throughout the various dairying districts of Scotland, 
and a number of new members were enrolled ; but for various 
reasons, such as members disposing of their dairy herds or removing 
from their farms, &c., there wore a certain number of resignations. 

All the local societies which oi)erated in 1942 continued in 3943. 
The number of recorders’ circuits in 3943 was 37. The number of 
herds officially tested was 808, and the number of cows officially 
tested 40,476, an increase of 63 herds and 2537 cows from the 
previous year. The followang is a list of the milk recording societies 
which operated in 3913, with the name and address of tlu' H<*cretary 
of each soci(‘ty : — 


Name of Society. 


Secretary. 


Central and South Ayr- 
shire (6 Circuits) 

Central Ayrshire No. 2 , 

Central Scotland (5 
Circuits) 

Dumbartonshire . . . 

Dumfriesshire (4 Circuits) 

East Lothian and Border . 

Fife 

Highland 

Lesmahagow 

Machars (2 Circuits) . . 

North Ayrshire (John 
Speir) (3 Circuits) 

North of Scotland (3 Cir- 
cuits) 

Renfrew and Bute (2 (cir- 
cuits) 

Rhine of Galloway (3 Cir- 
cuits) 

Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright (4 Circuits) 


Mr E. A. Bell, M.A., B.Sc., 2 Miller Rf>ad, 
Ayr. 

Mr Ceorge F. F. Siintli, Union Bank, 
Kilmarnock. 

Mr Artliur (4ihnour, ('.A., 23 Sihcrgrove 
Street, Glasgow. 

Mr Robert Bilsland, 35 AVylie Avenue, 
Alexandria. 

Messrs Henderson & Mackay, Solicitors, 
Lockerbie. 

Messrs Inglis, Orr, & Bruce, 19a Hill Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr F. Dow, Commercial Bank, Thornton, Fife. 

Mr J. M. Hunter, Queensgate, Inverness. 

Mr Thomas MacKail, British Liiu n Bank, 
Lesinnliagow. 

Mr William C'hristison, Barglass, Kirkinner. 

Mr George F, F. Smith, Union Bank, Kilmar- 
nock. 

Mr Robert C. May, Advocate, 77 Crown Street, 
Aberdeen. 

Mr Thomas Hunter, Solicitor, 36 High 
Street, Paisley. 

Mr W, Brown Moir, Cairnslea, Stranraer. 

Mr Patrick Gifford, Solicitor, Castle Douglas. 


Season 1943, 

The following table shows for each society or circuit tlie iniTuber 
of herds, the number of cows tested, the av<Tage interval between 
tests, and the duration of the recording season : — 
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Name of the Society or Circuit. 


Central and South Ayrshire — 

1. Ayr and Troon . . * . 

2. Coylton and Ochiltree 

3. Cumnock ..... 

4. Girvan 

6. Kilmarnock . . . . 

(). May bole 

7. Central Ayrshire No. 2 . 

Central Scotland — 

8. Carluke and District . 

9. Dunblane and District 

10. Strathaven and District 

1 1. Stratheiidrick .... 
1 1 , Dumbartonshire .... 

Dumfriesshire — 

le3. Dumfries — No. 1 . . . 

1 4. „ No. 2 . . . 

15. „ No. 3 . . . 

IG. „ No. 4 

17. East Lothian and Border 

18. Fife 

19. llighland 

20. Lesniahagow 

21. Macliars - No. 1 

22. „ No. II 

North Ayrshire (John Speir) — 

23. Fenwick 

21. ‘JohnRpeir* . . . . 

25. Stewarton and Montgomerie 

North of Scotland — 

2(>. Aberdeen, Kincardine and Angius 

27. Aberdeen, Moray and Banff 

28. Aberdeenshire , . . . 

Renfrew and Bute — 

29. Bute and Kintyro 

30. Paisley and Disiiiot . 

Rhins of Galloway — 

31. Kirkcolin and District 

32. Kirkmaiden and District . 

33 Luce Valley . . . , 

Stewartry of Kirkcudbright — 

31. Dalbeattie and New Abbey 

35. Castle Douglas and District 

36. Kirkcudbright and District 

37. Borgue, Twynholm & Gatehouse 


No. of 
Herds. 


23 

24 

25 

24 

23 

25 

24 

26 

25 
27 

23 

24 

21 

20 

23 
22 
22 
27 

24 

25 
22 

23 

19 

22 

18 

25 

26 
22 

21 

21 

27 

22 

25 

26 
25 

24 
23 


No. of 
Cow* 
Tested. 

Average 
inlet val be- 
tweenToBtH, 
ill Days. 

Duiatioii of 
Recording; 
Season, in 
Weeks. 

845 

28 

52 

947 

28 

52 

777 

28 

52 

1183 

28 

52 

930 

28 

52 

1085 

28 

52 

993 

28 

52 

882 

28 

52 

1006 

28 

52 

1173 

28 

52 

1394 

28 

62 

848 

28 

52 

840 

28 

52 

755 

28 

62 

927 

28 

62 

839 

28 

52 

1174 

28 

52 

1238 

28 

52 

789 

28 

52 

958 

28 

52 

1207 

28 

62 

973 

28 

62 

955 

25 

52 

901 

28 

5i’ 

857 

24 

62 

1364 

28 

52 

1659 

28 

52 

1192 

28 

52 

682 

28 

52 

791 

28 

62 

1385 

28 

52 

1593 

28 

52 

1618 

28 

62 

1612 

28 

52 

1409 

28 

62 

1350 

28 

62 

1345 

28 

52 


Total No. 


868 


40,476 
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HILK BBCOBBS. 


DEPlNITrONS. 

The milk records compiled by the Association are records of 
the estimated quantity of mUk produced by each cow in a separate 
lactation, and of the estimated percentage of milk fat contained 
in the milk. For convenience, a gallon of milk is reckoned as 10 lb. 
A gallon of milk of average quality weighs almost exactly lOJlb. 
The following further particulars concerning each record wore also 
given wherever possible : — 

Name of cow, byre number, and herd-book number. 

Sire of cow and herd-book number of sire. 

Dam of cow and herd-book number of dam. 

Date of birth. 

Date of calving preceding opening of record. 

Number of weeks in milk. 

Date of calving after record closed. 

The following particulars of the preceding records were appended 
to each record, where available : — 

Date of calving preceding opening of record. 

Quantity of milk in gallons. 

Percentage of fat in milk. 

Number of weeks in milk. 

The milk yields were estimated in respect of quantity and 
milk-fat pensentage from the results of systematic periodic t<*st8 by 
trained recorders approved by the Association. The recorders 
visited the farms for this purpose at intervals varying from twenty- 
one to twenty-eight, days, and each day of visit was regarded as 
the middle day of the period covered by tin* test. Milk records 
estimated in this way approximate closely to tlie actual milk yields. 

Method of JiECOKDiNG — O fficial Recordh. 

A distinctive feature of milk recording in Scotland m 1943, as 
in previous years, was that the official records were entirely the 
work of trained official recorders. Eecorders had previously to 
undergo a special course of training in milk recording at the West 
of Scotland Agricultural College or other approved College of 
Agriculture. Only candidates of good character and good general 
education were selected to attend these courses ; and all recorders 
before appointment were approved by the Executive Commit.tee of 
the Association, 

All dairy farmers taking advantage of the Association’s scheme 
were arranged into Local Milk Eecording Societies employing one 
or more recorders, the Executive Committee having power to 
transfer members from one local society to another, in order to 
find accommodation for new applicants, and at the same time 
avoid overlapping of recorder’s circuits. Each local society applying 
to the Association for Ucence to conduct milk recording under the 
Association’s scheme signed the form containing the Association’s 
rules and regulations, and agreed to conform to these rules. The 
local society selecteil and ai)pointed their recorder or recorders 
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from the list of approved recorders obtained from the Association. 
Apparatus, chemicals, sheets, and books were selected and arranged 
for by the Association, all byre sheets and record books used by 
the recorders being supplied free of charge. Thus uniformity of 
method was, as far as possible, assured. 

The official recorder visited each herd at regular intervals of 
not more than twenty-eight days. He, or she, arrived at the farm 
in the afternoon, usually by means of a small pony and trap provided 
by the local society for the purpose, or by motor-car, and was 
accommodated at the farm overnight. All cows giving milk in 
each herd, as far as possible, were included in the records. Each 
cow was clearly distinguished in the byre by a stall number on 
the wall, immediately in front of and above the level of the cow, 
and registered animals were also indelibly tattooed on the ears with 
distinctive registered tattoo markings. The cows were milked in 
the same rotation, evening and morning, on the occasion of the 
recorder’s visit. The recorder weighed and sampled the milk of 
each cow in the evening, noting the time at which each cow was 
milked, and entered the results in the corresponding columns in 
the byre sheet, taking up a position in the byre as near to the 
milkers as possible, so as to have them in full view, and, as far as 
practicable, receiving the milk direct from the milker at the cow’s 
side. He or she again weighed and sampled the milk of each cow 
in a similar manner in the morning, and entered the results in the 
byre sheet. He or she then tested the mixed evening and morning 
proportionate sample for each cow by the Gerber method, for per- 
centage of milk fat. He or she entered in the byre sheet any unusual 
conditions likely to affect the milk yields. The recorder was required 
to see that all milk samples and byre sheets were securely locked 
up overnight or during his absence. From the daily results the 
recorder calculated and completed the byre sheets, multiplying 
the yields by the exact number of days which had elapsed since 
the iast test, but so calculating throughout that each day of the 
visit was regarded as the middle day of the period covered by the 
test. Special ready-reckoners were used to facilitate calculating 
and to ensure greater accuracy. 

The byre sheets were written out in duplicate. The principal 
copies were posted at regular intervals to the office of the Association, 
and the second copies left with the respective members. The 
recorder transferred the results from the extended byre sheets to 
the milk record book for the herd indelibly in ink, each cow being 
assigned a separate page at the top of which full particulars of the 
cow were entered, including the indelible tattoo marks on the animal. 

Visits of inspection were made to each recorder and to the 
members of local societies at the different farms periodically 
throughout the year by members of the Association’s staff, and 
reports thereon submitted to the Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee reserved the right to withdraw approval 
of any recorder at any time, or to limit the period of service of any 
recorder with any particular society. Members of local societies 
VOL. Lvr, F 
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refusing to observe any of tho rules of the Association, or deemed 
to be guilty of conduct injurious to the true interests of mi lk 
recording, were liable to be temporarily or permanently suspended. 

During the year a number of surprise tests were made by the 
Association’s staff in order to check the recorder’s work. Ee-tests 
of the milk samples already tested by the recorder were also carried 
out ; for this purpose recorders were instructed to retain the mUk 
samples each morning till ten o’clock. 

All records were closed at the end of December, the current 
lactations being carried forward to the new books of the following 
year. Finally, summary sheets were written out in duplicate 
showing the total milk yield for each cow for tho lactation or part 
lactation, with full particulars of the cow, dates of calving, &c. The 
principal copy of the summary sheet was posted to the Association’s 
office with the record book, and the second copy left with the owner 
of the herd. 

An record books and summary sheets were carefully revised, 
corrected in detail, and initialed in the Association’s office during 
the next few months, the record books being returned later to the 
respective members, and the summary sheets retained and bound 
for future reference. 

The milk records were next classified into throe groups for cows 
and heifers respectively as imdernoted. Experience has confirmed 
the view that the most useful comparison is obtained by reckoning 
the yields in terms of pure butter fat. Such a comparison takes 
into consideration both the quantity and the quality of the milk. 

Cows with a milk record equivalent to not. less than 280 lb. 
of butter fat, and heifers with a mUk record equivalent to not less 
than 224 lb. of butter fat, were grouped in Class I. ('ows and 
heifers with milk records of less than two-thirds of these amounts 
— ^viz., 186 and 149 lb. of butter fat respectively — wer«‘ groutied 
in Class HI. ' 

The foUowing short table shows the corresponding valines of tlH‘S(* 
yields in fairly good milk of 3-5 per cent milk fat : — 


Cinnii 

Yield of Butter F«t 
(hh) 

f’oriPHponding Yield in Milk 
of 3 5 per lent Fnt. 
(GallonH ) 

Cows in Class I. . 

N ot less than 280 

800 

Heifers in Class I. 

Not less than 224 

! 640 

Cows in Class III. 

Less than 186 

531 

Heifers in Class III. . 

Less than 149 . 

426 


All cows and heifers with milk yields falling between these 
limits would come into Class 11. Such animals naturally claim 
less attention than the good mUkers or the obviously unprofitable 
animals. It should be noted, however, that Class TI. would include 
a certain number of unclassifiable yields, as there were a number 
of cases where, from various causes, the resiiltk of a whole normal 
lactation could not be obtained. 
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It should be noted that while the above standards for classifica- 
tion of milk yields are the same as for 1934 onwards, they are 
higher than those formerly adopted, in the proportion of 280 lb. of 
butter fat for a Class I. cow to the former standard of 250 lb., the 
other standards bearing the same relation as formerly to the cow 
Class I. standard. This decision of the Executive Committee brought 
the Class I. standard for cows and heifers respectively into line with 
those adopted since 1924 for the Association’s Annual Eegister of 
High-yielding cows. This subject was dealt with more fully in the 
1934 report under “ General Review.” 

It should always bo kept in mind when making a comparison 
of cows in different herds or m different districts that the different 
methods of dairying practised have a considerable infiuence on the 
milk yields, and that therefore mfik yields alone do not necessarily 
indicate the true relative inherent or hereditary milking qualities 
of the animal, but the authenticated milk records compiled by the 
Association are of inestimable value to breeders and ovmcrs of dairy 
cows if properly interpreted. 


Genkral Review. 

Notwithstanding difficulties in regard to labour, equipment, and 
alcohol and acid, milk recording in Scotland was carried on in 1943, 
and it was possible to maintain the system of control which has 
always been a feature of the Scottish Scheme. The nmnber of cows 
tested in 1943 was 40,476, an increase of 2536 over that of 1942. 
The recording work was carried out mainly by women recorders, 
who prior to appointment received a special course of instruction at 
the West of Scotland Agricultural College, Auchincruive. 

The year 1944 gives indication of being a record year in the 
history of the Association. In the latter part of 1943 many applica- 
tions were received from dairy farmers to have their herds milk 
recorded, and this demand has been continued. It has not been 
possible, as yet, to accommodate aU the applicants, but arrange- 
ments are in hand for the formation of additional circuits. Since 
the beginning of 1944 new circuits have been formed in the following 
societies : — 

Central and South Ayrshire ; 

Central Scotland ; 

East Lothian and Border ; 

Fife ; 

North of Scotland; 

Rhins of Galloway ; 

Stewartry of Kirkcudbright ; 

and a new society with one circuit has been formed in Arran. As 
at 30th April, 45 recorders’ circuits were in operation, and the 
number of herds recorded was 1034 as against 868 in 1943. This 
is the greatest number of herds ever recorded at one time by the 
Association, and this number will be considerably increased before 
the end of the y»‘ar. 
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ANALYSES FOB MEMBERS DURING 1943. 

By Dr J. F. TOCHER, Aberdeen, Analyst to the Society. 


The following is an account of the results of analyses of samples 
sent in by members during 1943 : — 


Eertilisees. 

The fertilisers examined during the season included nine com- 
pound manures, five superphosphates, six ground limes and lime- 
stones, and several miscellaneous fertilisers. The following table 
(Table I.) gives the results of analyses of the compound fertilisers : — 

Table I. 

Soluble Insoluble 



Nitrogen. 

phosphoric 

acid. 

phosphoric 

acid. 

Potash. 

Potato manure . 

. . 7-70 

7*65 

MO 

7*63 

Potato manure . 

5*36 

9*60 

0*60 

10*42 

Potato manure . 

4'76 

9-97 

0*64 

8*30 

N.P.K. manure . 

6-88 

7*50 

0*40 

8*85 

Turnip manure . 

1-43 

4*42 

12*84 

. . 

Turnip and swede manure . 

4-83 

11-57 

4*46 

. . 

Grain manure . 

6-58 

11*52 

0*88 

, , 

Grain manure . 

410 

12 29 

0*76 

, , 

Manure .... 

3-42 

12*52 

2*00 

. . 


The proportion of potash in the potato manures varied from 
7 -63 to 10-42 per cent. A proportion of potash as high as 10-42 
l»er cent is seldom found in potato fertilisers. The two samples 
of turnip manure contained insoluble phosphoric acid to the extent 
of 4-46 and 12-84 per cent. In the other samples of mixed fertiliser 
the insoluble phosphoric acid present was that from the super- 
phosphate. 

Three of the samples of superphosphate were in close accordance 
with the guarantee of 18 per cent soluble phosphoric acid. The 
proportions of moisture varied from 10-6 to 13-1 per cent. One 
sample contained only 16-3 per cent of soluble phosphoric acid. 
A sample of American superphosphate contained 42-2 per cent of 
water soluble phosphoric acid. This fertiliser may be prepared 
from phosphate rock and phosphoric acid. 

A sample of horn, hoof, and bone meal contained 8-3 per cent 
of nitrogen and 10-3 per cent of insoluble phosphoric acid, while 
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a sample of anUer dust contained less nitrogen and more phosphoric 
acid — 5*64 per cent and 20 per cent respectively being present. 

Pour samples of limestone contained from 86-8 to 97 0 per cent 
of calcium carbonate. A sample of ground lime contained 61*4 
per cent of caustic lime. The waste lime examined was found to 
contain 67-6 per cent of calcium carbonate. This is approximately 
two-thirds of the proportion present in good quality limestone. 
A special fertiliser contained 47 -9 per cent of sand. Five per cent 
of insoluble phosphoric acid was present with 8-5 per cent of potash. 
The value of this material, according to the Society’s units, was 
approximately £2, 19s, per ton. 

The results of analysis of a manure containing straw were 
found to be comparable with those obtained from farmyard manure. 
Two samples of flue dust were found to have no fertilising value. 
Only 0-3 ptr cent of nitrogen was present, with slight traces of 
phosphate and potash. An organic fertiliser was found to contain 
20-3 per cent of nitrogen. 


Fee din g-Stuffs. 

The samples of feeding-stuffs analysed comprised samples of 
meat and bone meal and dairy and poultry meals. The meat and 
bone meals contained from 11 to 17 per cent of oil, from 50-6 to 
67-8 per cent of albuminoids, and from 6-8 to 8-1 per cent of 
phosphoric acid. 

One of the samples of dairy meal analysed contained less oil 
than the prescribed minimum, only 1 per cent of oil being present, 
but the proportions of albuminoids and fibre were normal. Another 
sample of dairy meal contained a proportion of albuminoids very 
slightly beyond the maximum prescribed by the Compound and 
Mixed Feeding Stuffs (No. 2) Order as amended. A sample of 
National poultry food lA (laying n)eal) also contained a proportion 
of albimiinoids beyond the pr(‘8cribed maximum of 19 per cent. 
A sample labelled ‘ Fish Meal ’ was found to consist of coffee 
residues. 

The Statutory Eules and Orders referring to cattle, horse, pig. 
and ])oulfry foods give detailed regulations regarding the nature 
and composition of ingr(‘dients, and specify the conditions for the 
proportions of oil, albuminoids, and fibre in the prepared feeding- 
stuffs. In all cases the proportion of fibre is a maximum, while 
that of albimiinoids is given as minima and maxima. Poultry 
foods have a minimum of 3 per cent for oil ; pig foods have a maxi- 
mum of 4 per cent. These war-time regulations do not invalidate 
the limits of variation applied to guarantees given under the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act. 
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Tho following table (Table II.) gives the results of analysis of 
the various feeding-stuffs received : — 


Tablb II. 


Meat and bone meal , 

Meat and bone meal . 

Meat and bone meal . 

OU. 

. IMO 
. 17-13 

. 16-04 

Albu- 

minoids. 

67-76 

60-56 

67-06 

Phos. 

acid. 

8-14 

6- 76 

7- 16 

Soluble 

carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fibre. 

Ash. 

Moisture. 

No. 1a laying mash . 

No. 1a layers* mash 

3-70 

25-62 

, , 

6-73 

, , 


3-21 

20-92 


8-62 

, . 

, , 

Dairy meal 

1-00 

23-47 

44-86 

8-67 

7-61 

14-39 

Dairy ration 
* Fish meal * 

6-40 

26-90 

43-59 

6-90 

6-02 

12-19 

7-27 

14-66 

46-54 

14-70 

12-70 

6-23 


Milks. 

Of the samples of milk analysed, one was found to be below 
the presumptive limit of 3 per cent in milk fat, while one was 
below the presumptive limit of 8-5 per cent in solids-not-fat. 

The foDowing table (Table III.) gives the results of analysis 
of the samples received. Thirteen of the samples were analysed 
for milk fat percentage only. 


Tabi.b III. 


No. 

Fat, 

per cent. 

Solids-not-fat, 
per cent. 

No. 

per (sent, 

1 

270 

9-35 

11 

3-90 

2 

3-05 

9-04 

12 

4-40 

3 

3*40 

9-33 

13 

6-80 

4 

4-10 

8-35 

14 

4-25 

6 

4-70 

8-85 

15 

4-30 

6 

3-85 

8-75 

16 

3-35 

7 

4-57 

8-69 

17 

4-80 

8 

4-62 

• e 

18 

4-35 

9 

4-20 

• e 

19 

4-90 

10 

4-50 

• • 

20 

4-05 


SoliilK-not-fat, 
por cent. 


The proportion of milk fat varied from 2 - 7 () to 6 -SO per c-ent, 
the average being 4 ‘23 per cent. Fourteen of the samples contained 
over 4 per cent of fat. The proportion of solids-not-fat varied from 
8-36 to 9*36 per cent, the average being 8-91 per cent. 


Watebs. 

Four of the twenty -nine samples of water received were found 
(o be unfit for domestic use. One sample contained one part per 
million of dissolved lead, while another was of poor quality owing 
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to the presence of nitrite. This, often in conjunction with increased 
amounts of free and albuminoid ammonia, usually indicates the 
access of surface or drainage water which can, in most cases, bo 
prevented by attending to the well. In connection with some of 
the samples, advice was given about suitable piping and treatment 
of cisterns. 


Poisons. 

Several examinations of feeding-stuHs and of stomach contents 
were made in trying to determine the cause of illness or death of 
various kinds of stock. 

Lead was foimd to be present in the stomach contents of a 
stirk in sufiBcient amount to have caused death. Arsenic was 
responsible for the deaths of three cows. A sample of sheep dip 
examined in connection with this case was found to contain arsenic 
to the extent of 62 grains per gallon. The stomach contents of a 
dog contained traces of bismuth from medicine administered, but 
no poison was detected. Bismuth is frequently used as a medica- 
ment. The active ingredient in a sample of rat poison was found 
to be red squill. This material is largely used because it is stated 
1 0 be harmless to domestic animals in the proportions required for 
rat baits. 

I should again like to point out to menib( rs that in cases involving 
a search for poisons, adequate amounts of stomach contents, &e., 
should be sent for analysis. 
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POST-WAK AGRICULTURE. 

MEMORANDUM BY THE BOARD OP DIRECTORS. 


National Viewpoint. 

The land of our country is a precious national licrilagc. The 
object of any post-war agricultural policy must be to see that 
the land is used in the best interests of the nation, and handed on 
in a state of unimpaired fertility to succeeding generations. 

In order to secure this it is essential that the three parties 
directly interested, the landowner, the farmer, and the farm worker, 
should receive an adequate return for their capital, skill, and 
labour. In the past, agriculture has been the victim of our 
industrial exports and imports. It has been sacrificed for the 
sake of securing markets for our industrial products abroad. No 
assured return has been forthcoming for the products of the soil 
to enable it to be cultivated efficiently. 

Stable conditions are essential in order to prevent th(‘ industry 
from sinking into the state into which it has so often fallen in the 
past. Agriculture must bo regarded as < ne of the essential defence 
services. It must be recognised that it is in the national interest 
that agriculture should be safeguarded and placed on a footing 
which wiU 'maintain it in a state of reasonable prosperity. 

The numbers engaged in .agriculture and its dependent trades 
during the years preceding the war were far in excess of the numbers 
engaged in any other single industry. With agriculture* restored 
to a state of prosperity, an incentive would be provided for the 
development of rural trades and crafts associated with agriculture, 
and a consequent increase in the rural population could be looked 
for. Increased prosperity in agriculture and consequent greater 
purchasing power on the part of those engaged in it, together with 
an expanded rural population, would render effective support to 
other industries by providing a valuable home market. 

The notes which foUow have been prepared as a result of con- 
sideration of conditions in Scotland, but the broad principles 
indicated would apply to the whole country. 

The Directors have not considered it necessary to go into 
elaborate details or to review the past history of agri(*.ulture, but 
merely to state broadly what they deem to bo the essentials to 
keep the industry on a sound basis. 
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ESSENTIALS FOR POST-WAR AGRICULTURE. 

The Directors anticipate that the present Ministry of Food 
will ho continued for a time after the cessation of hostilities, and 
they are of opinion that it is during that period that a future policy 
for agriculture should be framed and passed into legislation. 

For real stability and prosperity in agriculture after the war 
there must be a long-term poUcy. With this end in view there 
appear to the Directors to be five main essentials, as follows : — 

I. Effective regulation of food imports. 

II. Control of prices to producers. 

III. Regulation of home production and efficiency in the 

industry. 

IV. Capital for re-equipment. 

V. Improved conditions for those working on the land. 


I. Effective Regulation of Imports. 

It is suggested that there be Machinery (possibly a Ministry) to 
control the purchase and sale and distribution of all imports of 
food-stuffs for man and live stock. 


II. Control of Prices. 

The Controlling Authority referred to would regulate and control 
the prices of home-produced food-stuffs in relation to costs of 
jnoduction. Further, there should be a thorough investigation 
into the costs of distribution of all food-stuffs. 


III. Regulation of Home Production and Efficiency 
IN THE Industry. 

It is recommended that the Regulating Authority for Agri- 
culture should be the Secretary of State, through County Agri- 
cultural Committees. 

A complete production survey of all agricultural land for crop 
aifd stock would require to be made. This would form the basis 
upon which to calculate the food production from our own soil, 
and would regulate the standard of homo production and the 
imports required. 

County Agrieuliural Committees . — ^It is recommended that 
powers presently vested in County Councils relating to the formation 
of holdings or other matters connected with agriculture ’ 
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be abolished. This would not apply to matters of Public Health, 
except as hereinafter referred to. 

There should be set up in each county or district a County 
Agricultural Committee, or Committees, consisting of from eight 
to ten members, appointed by the Secretary of State. The appoint- 
ments to the Committee would be during the pleasure of the 
Secretary of State. Vacancies would be filled by the Secretary 
of State. There should be included in the membership of such 
Committees representation of landowners (including occupying 
owners), tenants, and farm workers. Each Committee would have 
a Secretary and an Executive Officer. 

The duties of the Committee would broadly bo : — 

(1) General supervision of the plans of crop and stock and of 
the standard of farming in the coimty or area. 

(2) General supervision of the equipment of the buildings, 
fences, drainage, &c., with power to order re-equipment. 

(3) Consultative in all matters relating to the use of land for 
smallholdings and for the dhersion of land from agriculture to 
forestry, building sites, or other non-agricultural purposes, and 
consultative with County Councils regarding alterations or additions 
to existing buildings or new farm buildings. 

The duty of the Committee should be to see that the best use 
is made of the laud, keeping in view varying conditions and tyi)es 
of soil. Aifiected parties would have right of appeal to a Tribunal 
set up by the Secretary of State in respect of any order S('r^ ed on 
them by the Committee. 


IV. Capital fob Re-jbquipment. 

Much capital will be required in any scheme of post-var agri- 
culture, and the Directors have considered the matter under the 
following heads : — 

(1) Soil . — The war production plans have been made possible 
largely by the use of the stored manurial capital in the soil. Some 
restoration has been made by the application of lime and artificial 
manures, but much capital will be required to restore the soil to a 
condition for a completely balanced agriculture. 

Soil analysis made before, but particularly during the war, 
has revealed a considerable shortage in the lime requirement^ of 
the soil, and every endeavour must be made to open up and develop 
sources of supply, particularly in the remoter parts of the country. 

(2) Buildings, &o . — ^Many workers’ houses require to be rebuilt 
or drastically overhauled ; dwelling-houses on smaller farms and 
crofts leave much to be desired as homes, and many farm steadings 
require to be repaired or remodelled or added to in order to make 
them suitable to house and feed stock under conditions which our 
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mottt recent knowledge demands^ and in order that crops and the 
large range of modern implements may he properly housed. Fencing 
and draining constantly require considerable capital outlay. 

(3) Ownership . — ^After the fullest consideration, the Directors 
do not favour nationalisation of the land. They are satisfied that 
in the present varied class of ownership and tenancy there is a 
foimdation upon which to build a prosperous post-war agriculture. 

Should an owner or owner-occupier be imable to equip or 
re-equip his land as required by the County Agricultural Com- 
mittee, or as determined by the Appeal Tribunal, then the property 
would be sold under a State guarantee. The property would be 
valued by a qualified valuator and put up for sale in the open 
market, and, failing a private purchaser at or above the valuation, 
the land would be purchased by the State at the valuation fixed. 

The Directors recommend that for existing tenancies, where 
considerable re-equipment is required and one of the parties wishes 
a readjustment of the present rent, failing agreement, arbitration 
should be carried out in the usual way and a rent adjusted for the 
farm as equipped at the date of legislation. 

In the event of the County Agricultural Committee ordering 
re-equipment, the tenant would pay such additional rent for the 
re-equipment as might be arranged, and, failing agreement, as might 
be fixed by arbitration. 

County Agricultural Committees would have i>owcrB to order 
upkeep. All cases of disjjute as to upkeep between owner and 
tenant should be subject to the decision of the County Agricultural 
(.'/ommittee, with right of appeal to the Tribunal previously 
referred to. 

The Directors recommend that all (!(»st8 of re-equipping buildings, 
where ordered or sanctioned by the County Committee, should 
rank as cost of upkeep and should be allowed in the Maintenance 
Claim. 

(4) Heather Burning and Hill Land Improvement . — County 
Agricultural Committees would have power to order heather burning 
and other means for the improvement of hill grazings. In all cases 
of dispute as to the areas to be burned, the matter would bo referred 
to the County Agricultural Committee, whose finding would be 
final and binding between owner and tenant. 

(5) Bracken . — ^Bracken could not be tackl(*d under a depressed 
agriculture such as existed pre-war, and the Directors are of opinion 
that many areas of infe^sted bracken land can now be treated only 
as a national matter. 


V. Improved (\)ni)JTIOns for those Working on THFi'^LAND. 

(1) Wages . — These naturally form a first charge »>n the profits 
of a prosperous agriculture, and would be adjusted by a National 
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Wages Board in liaison with the suggested Controlling Authority 
for imports and prices. 

(2) Housing . — ^As wages form a first charge on the profits of 
the industry, so the first 'capital charge must essentially be for 
the provision of modem dwellings, in suitable environment, for 
all land workers. Much has been done in the past twenty years 
to improve workers' houses, but much of such improvement is 
now out of date. Many houses reconditioned should have been 
demolished and new houses erected on other and better sites, 
but the terms of the grants for reconditioning precluded this 
being done. 

The main difficulties in the provision of rural housing are the 
lack in many counties of regional water supplies, drainage, and 
electric light and power. Brainage is not an insurmountable 
difficulty in rural areas, but water, lighting and power are essentials, 
and must be provided if we are to retain the workers on the land. 
The supply of water should be designed on a national basis. 

The ‘ tied ’ house is the class of dwelUng favoured by farmers 
in Scotland as being the best from a management point of view, 
but imder the guarantees envisaged convenience must be sacrificed 
to what is in the best interests of the workers and of the State. 
Houses for ‘ key ’ workers must of necessity be situated near the 
farm buildings, and should be provided by the owner of the land 
as part of the standing equipment. General workers might have 
their dwellings centred in groups or villages, at points suitable to 
a number of farms. Such centres would not be possible for sheep 
farms, and the houses on these must inevitably remain ‘ tied ’ 
and on the farms, but should be situated at suitable poinf.s, and 
with good access roads. A development of the suggested grouping 
of houses would be a centre for smallholdings, rural craftsmen, 
such as blacksmith-agricultural engineers, and other tradesmen, 
and centres of transport. Such villages would make for economy 
in the provision of water supplies and other services. Transport of 
workers might seem a difficulty, but when an industry is prosperous 
such difficultios can be overcome. The provision of these houses 
would be a matter for the State. 

Where existing farm cottages provided by the proprietors 
conform to Public Health requirements, these would remain ‘ tied ' 
cottages, and would continue so, so long as they complied with these 
requirements, or were made to do so. 

Provision would require to be made at all such centres of popula- 
tion for ample facilities for social life, and for meeting-places for 
Women's Rural Institutes and other similar organisations. 


Long-tekm Policy. 

The Directors view with some concern th<» 8uggest(*d four years’ 
plan for agriculture. They are satisfied that, unless the industry 
can look forward to a guaranteed policy over a lengthened ijeriod , 
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no capital will be forthcoming to equip the land. Given a long- 
term policy, it is anticipated that the industry will bo able to 
finance the equipment by loans on easy terms from the State or 
otherwise. Capital so used to be repaid in capital and interest 
over a period not exceeding twenty years. 


GENEBAL OBSEEVATIONS. 

Fat Stock . — Of the pre-war output from Scottish farms, live 
stock and their products represented approximately 76 per cent 
of the total, and unless this essential fact is kept in view by those 
aiming at the production of protective as against energy foods, the 
results are more likely to be harmful than helpful. 

The interdependence between one area or class of farming and 
another is finely balanced, and only now, with increased cropping 
in the arable areas, is the necessary dependence returning. 

Tt is suggested, therefore, that, subject to some adjustment in 
detail, the existing control of the meat industry be continued, as 
anything short of complete control cannot but fail in its intention. 

There is a definite need of greater facilities for cold storage 
to carry over during peak marketing periods, while accommodation 
for hanging carcases a suflicient time would overcome a handicap 
the home product has suffered under for many years. 

With, in most cases, greatly lessened costs of production, 
imported meat can be sold at a price to allow sufficient margin to 
level up prices of the home product. 

It is recognised that control by itself will not completely effect 
the ensuring of an adequate demand in competition with the 
liigh-grade imported meat. Every encouragement, therefore, must 
be given, and every effort made by those in the industry to con- 
centrate upon the production of a super grade that caimot be 
equalled by overseas supplies. 

Store Stock . — Under a guaranteed market for finished products, 
a largo proportion of our beef and mutton requirements would 
be met by stock reared in this country, and ample provision must 
be made for this in framing a balanced agriculture. Under such a 
guarantee, there would be scope and encouragement for the 
up-grading of our stock, and our marginal and hill land would 
become a valuable source of supply for our store markets. 

Co-operation . — ^The Directors visualise the setting up of area 
co-operation amongst farmers for the purchase of manures, feeding- 
stuffs, and other requirements, and for transport. 

Transport . — To bring the Highlands and Islands into a favour- 
able position to share in any post-war prosperity in agriculture, a 
uniform system of transport charges is recommended on the lines 
of the postal system. 
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Education . — ^Brief reference has been made to tbe possibilities 
for allied trades and rural interests through a revived agriculture. 
That also, by affording good wages and better prospects, would 
go some way to solve the social evil of the pre-war drift by rural 
workers to populated centres, causing depletion on the one hand 
and unemployment on the other. 

Initiative alone will not bring about the required change. The 
realisation of the benefits of healthful and steady employment 
under improved conditions will at first require to be instilled into 
our youth during the closing years of their school life by careful 
training for individual and social life. The proposed extension of 
school age affords an opportunity, that is, if a complete readjust- 
ment of the curriculum as it affects pupils from 12 years of age bo 
adopted. Pupils from 12 to 14 years presently attending a rural 
primary school are merely marking and wasting time, and unless 
some outlet is to be provided for the pupil’s activities in mind and 
body, there is no justification for an extension of the school period. 

We recommend, therefore, that pupils, on reaching the age of 
11 + years, and Avho are not preparing for a secondary education, 
should attend a centralised counly school — ^preferably residential — 
affording, apart from general education, facilities for elementary 
science and practical training for boys, and domestic science for 
girls, according to the pupil’s needs and bent. Isolated instances 
on such lines are already being tried out, with the view that the 
future generation may prove better citizens and more skilled and 
contented rural workers. 

On reaching the school leaving age, with the possible exception 
of the ihore thinly populated areas, rural pupils can readily find 
employment in agriculture, while the introduction of conipulsorj^ 
part-time Continuation Classes will afford an opportunity for 
technical training, planned in relation to the vocation the. pupil 
intends to follow. Such a departure from the traditional scheme of 
elementary school curriculum, in fact, implies a profoimd change 
in the scope and method of rural teaching, and to meet the situation 
it will be necessary to envisage in a definite manner the nature of 
the work which will fall to rural teachers and to make provision 
for their training. This implies a major development in the existing 
facilities provided by the Agricultural Colleges. Already expansion 
in college work has taken place through the greater demands made 
upon the industry, following on which an increase in the numbers 
of students may be anticipated, requiring additional staff, and 
entirely new and larger premises will require to be provided if the 
work is to be satisfactorily dealt with. 

Throughout the history of our three Colleges finance has been, 
for the most part, a difficult question. The principle that Govern- 
ment grants are conditional on adequate support from Local 
Authorities is in theory admirable. In practice, while Local 
Authorities are generally very much alive to getting full value for 
their contribution, their interest in the work, if measured by the 
amount of their contribution, must, in too many instances, be 
slight. The financial stringency from which the Colleges normally 
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suffer handicaps progress, while the staffs’ scale of salaries offers 
no immediate or future inducement for the best students to accept 
appointments. 

The Directors are strongly of opinion that there must be a 
complete survey of the whole field of Agricultural Education, and 
that our Agricultural and Veterinary Colleges and Eesearch 
Institutes must be housed, equipped, and staffed so that there be 
no impediment to the work of education, research, and trial. 

Animal Diseases . — ^The farm live stocks of our country are the 
best in the world, and steps must be taken to eliminate disease of 
all stock, and, in particular, tuberculosis, mastitis, and contagious 
abortion. Notification of these diseases should be compulsory, 
and no animal suffering from them should be offered for public 
sale. All imported breeding stock should be certified free from 
disease on arrival in this country. 


8 Eglinton Crescent, 
Edinburgh 12, 3rd November 1943. 
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DEMONSTRATION AND EXHIBITION OF 
NEW IMPLEMENTS. 

OASTLETON, EASSIE, ANGUS, Apbil 1944. 

In November 1943 the Directors had before them a proposal that 
the Society hold two Demonstrations of the latest implements 
in 1944 — one in the early summer and the other in the autumn. 
The proposal was remitted to the Implements Committee for 
consideration, and, if so decided, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

The Implements Committee, after due consideration, made the 
following recommendations : that there be (1) a Demonstration 
in April which would include Potato Planters, Potato Coverers, 
Eow-Crop Implements, and Transplanters ; and (2) a Demonstra- 
tion in the late summer or early autumn, which would include 
Combine Harvesters, anything new in Binders, Beet-Lifters, and 
Potato Harvesting Machines. It was suggested that the spring 
Demonstration be held in the County of Perth or the County of 
Angus, and the autumn Demonstration in the Lothians. Each 
Demonstration would last for two days, and, at the same time, 
there would be on Exhibition other new and improved implements 
which it might not be possible to show in actual operation. 

These proposals were approved by the Directors on 6th January 
1944, and, on the recomendation of the Implements Committee, it 
was remitted to the following Sub-Committee to carry out the 
arrangements : Sir Joshua Eoss-Taylor, Convener, Major E. P. 
Brebner, C.B.E., Mr James Baton, Mr Thomas Hutchison, Mr 
W. D. Simpson, and Mr Finlay MacGillivray. Mr T. A. Wedderspoon 
was later co-opted as a member of the Committee. 

An excellent site for th*o Demonstration of Implements designed 
for spring work was placed at the disposal of the Society through 
the courtesy of Mr Thomas A. Wedderspoon, Castleton, Eassie, 
Angus. Mr Wedderspoon very kindly placed at the disposal of 
the Society fifty acres of plough-land for demonstration purposes, 
and a large grass field for exhibition purposes and for use as a car 
park. Eules and Eegulations were drawn up and entries invited 
by advertisement in the Press. A large and representative entry 
was received. The date of the Demonstration was fixed for 19th 
and 20th April. 

Mr C. Davies of the Machinery Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture was, on the invitation of the Committee, released by 
the Ministry in order that he might undertake the technical 
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supervision of the Demonstration and furnish a report thereon. 
The Department of Agriculture and the three Agricultural Colleges 
in Scotland kindly agreed to the services of their Machinery 
Instructors being made available to assist Mr Davies in the work 
of supervision. 

Through the courtesy of the Lord Provost and Council of Dundee, 
arrangements were made with British Eestaurants, Dundee, to 
provide snack luncheons and teas on the ground. These facilities 
were highly appreciated by the large number of visitors who were 
present at the Demonstration. 

Lady Cayzer, Deputy President of the Angus Branch of the 
British Red Cross Society, kindly undertook to arrange for a 
collection to be taken by V.A.D.’s in aid of the Scottish Red Cross 
Agriculture Fund, and a sum of £221, Os. 3d. was raised. 

The weather on the first day of the Demonstration was tmfor- 
tunately wet, and only a few of the machines could be seen in 
operation. On the second day, however, the weather improved, 
and practically all the machines were seen at work. The Society 
desires to express its appreciation of the public-spirited manner 
in which manufacturers responded to the invitation to enter 
implements. The attendancx> of the piiblic was estimated at 6000 
on each day, or JO, 000 in all. 

Mr Wedderspoou not only placed his fields at the disposal of 
the Society, but also the use of his farm buildings and implements, 
and the services of his staff. The details of the local arrangements 
wore almost entirely in his hands, and he was indefatigable in his 
efforts to promote the success of the Demonstration. The cordial 
thanks of Ihe Society are due to Mr Wedderspoon for his most 
valuable services. 

Mr Davies carried out his duties as Technical Supervisor of 
th(‘. Demonstration with tact and efficiency, and the thanks of the 
Society are due to him, not only for the manner in which he dis- 
charged these duties, but also for his interesting and informative 
report on the Demonstration. 


REPORT BY TECHNICAL SUPERVISOR. 

Mr (\ DAVIES, Technical AdTiser on Agricultural Machinery, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheties. 


The Demonstration was in some respects unique, being one of 
the first, if not actually the only comprehensive demonstration of 
toolbars and other tractor-mounted equipment under field con- 
ditions to be held in Britain. Many difficulties had to be contended 
with. These were mainly due to war-time transport restrictions, 
and they affected not only the exhibitors, but also the many 
thousands of keenly interested farmers who were present on both 
days. Nevertheless, the Society is to be congratulated on getting 
VOL. LVI. o 
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together such an array of row-crop equipment, in laying out the 
demonstration in such a way that each tool and machine could 
be examined and appraised without that crowding which is so 
common at similar gatherings, and in bringing to the notice of 
progressive farmers and their workers new and improved appliances 
for sp€^ng up work and cutting down costs of production. The 
educational value of the demonstration was great. 

Space does not permit of a full description of each machine and 
tool, but brief comments are made under these headings : — 

Toolbars and Similar Equipment. 

Row-Crop Machines and Appliances. 

Other Machinery Demonstrated. 

Machinery on Exhibition. 

Toolbars. — ^From the demonstrator’s point of view the con- 
ditions, apart from the wet weather on the first day, were excellent, 
the fields being level, the plots of sufficient length to obviate too 
frequent turns, and the soil a very light, free- working sandy loam, 
almost free from stones. 

So far as ridging bodies are concerned, it is clear that whilst 
most makers have satisfactorily solved the problem of mounting 
such bodies on tractors, they have not all perfected these fittings. 
They are still experimenting with the splitting back or covering of 
potatoes. There is no doubt that this operation of splitting requires 
a well-designed and carefully set tool, together with a high degree 
of skill on the tractor-driver’s part. This work is even more difficult 
on some sloping land, but the demonstrators lacked the conditions 
to display their prowess and their implement’s ability to treat such 
fields. 

David Brown Tractors Ltd., Meltham, near Huddersfield, Yorks., 
and Macneill Tractors Ltd., St Peter’s Lane, Glasgow, 0.2. — These 
two firms jointly showed David Brown tractors fitted with row-crop 
rear wheels, power lift, ridge-riding fronts, and row-crop cultivating 
tools. The tractors and the implements attached all did good work. 
The 3-row ridger fitted with Macneill Patent Clutch Kelease made 
a neat job, although to some tastes the ridges might have been a 
bit deeper. The quality of the splitting was fair. 

Dening <9 Co. (1937) Ltd., Orimehard Works, Chard, Somerset, 
demonstrated an implement built on the lines of the ‘ Oxford ’ 
toolbar. This is a neat and workmanlike tool in which some 
recently introduced improvements have been incorporated, mainly 
in the lifting mechanism. Careful driving was necessary when 
covering to keep the front wheels of the Fordson on top of the 
ridges. 

Ford Motor Co. Ltd. (Harry Ferguson Incorporated), Dagenham, 
Essex. — This firm showed a range of Ford-Ferguson implements, 
all of which were examined with interest. The method of atta(ih. 
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meat to the tractor and the very effective hydraulic lift for these 
tools appealed to many discriminating farmers. The equipment 
demonstrated put up good performances. 

The sugar beet cultivator, with its second seat on the tractor 
and what appeared to be a very sensitive steerage lever, was 
unfortunately not shown working, but it will probably prove to 
be .a very useful addition to the range of steerage hoes for other 
crops as well as beets. 

Implo Ltd., 83 Hutcheson Street, Glasgow, 0.1. — ^Although this 
firm showed a toolbar, their main contribution was a hydraulic 
lift for Fordson tractor. This easily attached device with suitably 
designed or adapted ploughs and other implements, such as the 
toolbar, which they demonstrated, gives the Fordson many of 
the advantages possessed by tractors initially designed with such 
lifts. 

International Harvester Co. of Gt. Britain Ltd., 259 City Eoad, 
E.C.l. — ^The Farmall ‘ H ’ Row-Crop tractor equipped with lift-all 
attachment was demonstrated with the firm’s toolbar, equipped 
with tines or ridgers as required. Although light in appearance, 
and it is unwise to judge by that standard in these days of high-duty 
steels, the tool acquitted itself well, making the ridges and then 
cultivating between them. 

L.O. Tractors Ltd., Coupar- Angus, Perthshire, have given a good 
deal of thought to the splitting of ridges, and their front coverer 
gave an impressive display, and it might be on these lines that 
covering tools will develop. 

Their rear mounted toolbar did very good work. 

Another interesting entry was a 3-row ridger fitted with a 
distributor for depositing fertilisers in the furrows before setting 
the seeds. This combined machine is a very useful contribution 
to the large growers’ needs, but the power of the tractor used was 
undoubtedly more than was required for the work done. 

James Mackintosh, Angus Engineer Works, North Street, Forfar, 
Angus. — These makers demonstrated a power-lift toolbar designed 
for attachment to a Massey-Harris 101 Junior Tractor, and this 
toolbar has a novel and useful feature — ^a telescopic guide — ^to 
circumvent interference with the vertical lift. The outfit behaved 
well in ridging and cultivating, but when splitting back the quality 
of the work was not good, due either to inexperience on the part 
of the driver or insufficient pneumatic wheel grip. 

A. T. MungaU Ltd., 167-169 Castle Street, Forfar. — ^The Parra- 
frame Hand Lift, back-mounted toolbar for Fordsons functioned 
satisfactorily, but appeared to require an appreciable effort to raise 
it on the headlands. 


Bansomes, Sims d Jefferies Ltd., Orwell Works, Ipswich, Suffolk, 
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entered the following excellent collection of toolbars and culti- 
vators : — 

Front Toolbar Frame C.60, for IHC Model “ M ” Tractor. 

Bear Toolbar Frame C.46, for IHO Model “ M ” Tractor. 

Front Toolbar Frame C.62, for Case Model DOS. 

Bear Toolbar Frame C.24D, for Case Model DCS. 

Bear Toolbar Frame C.S6B, for Fordson Standard 4-wheel 
Tractor. 

Bear Toolbar Frame C.S7A or C.S8A, for John Deere Model 
“ A ” or “ B ” Tractor. 

Tractor Cultivator, for Bow Crop Work — ^Dauntless No. ISB 
or No. 14B. 

Subsoiler C.IC. 

The work done in every case was of a high order when ridging 
and cultivating, but all the covering was not of the same quality. 

The combined front and rear toolbar frames for ridge-making 
is an innovation, and might appeal to some farmers. 

The Subsoiler is an implement capable of pan-breaking and 
very deep subsoil stirring, an operation which undoubtedly improves 
the yielding capacity of some fields. 

Alexander Seott, Agricultural Engineer, North Broomage, 
Larbert. — The. toolbar entered by this firm for attachment to a 
Fordson can be fitted with cultivating tines or ridging bodies. 
The latter are provided with spring-loaded buckles to act as safety 
releases on stony land, buf. the nature of the demonstration field 
did not enable these to be seen in action. The implemcuit behaved 
satisfactorily. 

Peter /Small, 15 Queen Street, Forfar. — This firm showed a 
cultivating attachment designed for power lift Farmall ‘‘ H ” and 
“ M ” tractors, and the work done was very creditable. 

John Wallace & 8om Ltd., 34 Baton Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow, 
E.l, had two implements operating in the field, both fitted to 
Oliver “ 70 ” tractors. The rear toolbar, working on what might 
be called orthodox lines, did a very good job of work in ridge-making. 

The front toolbar, perhaps more accurately described as side 
mounted, has not been seen as much over here as rear mounted. 
With certain makes of tractors, and the Bow Crop Oliver is one of 
these, this arrangement certainly has a number of advantages, 
the visibility of the work in hand being not the least of these, which 
is important when covering potatoes and also for inter-row 
cultivation. 


Little has been said about the tractors to which these various 
implements were atf.ached, mainly because the demonstration was 
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to enable the tools to show their paces, but it must be remembered 
that for row-crop work a tractor with adjustable wheel tracks and 
with ample clearance is generally desirable. This does not, however, 
rule out a fixed track machine, providing the farmer is prepared 
to adapt his row widths to the tractor ho has. We might at times 
be too conservative in our ideas about the distance apart some of 
our crops should be. 

Also it should be borne in mind when witnessing demonstrations 
such as this, and in comparing machines, that a good operator can 
often make a poor implement put up an impressive performance, 
whereas an inexperienced demonstrator might let down a well- 
designed and excellently made tool by inexpert handling. 

Eidge splitting can always be accomplished more satisfactorily, 
especially if a 4-wheel tractor is used, when the first ridges are- 
made with good flat tops. The covered potatoes can be left with a 
nicely crested ridge if this is desired, but to attempt to steer a 
tractor on top of sharp crests is asking too much of driver, tractor, 
and ridging bodies. 


Eoavcrop Machines. 

Two Potato Planters w(‘re seen at work. The “ Teagle,*’ 
made by Iknirig <k (Jo. (Somerset), is a reasonably successful 
att(‘mpt to eliminate all hand-placing of the tubers in the feed 
mechanism. Two sets of chains and cups lift the seed from a 
suitable hopper and cany it through spouts, dei»ositing it in the 
furrows made by small ridging bodies. The operator who rides 
on the machine is mainly occupied in filling gaps in the con- 
veyor or removing doubles. Fertiliser is applied by a separate 
mechanism, and a simple device ensures that there is a light sprink- 
ling of soil between the seed and the fi'rtiliscr. This 2-row planter 
did good work, and is greatly improved in design and performanct* 
since it first appeal'd a couple of years ago. 

The other Potato Planter, the Eobot, entered by Tramplanters 
(Eobot) Ltd., Sandridge, near St Albans, Herts., was also a 2-row 
machine equipped with a fertiliser attachment. This planter is 
designed for hand-feeding, the operators sitting fore and aft within 
comfortable reach of the hopper, through which a supply of seed 
passes by gravity. 

Both of these Potato Plant-ers were equipped with fmrow 
openers and efficient coverers. This eliminates the opening and 
subsequent splitting back of ridges and furrows. There A^as much 
discussion about the relative merits of these tw'o methods of planting 
the crop. There is little experimental evidence showing that one 
is superior to the other as far as yields go, but it is certain that a 
machine which can go into a well-tilled field and, in one operation, 
open furrows, deposit seed and fertiliser, and cover with adequate 
ridges, has undoubted advantages from the speed and costs point 
of view. 
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Transplanters (Bobot) Ltd. also demonstrated the Robot Trans- 
planter, a machine of great ingenuity, but nevertheless of sound 
construction, and one which has passed through trials and develop- 
ments over a period of ten years or so and emerged as a vjiduablo 
labour-saver for the market gardener. This transplanter gave an 
impressive display, albeit on a limited scale. 

Bansomes, Sims <& Jefferies^ baby tracklayer Motor Cultivator 
with plough, disc, and toolbar is a very handy little outfit for the 
small market gardener and grower. It is remarkable how such a 
small air-cool^ engine, when disposed on a carefully thought-out 
chassis and carried on tracks, can do so much really useful work. 

A similar power unit is used by Shillan^s Engineering (Jo. Ltd.^ 
Britannia Works, Crouch Street, Banbury, Oxon., in their B.M.B. 
Plowmate Two-wheeled Tractor, which is capable of pulling a 
normal-size single furrow plough. A full range of cultivating tools, 
including a disc harrow, was shown. Although the drivt'r has to 
walk behind this small tractor, the work it does is good. 


Other Machinery Demonstrated. 

“ Thwaites ” Manure Loader, shown by L. Basil Thwaites, Welsh 
Road Works, Cubbington, Leamington Spa, created a great deal of 
interest. Attached to and driven by a Fordson Tractor, this tnachi ne 
made a neat job of loading dung, from a covered court, into two 
manure-spreaders. The general consensus of opinion was that tliis 
clever invention removed much of the toil of dung handling, even 
if it did not actually reduce the number of men requir'd for the 
operation. It seemed, however, that this machine did tlie job with 
greater despatch than human muscles and forks, so it is a time-saver. 
There is no doubt that further improvements will mak<* of this a 
really worth-while machine for many who have to handle appreciable 
quantities of dung. 

The John Deere Farmyard Manure Spreader, recently imported, 
gave an impressive display in shredding and evenly scattering 
manure in the field. A power take-off drive might still further 
improve this machine ; the present drive is from the main wheels. 

Dening (Jo. (Somerset) had a powerfully built hay and straw 
baler which, after initial teething troubles, is now a very satisfactory 
machine. A veiy strong wind and some lack of skilled handling 
did not show this baler at its best, but it is to be seen on many 
farms to-day doing really good work. 

A high-light of the demonstration was the Foster Automatic 
Stack Feeder and Band Cutter, fitted to a Barclay, Ross & Hutchison 
54" Thresher. The name Stack Feeder does not perhaps accurately 
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describe the functions this appliance discharges, which is sheaf 
feeding from the stack to the drum. Although the weather was 
anything but ideal for threshing, it was quite obvious that this 
attachment would easily save at least two men in the threshing 
gang and do the work of pitching from the stack irrespective of its 
height, cutting the bands, and automatically feeding the sheaves 
into th<‘ drum in an efficient manner. 

Moimted on the same thresher was a Bichard Simon & Sons 
Automatic Weighing Machine, which not only does the work of 
weighing off with accuracy, but struck one as also being a labour- 
saver. 


MACHiNEa ON Exhibition. 

It is not possible even to mention the many well-known and 
proved machines and implements which were on exhibition, while 
only a brief note can be made of those which may be described as 
new and of general application. 

Harrison, McGregor <6 Co. Ltd., Leigh, Lanes., had on view the 
new Albion 5A direct drive 6' cut binder. This machine incor- 
porates all the good features of the firm’s horse and tractor-draught 
binders. It is being produced in large numbers, and is the only 
machine of this sort being manufactured in the United Kingdom. 
Trials and tests have established the hict that this is a soundly 
constructed and efficient binder. 

Roylc Trailers Ltd., Harviugton, Kidderminster, exhibited a 
two-wheel tractor trailer, a tipping model wliich seemed to be a 
thoroughly good outfit and one that would be a useful adjunct to 
most farms. 

Another tipping trailer was seen, the product of Alexander 
fleott. Agricultural Engineer, North Broomage, Larbert. It tips 
to either side or rear, and can be raised by tractor off a power shaft 
or by hand gear. This three-way tipping will prove a great boon 
to many, but the edearance of the raising screws appeared to be 
insufficient. 

Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd. (Barday, Ross Hutchison), 
67-71 Green, Aberdeen, showed two of their chemical dressers, one 
being fully automatic and self -metering — ^the other of more simple 
design. These efficient machines are likely to appeal mqre to the 
seed merchant and large corn grower than to the farmer, who has 
little difficulty in obtaining dressed seed for a moderate acreage 
of com crops. 

Finally, a few words about the new five-furrow tractor plough, 
exhibited by John Wallace & Sons Ltd., 34 Paton Street, Dennistoun, 
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Glasgow, E.l. Ill tills plough many novel and exclusive features 
are incorporated, and among them can be noted that the beams 
are all standard and interchangeable. The separate bodies are 
fastened by only three bolts and can easily be fixed in position, 
according to the desired furrow width, by one man. The frame 
and wheels are undisturbed when the position of the bodies is 
being changed. This plough is not yet in production, but, no 
doubt, will be in good demand by those who require such an adjust- 
able implement when it is. 

Altogether this was a very fine show, and it is to be hoped that 
similar events can be arranged from time to time to help keep 
farmers fully alive to the latest developments in the agricultural 
machinery world, and to give them opportunities to see new machines 
working under field conditions. 
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SCOTTISH BED CROSS AGRICULTURE FUND. 

FOURTH ANNUAL EEPOET. 


BEPORT ON ACTIVITIES of the COMMITTEE of the Fund 
DURINO THE Ybar 17th Apeil 1943 TO 16th April 1944. 
Submitted to, and Adopted by, the General Committee 
AT A Meeting hj}ld on 318t M\y 1944. 

On 16th April the Committee of the Fund completed its fourth 
year of operations. The total amount of contributions received 
during the period was £171,348, 10s. 4d. To this was added a 
sum of £90, 6s., being interest accruing on sums placed on Deposit 
Receipt for short periods. This gave a total for the year of 
£171,438, 16s. 4d. 

Adding this amount to the sums raised in the preceding three 
years— £115,876, 14s. 2d. in 1940-41, £109,839, 6s. lOd. in 1941-42, 
and £151,949, 38. 7d. in 1942-43 — gives a grand total of 
£549,104, Os. lid. raised by the Committee during its four years 
of activity. 

The money raist'd during the fourth year w'as, as in preceding 
years, handed over at various times throughout the year to the 
Scottish Branch, British Jted Cross Society, and the St Andrew’s 
Ambulance Association. The sum allocated to the former body 
was £163,065, 28. Id., and to the latter £8373, 148. 3d. — ^in ali, 
£171,438, 16s. 4d. The allocation, which was made by the Allocation 
Committee, w^as at the rate of 95 per cent to the Red Cross and 
5 per cent to the St Andrew’s Association. A sum of £3964, Os. 4d. 
was, however, excluded from the general allocation on account 
of the fact that it comprised sums earmarked for special purposes, 
such as Mrs Churchill’s Aid to Russia Fund and Parcels for Prisoners- 
of-War. This sum was allocated entirely to the Red Cross Society 
to be devoted to the purposes specified. 

The total allocation to the Scottish Branch, British Red Cross 
Society, during the past four years was £498,404, 19s. Id., and to the 
St Andrew’s Ambulance Association, £50,699, Is. lOd. 

The expenses incurred in connection with the Fund during its 
fourth year amounted to a sum of £232, 6s. 5d., being mainly for 
printing, stationery, and postages. These expenses were again 
defrayed by the Highland and Agricultural Society, which also 
provided the staff, office accommodation, telephone service, &c., 
free of charge. The Committee was, therefore, once more able to 
hand over every penny it received, plus Deposit Receipt interest, 
to the benefiting charities, without any deduction whatever for 
expenses. 
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Abba Committees. 

• 

The Area Conuoittees throughout the country have again 
proved to be the main pillars of the Fund. The methods adopted 
by these Committees for raising money varied considerably. "V^ile 
some areas continued with voluntary levies or assessments, others 
reverted to Free Gift Sales. In many cases, however, Committees 
did not confine their activities to any one method, but adopted 
various means of raising money, including free gift sales, levies 
and collections, prize-drawings, dances, whist drives, &c. It will 
be realised that the very large sums which many of these Com- 
mittees raised could not have been secured without bringing every 
source of revenue under tribute. 

Increasing and much valued help has been forthcoming from 
women’s organisations, including the Women’s Eural Institutes 
and the Women’s Land Army, and from Young Farmers’ Clubs 
and other rural organisations. It must also be recorded that the 
urban populations of many towns, especially those with agricultural 
connections, have co-operated whole-heartedly with the Area 
Committees and have contributed most handsomely to the Funds. 

The number of Area Committees which were active during the 
past year was fifty-six. This was a smaller number than the number 
which contributed in the third year, but was similar to the number 
which operated in the second year. The explanation of this variation 
is that certain Committees find it difficult to organise an effort 
each year, and have adopted a biennial system. A number of 
these will again be active in the coming year. 

The subjoined list of Committees is arranged, as in jirevious 
Keports, under Highland Show Divisions. The amounts raised in 
each case during the year under review and in the three preceiling 
years are given, and also the total for the four years. 


ABERDEEN SHOW DIVISION. 


Aberdeenshire — 
Aberdeen 


Alford . 


1940-41, 1V41.4J, 
1944-43, and 104!l-44 

£2,647 6 3 

2,159 14 8 

3,120 3 6 

6,000 0__ 0 

£788 19 2 

805 6 11 


Total 


£12,927 4 5 


Cromar and Upper Deeside 


_6 J ^12 6 2,104 18 7 

£332 14 3 


148 4 0 

223 6 6 


Carry forward 


704 _4 9 
£16,736 7 9 
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Brought forward 


Elton Area 

£1,831 3 11 

U94i-4J, 1942-43, 1943-4 1.) 


Ellon . 


£847 9 6 

1,020 2 7 

1,198 10 4 

£3,066 2 5 

Foverau 


£608 15 1 

1,360 14 4 

1,472 15 2 

£3,442 4 7 

Hatton 


. £1,025 3 1 

1,051 5 0 

1,298 10 0 

£3,374 18 1 

Tarve« 


. £1,500 0 0 

2,006 0 0 
3,010 0 0 

£6,616 0 0 

Udny . 


. £1,267 11 0 

1,290 17 9 

1,560 8 0 

£4,118 17 3 

1940-41, 1941^42, 
1942-46, and 1943-44. 

lUHOll . , • . 


. £1,435 8 4 

1,264 10 1 

935 0 0 

2,600 0 0 

Inverurie 


, £2,000 0 0 

2.150 0 0 

1,470 0 0 

3.150 0 0 

Maud .... 


. £1,506 10 0 

2,500 0 0 

187 12 6 

16 10 10 

Methiiek 

■ 

• • • 

£500 0 0 

550 0 0 

1,550 0 0 

Monymusk and Cluny 

• 

S.1,000 0 0 

1,085 14 0 


Total. 

£15,736 7 0 


22,349 6 3 


6,234 18 5 


8,770 0 0 


4,210 13 4 


2,600 0 0 


Carry forward 


2,085 14 0 

£61,986 19 9 
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Total 



Brought forward . 


. 

£61,986 

19 

9 


1940-43, 1941 

‘42, 





194J-4J, and 1943-14. 




OldiiioJdruin . 

£258 

0 

0 





350 

0 

0 

608 

0 

0 

Strathbogie (Kuntly) 

. £1,241 

0 

0 





1,744 

2 

2 





1,782 

16 

6 





2,230 

0 

0 

6,997 

18 

8 

TorphinH 

£338 

12 

1 






_ JL' 



338 

12 

1 

Turriff 

£1,400 

0 

0 





2,031 

19 

10 





1,870 

19 

6 





4,676 

6 

6 

9,979 

5 

10 

Banff shin 







Banff and C'ornlnll (Lower Bauffshire) 

£5,020 

0 

0 





5,553 

0 

0 





9,620 

0 

0 





13,357 

1 

2 

33,550 

1 

2 

Dufftown ..... 

£548 

5 

8 






39 

7 

5 

5S7 

13 

1 

Keith ...... 

£839 

11 

J 





625 

18 

0 





560 

0 

0 





490 

0 

0 

2,51.) 

9 

5 

Kincardineshire — 







Banchory ..... 

£522 

18 

0 





200 

0 

0 





657 

11 

6 










1,380 

9 

6 

South Kineardineshiro (Laurencekirk) 

£2,046 

0 

0 





2,419 

11 

6 





2,063 

5 

2 





4,002 

19 

3 

10,531 

15 

11 

Stoneliaven ..... 

£866 

4 

2 





1,064 

4 

6 





1,381 

12 

9 





2,238 

7 

3 

5,560 

8 

8 





£134,026 

14 

1 
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BORDER SHOW DIVISION. 


Beriuickahire- 


1940^41, 1941-42, 
1942^43, and 1943-4- 


6 

9 


Duns ..... 

. £3,661 

18 


4,288 

14 


3,237 

5 

Berwickshire and Eoxhurghshire — 



St Boswells .... 

. £2,600 

0 


2,400 

0 


1,500 

0 


2,100 

0 

Peeblesshire — - 

Peebles ..... 

. £1,355 

3 


2,765 

12 


1,496 

19 


740 

0 

Roxhurghshln - 



Hawiok .... 

£200 

0 


289 

0 


250 

0 

Kelso and Jedforest 

. £3,274 

17 


2,822 

12 


3,162 

19 


2,951 

8 

Newcastle! on 

£182 

16 


177 

15 


23 i 

7 


331 

0 

Selkirkshii'e — 

Selkirk ..... 

£555 

7 


587 

6 


344 

0 


340 

0 


0 

0 

0 


9 

3 
7 

4 


DUMFRIES SHOW DIVISION. 


Dumfriesshire 
Annan . 


Dumfries 


U90 6 2 

753 8 0 

1,676 2 9 

2 , 72 ^ 6 

£650 0 0 

600 0 0 
700 0 0 

3,069 1 0 


C\irry forward 


ie» 


Total. 


£11,187 18 4 


8,600 0 0 


6,357 14 9 


739 0 0 


12,211 17 11 


924 18 2 

1,826 13 5 

£41,848 2 7 


£5,740 13 5 


5,01 9_ 1 0 

£10,759 14 6 
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Total. 


Brought forward 

• • 

£10,769 

14 

5 



1940-41, 

mi-42. 






1942-43, and 1943-44. 




Langholm 

• 

£219 

0 0 








219 

0 

0 

Lockerbie 

• 

£773 

15 9 






2,381 

3 0 






2,336 

10 0 

5,491 

8 

9 

Thornhill (Upper Nithsdale) 

• 

£971 

7 5 






1,117 

19 11 






2,000 

0 0 






2,700 

17 2 

6,790 

4 

6 

Kirkcudbrightshire — 







Castle-Douglas 

• 

£4,000 

5 3 






13,000 

3 0 






• ■ 


17,000 

8 

3 





£40,260 

15 

n 

EDINBURGH 

SHOW 

DIVISION. 




East Lothian — 







Haddington . 

. . 

£3,109 

5 2 






2,780 

10 8 






2,723 

1 1 






2,328 

18 11 

£10,941 

15 

10 

Midlothian — 







Dalkeith 

• • 

£2,100 

10 10 






2,449 

0 5 






1,863 

11 10 






2,910 

19 4 

9,324 

2 

5 

Edinburgh 

• • 

£1,692 

7 0 






. . 


1,692 

7 

0 

Western Midlothian 

• 








£523 

0 0 






226 

17 0 

749 

17 

0 

West Lothian — 







Bathgate 

• 

. 

{1941-42,) 

1,970 

11 

2 

Linlithgow 

• 

£1,709 

8 8 






1,704 

12 2 






1,029 

0 0 






4,000 

17 6 

8,443 

18 

4 


£33,122 11 9 
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GLASGOW SHOW DIVISION. 


Argyll — 

Kilfinan and Tighnabruaioh 


Mid-Argyll 


Ayrshire — 

Ayr (South Ayrshire) 


Kilmarnock (North Ayrshire) 

Lanarkshire - 

Biggar .... 


Lanark . 


Strathaven 

Wishaw 


licnfn wsliitc - 
Paisle> . 


1940-41, 1941-42, 
1942-43, and 1948-44. 

£114 10 0 

202 10 0 
154 10 8 


Total. 


£471 10 8 


£150 0 0 

300 0 0 


450 0 0 


. £4,000 0 0 

25 0 0 

3,600 0 0 


{1940-41) 


7,625 0 0 

550 0 0 


. £2,017 10 0 

1,570 0 8 

3,587 16 8 

. £4,009 13 9 

3,636 1 8 

6 19 6 

•: 7,652 14 11 

{1940-41 ) 750 0 0 

. £1,357 19 0 

1,034 6 0 

l: 2,392 5 0 

{1942-43) 2,000 0 0 


£25,479 7 3 


INVERNESS SHOW DIVISION. 

Inverness -shire ~ 

Inverness . . , . ^ £590 5 6 

1,903 11 4 

1,511 8 8 

1,446 11 11 


Moray — 

Elgin, Forres, &c. • 

£3,505 9 8 

3,475 4 9 

1,945 13 8 


£5,451 17 5 


8,926 8 1 


Carryforward . . £14,378 5 6 
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Nairnshire — 
Naim . 


# Total, 

Brought forward . . £14,378 5 0 

mo-ih 19iU42, 

1942 ’ 43 , and 1943-41. 




£1,130 

0 

0 



1,300 

0 

0 

Boss-shire — 





Dingwall 

• 

. £3,908 

14 

6 



10,613 

1 

0 

Tain 

• 

. £1,211 

17 

0 



4,886 

18 

8 

Sutherland — 




— 

Domocli 

. 

. £1,110 

0 

0 


1,060 

0 

0 

1,166 

6 

11 

1,251 

2 

1 



PERTH 

SHOW DIVISION. 


Fife— 





Anstruther 

, , 

. £1,465 

0 

0 



1,627 

2 

0 



1,630 

0 

0 



3,500 

0 

0 

Cupar . 


. £2,007 

7 

11 



2,678 

8 

3 



2,642 

13 

2 



3,000 

0 

0 

Dunfermline . 


. £1,770 

14 

8 



2,056 

S 

7 



1,077 

0 

0 



2,686 

6 

8 

Thornton 


. £2,000 

0 

0 



2,300 

0 

0 



2,100 

0 

0 



^,100 

0 

0 

Kinross-shire — 





Milnathort 

, , 

. £1,270 

0 

4 



1,550 

0 

0 



1,220 

0 

0 



1,500 

9 

6 




2,430 0 0 

14,581 16 3 

6,098 16 2 

4,587 9 0 

£42,076 6 1 1 


£8,222 2 0 

10,328 9 4 

7,590 9 11 

8,500 0 0 

5,540 9 10 


£40,181 11 1 


Carry forward 
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Perthshire — 
Aberfeldy 


Total 

Brought forward . . £40,181 11 1 

1940-41, 1941-42, 

1942-43, and 1943-44. 

. £1,606 3 7 


2,597 13 2 


] Blairgowrie . 

, 

, 


. £2,127 10 4 

Perth . 




3,402 0 0 

4,015 12 5 

7,000 0 0 

. £4,801 3 8 

Pitlochry 




5,278 10 11 
6,467 8 9 

9,090 0 0 

£620 0 0 





696 16 4 
385 13 10 
431 16 10 


STIRLING 

SHOW DIVISION. 


Perthshire- - 

CriofT, &c. (Stratheam) . 

. £2,031 

11 

10 


2,014 

8 

9 


1,647 

2 

5 


190 

13 

0 

StlrliNgshirc - 

Dry men 

• . 

(1940-4J 

Falkirk .... 

. £2,373 

11 

4 


2,129 

18 

0 


1,034 

18 

3 


2,162 

9 

11 

Stirling .... 

. £5,013 

0 

0 


4,610 

0 

0 


3,200 

0 

0 


3,760 

0 

0 




COUNTY OF ANGUS. 



Ai*broath 


. £2,309 

7 

0 



2,763 

7 

3 



2,529 

2 

1 



1,822 

19 

7 

Brechin 

* 

. £1,600 

0 

0 


3,437 

3 

5 

3,446 

15 

1 

3,730 

19 

11 


4,203 16 9 


16,545 2 9 


25,637 12 4 


2,134 7 0 
£88,702 9 11 


£5,883 16 0 
371 10 0 


7,700 17 6 


16, 573 0 0 
£30,529 3 6 


£9,424 15 11 


12,214 18 5 


£21,639 14 4 
H 


VOL. LVI. 


Carry forward 
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Dundee 


Forfar . 


Montrose 


Total. 

Brought forward . . £21,639 14 4 

1940-4U 194U42, 

1942^43, aiul 1943-41. 


£2,003 3 

2,488 2 

2,031 0 

_ 970 0 
£3,500 0 

3,951 0 

3,070 0 

3,955 0 

£2,319~ 18 
3,026 6 
2,284 10 
5,035 8 


ABSTRACT. 


0 

0 

0 

0 7,492 5 0 

0 
0 
0 

0 15.076 0 0 

4 
9 
0 

8 12^666 3 9 

£56,874 3 1 


Division. 


Aberdeen 
Border . 
Dumfries. 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow . 
Inverne s 
Perth 
Stirling . 
County of Angus 


Totals . 


1940-41. 


£ ij. d. 

23,364 13 3 
11,830 2 9 
7,204 14 7 
8,61111 8 
12,686 2 0 
6,880 17 6 
17,668 0 6 
9,789 13 2 
11,732 8 4 

109,767 4 6 


1941-42. 


£ A. d. 

29,267 6 10 
9,042 5 8 
2,471 7 11 
8,904 14 6 
3,775 11 8 
6,469 1 0 
19,689 15 1 
8,754 6 9 
16,666 19 5 


103,940 8 9 


1942-43. 


£ s d. 
31,334 5 1 
11,276 0 1 
19,767 8 9 
6,138 12 11 
8,56 4 2 2 
22,78.1 0 9 
22,136 I 4 
5,882 0 8 
13,901 7 2 


141,832 18 11 


1943-44. 


£ 6. d, 

50,060 8 11 
9,699 14 1 
10,827 4 8 
9,467 12 0 
454 10 8 
5,943 7 8 
29,308 13 0 
6,103 2 11 
15,514 8 2 


137,379 2 10 


Total. 


£ 8. d 

134,026 14 I 
41,848 2 7 
40,260 15 1 1 
33,122 11 M 
25,479 7 3 
42,076 6 1 1 
88,702 9 1 1 
30,629 3 1) 
66,874 3 1 


492,919 15 u 


From the foregoing review it will be seen that tlie Aren or (’entre 
Committees have again proved themselves to be the m.iin source 
of income to the Fund. Of the total raised in the fourtli financial 
year, no less a sum than £137,379, 2s. lOd. was raised by the Area 
Committees. It has been a splendid eo-operativc effort. All the 
Executives and Officials in the Counties and Districts wlio shared 
in these exertions can take a just and real pride in the final result. 
In this, the fourth year of general effort and endeavour, it might 
have been supposed that war weariness would tend to d'‘press the 
efforts of the County and District Committees. On the contrary, 
however, it has been found that the Executi\'('S have intcuisified 
and expanded their efforts, with greatly increased bemlits to the 
Ked Cross. The fine spirit amongst our agricultural community, 
of which this result is unquestionably the manifeslation, must not 
remain unrecorded or unacknowledged. In the various eiderprises 
of the Area Committees, whether by way of Free (lift Sah's, 
Voluntary Levies, or otherwise, the organisers and their public 
have collaborated in a spirit of enthusiasm and generous support. 
Such understanding and comprehension of the needs of the Bed 
Cross and of our Prisonors-of-War has given the keenest satisfaction 
and pleasure to the Committee of the Fund. 
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In this common purpose, where all have given of their best, 
it is perhaps invidious to single out certain Areas as exceeding 
others in the extent of their contributions. Yet it is only right 
to acclaim, with, it is felt, the full admiration and esteem of other 
Committees, those Centres which have sent in outstanding sums. 
It is in this view that the Committee have to record a fourth con- 
tribution from the Lower Banffshire Area Committee amounting 
to the magnificent sum of £13,357. During the past four years 
that Committee has sent in to the Fund a grand total of £33,550 — 
a unique record of unstinted and generous giving. It represents 
the highest aggregate sent in by any Area Committee, and to the 
Lower Banffshire Executive there must be accorded special 
congratulations . 

The Perth Local Committee has also excelled once more in the 
extent of its contribution, with a splendid total, for the fourth year, 
of £9090. Perth has thus again given proof of its undiminished 
effort and warm concern for the cause of the Red Cross. 

In the Ellon Area of Aberdeenshire, with enterprising Committees 
operating at five Centres (Ellon, Foveran, Hatton, Tarves, and 
Udny), a partieularly fine total of £8540 was raised, of which the 
Tarves Centre contributed no less than £3010. From the Eastern 
District of Perthshire, with its centre at Blairgowrie, the impressive 
sum of £7000 was returned — a specially fine effort by the East 
J’erthshire Farmers and Burghs Comnntt(>e, which, like its sister 
Committee at Perth, has in .successive years increased its donation 
with open-handed generosity. At Montrose Centre, where, amongst 
other activities, a most successful Free Gift Sale was held, the Area 
Committee succeeded in raising the outstanding sum of £6035. 
Farther North, the ever-active Aberdeen and Area Committee sent 
in the splendid offering of £5000. 

Other notable contributions to the Fund came from Turriff, 
£4676 ; South Kincardineshire (Laurencekirk), £4003 ; Linlithgow 
(West Lothian Agricultural So<*iety), £4001 ; Forfar, £3955 ; 
StirUng, £3750; Brechin, £3731; Anstruther, £3500; Duns, 
£3237 ; Inverurie, £3160 ; Dmnfries, £3069 ; and Cupar, £3000. 

These impressive returns have a special significance, for they 
’iidicate a spirit of kindly and growing concern in the cause of 
the Red (’ross and its mission. In the foregoing record will be 
found many other notable contributions from all districts of Scotland. 
Prom these it is obvious that where the cause is good there is no 
limit to the i espouse of kuidly givers. In the case of the lesser 
contributions received, the amount of these was no doubt determined 
by the fact that their Committees were operating in smaller areas. 
Tlie grand total of contributions, however, could not have been 
built up to its present record total without the essential and splendid 
co-operation of all Centres throughout the country. That the 
smaUer Centres have continued to work so steadfastly for the fourth 
successive year is a fine tribute to the quality of their Executives, 
whose splendid help the Committee of the Fund acknowledge with 
heartfelt gratitude. 

It will be seen from the following table that the Area and 
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Ooimty Committees have sent in to the Fimd during the past four 
years a grand total of £492,920. That is indeed a marvdlous 
result of their joint endeavour and enterprise. With profoimd 
gratitude and admiration the Committee of the Fund acknowledge 
that remarkable achievement. 

The following list shows the amounts raised by the Area Com- 
mittees, arranged in order of Counties : — 


Count j. 

l.sl Year 
1910-41. 

2nd Year, 
1941-42. 

3rd Year, 
1942-43. 

4th Year, 
1043-44. 

Total. 

Aberdeen 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

13,621 

14 

0 

19,404 

12 

10 

17,061 

15 

8 

29,932 

13 

10 

79,910 

16 

4 

Angus . 

11,732 

8 

4 

15,665 

19 

5 

13,961 

7 

2 

16,614 

8 

2 

66,874 

3 

1 

Argyll . 
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10 

0 

352 

10 

0 

454 

10 

8 

921 

10 

8 

• 

4,550 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

3,600 

0 

0 




8,175 

0 

0 

Banff . 

0,407 

17 

1 

6,178 

18 

0 

10,180 

0 

0 

13,886 

8 

7 

36,653 

3 

8 

Berwick 

4,911 

18 

1 

1,200 

0 

0 

5,038 

14 

6 

4,287 

5 

9 

16,437 

18 

4 

Clackmannan 

1,000 

0 

0 

461 

0 

0 

235 

0 

0 

840 

0 

0 

2,636 

0 

0 

Dumfries 

3,204 

9 

4 

2,471 

7 

11 

6,757 

6 

9 

10,827 

4 

8 

23,260 

7 

8 

East Lothian 

3,109 

5 

2 

2,780 

10 

8 

2,723 

1 

1 

2,328 

18 

11 

10,941 

16 

10 

Fife . 

7,243 

2 

7 

8,661 

18 

10 

7,449 

13 

2 

11,286 

6 

8 

34,641 

1 

3 

Inverness 

690 

6 

6 

1,903 

11 

4 

1,611 

8 

8 

1,446 

11 

11 

5,461 

17 

5 

Kincardine . 

3,435 

2 

2 

3,683 

16 

0 

4,102 

9 

5 

e,24l 

6 

6 

17,462 

14 

1 

Kinross 

1,270 

0 

4 

1,650 

0 

0 

1,220 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

6 

6,540 

9 

10 

Kirkcudbright 

4,000 

5 

3 

. . 



13,000 

3 

0 

. . 



17,000 

8 

3 

Lanark 

7,629 

17 

9 

3,636 

1 

8 

2,6U 

L2 

2 

. , 



13,777 

11 

7 

Midlothian . 

3,792 

17 

10 

2,449 

0 

6 

2,386 

11 

10 

3,137 

16 

4 

11,766 

6 

5 

Moray , 

. . 



3,805 

9 

8 

3,475 

4 

9 

1,945 

13 

8 

8,926 

8 

1 

Nairn . 

. . 






1,130 

0 

0 

1,300 

0 

0 

2,430 

0 

0 

Peebles 

1,960 

8 

9 

2,765 

12 

0 

1,496 

19 

0 

740 

0 

0 

6,962 

19 

9 

Perth . 

12,686 

9 

5 

13,236 

6 

0 

16,303 

10 

7 

17,857 

9 ] 

10 

60,083 

14 ; 

10 

Renfrew 




. . 



2,000 

0 

0 




2.000 

0 

0 

Ross and 















Cromarty . 

5.180 

12 

0 

. . 



16,600 

0 

5 




20.680 

12 

6 

Roxburgh 

4,907 

13 ] 

LI 

4,489 

7 

3 

4,396 

6 

7 

4,332* 

8 

4 

18,126 

16 

1 

Selkirk 

655 

7 

0 

687 

6 

5 

344. 

0 

0 

340 

0 

0 

1,926 ; 

13 

5 

Stirling 

5,258 

1 

4 

4,434 

18 

0 

2,809 ; 

18 

3 

3,927 

9 11 

16,430 

7 

6 

Sutherland . 

1,110 

0 

0 

1,060 

0 

0 

1,160 

6 

11 

1,251 

2 

1 

4,587 

9 

0 

West Lothian 

1,709 

8 

8 

3,675 

3 

4 

1,029 

0 

0 

4,000 : 

17 

6 

10,414 

9 

6 


109,707 

4 

0 

103,940 

8 

9 

141,832 18 11 

137,379 

2 10 

492,019 16 

0 

(Irand total raised by the Area Committees during tlie 
four years ....... 


The sums contributed by Area Committees have been set out 
in the foregoing list under their respective counties. It should 
be noted that the figures rejate only to sums received from the 
Area Committees, and that they do not include other contributions 
sent in froin these counties. It may also be mentioned that an 
Area Committee may operate from a centre so near the boundary 
that its area of activity inevitably extends into a neighbouring 
county. While the figures given, therefore, represent the allocation 
to the respective counties of sums received from centres in these 
counties, the figures may not be taken as an absolute record of the 
effort of any county on behalf of the Fund. 

For the year imder review, it will be observed from the foregoing 
list that Aberdeenshire and Perthshire retain first and second 
places with total contributions of £29,933 and £17,857 respectively ; 
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succeeded by Angus, £16,514 ; Banffshire, £13,886 ; Fife, £11,286 ; 
and Dumfries-shire, £10,827. 

■ Of the aggregate totals for the four years, Aberdeenshire, with 
a grand total of £79,911 ; Perthshire, with £60,084 ; and Angus 
with £66,874, retain respectively the first, second, and third positions 
which they held in the previous year. 

VicUyry Lamps . — ^Through the good offices of the Scottish Branch 
of the British Bed Cross Society, the Committee of the Bed Cross 
Agriculture Fund in England presented to this Fund six replicas 
of the Florence Nightingale Lamp which had been given by Lord 
Iliffe to the English Fund in order to mark a special occasion. 
It was decided that these should be presented to the Scottish Area 
Committees which had raised the largest sums during the first 
three years of the Fund. In recognition of their signal efforts in 
aid of this Fund the following Committees were accordingly presented 
with these replicas : Dingwall, Ellon, Lower Banffshire, Perth, 
Stewartry (Castle-Douglas), Stirling. 


Victory Garden Shows and Sales. 


It has to be reported, with much pleasure, that continued and 
vigorous support has been accorded by the Executives and Members 
of Garden and Allotment Societies and Associations throughout 
Scotland during the Season 1943. The intensity of their effort is 
best illustrated by the following table of returns for the past three 
Seasons : — 

Season 1941 .... £1,914 16 1 

Season 1942 .... 3,888 16 7 

Season 1943 .... 7,944 7 8 


Total . . . £13,747 19 4 


It will thus be seen that in each Season the amount contributed 
has progressively doubled. It is an aim, or rather hope, common 
to all appeals to “ double the amount this time,” but surely there 
are few cases where this has been done, as the above record proves, 
vidth such remarkable precision. 

Taking into account a sum of about £120 received prior to the 
launching of the Scheme, the grand total subscribed to this Fund 
of the Bed Cross by Scottish Amateur Gardeners is £13,868 — a 
very notable performance. 

Shows and Sales of Garden Produce were held throughout the 
months of August, September, and October. Prom the beginning 
it was obviously the intention of the various Executives to enlist 
the fullest interest amongst their Members and supporters, and 
their confidence and enthusiasm have been matched by the 
generous support received. Almost all Societies and Associations 
outstripped their previous returns. It was a Season of high 
endeavour, with a bountiful return for the Bed Cross. 
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In the List of Contributions there appear both small and large 
sums, all reflecting the result of warm-hearted endeavour on the 
part of the District Societies and Associations. Unfortunately, 
several Shows were largely ruined through unfavourable weather 
conditions, and the resulting loss in revenue caused much dis- 
appointment to their organisers. Such risks are inseparable from 
these ventures, and the Committee expresses real sympathy with 
the organisers in this seeming frustration of their labours. 

Of the several notable contributions made during the Season, 
an outstanding one of £687 was made by the Kirkcaldy Joint 
Victory Garden Show Committee, always in the forefront in diligent 
enterprise. This constitutes a record contribution. A further 
notable contribution of £400 also came from the County of Fife, 
and was made by Leven and District Gardens and Allotments 
Association. Carmyle Gardens and Allotments Committee, Glasgow, 
sent in the fine total of £365. Other outstanding contributions 
were made by : — 

Ballantrae (Ayrshire) . £360 j Bishopshire (Kiiiross-sJiire) . £170 

Longcroft (Stirlingshire) 311 Glasgow Federation of Allot - 


Oban (Argyll) . . 304 ment Holders Associations . 153 

Dahnellington (Ayrshire) 300 Hillington (Renfrewshire) . 160 

Royal Caledonian Horticul Parkhead and Sighthill (Edin- 

tural Society (Edinburgh) 300 burgh) . . . .150 

Bonnybridge (Stirlingshire) 272 Chimside (Berwickshire) . 147 

Haddington (East Lothian) 270 Musselbiugh (Midlothian) . 140 

Whitburn (West Lothian) 212 Kennoway (Fife) . . . 139 

Burnside Wardens (Glasgow) 180 


These returns are quoted, not entirely because they are the 
leading ones, but to emphasise the fact that, whereas in the previous 
Season a return of £100 was considered a notable one, the foregoing 
review is evidence of the general raising of targets, and of their 
realisation. 

The following list, showing the aggregate of sums sent in by the 
leading contributors to the Fund during ])a8t. Seasons, is an indication 
of the substantial support accorded to the R(*d (iross : — 


Kirkcaldy . 

£882 1 

Longorolt 

. £601 

Koyal Caledonian 

Hortictil 

Carmyle 

. 496 

tural Society . 

690 

Bonnybridge 

. 460 

He^ddington 

.647 

Oban .... 

. 438 

Leven 

610 

Dalinellingion 

. 420 

It would be 

impracticable in 

this necessarily brief 

review t,o 


refer to all those who have given devoted and unsparing servici* 
in the direction, planning, and execution of the various ent(‘,r])ri8es. 
Many of the Presidents and Executives are known, and to tliese 
grateful acknowledgments have been expressed. Tliere ar(> others, 
however, unknown by name, whose tasks of solid achievement 
have been decisive and whose labours hav«' rendered possible the 
attainment of this grand total. 

The General Committee is well aware of the firm purpose and 
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strenuous endeavour which have produced such a fine harvest 
for the Bed Cross. These efforts have been a revelation of the 
fine spirit and temper of those who have laboured so successfully 
during the past Season. It is with pride, therefore, that they 
wish to acknowledge, with all gratitude, the fine support given by 
Scottish Horticultural Societies and Allotment Associations. 


Barm Workers’ Contributions. 

During the past year a total of £387, 12s. 3d. was received on 
account of contributions by Farm Workers, as against £481, 12s. lid. 
in the previous year. Although that may not seem to be a large 
contribution from Scottish Farm Workers, it has to be observed 
that it is by no means an index to the generosity and support 
accorded by Farm Workers to the Fund. It is known that many 
Farm Workers have attached themselves to other Bed Cross schemes 
functioning in their respective districts, while otherwise they have 
associated themselves with, and given valuable support to, the 
Area and County Committees. 

Farm Workers in East Lothian maintained their lead in these 
contributions, and, of the foregoing total of £387, 12s. 3d., con- 
tributed no less than the sum of £170, Is. 4d. This, taken in 
conjunction witli their previous returns, must be held as an excellent 
record of sustained contribution. Other centres continuing to send 
in these welcome and valued contributions include Ayr, Dalkeith, 
Dufftown, Duns, Kelso, St Boswells, Tain, and Ildny. 

To all contributors, as well as to those officials who have kindly 
undertaken the collection and forwarding of the contributions, the 
Committee of the Fund extends its warm thanks. 


Other Contributions. 

It is also with pleasure that reference is made to other con- 
tributions not arising through the regular channels. 

First amongst these must be mentioned the impressive sum of 
£12,000 (to account) sent in by Mr Hugh Bone, Secretary of the 
Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society. This large sum was con- 
tributed by Members of the Society who had gifted animals which 
were sold at various Sales throughout the country. These Sales 
were eminenCy suecessful, resulting in this conspicuous contribution 
to the Fund. The example set by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book 
Society will, ii. is hoped, be followed by other Scottish Breed 
Societies. 

As a result of a Third Appeal by the Scottish Council of the 
■Rational Association of Corn and Agricultural Merchants, Mr D. 
Jeffrey Aitken, O.B.B., the Scottish Secretary, sent in the remark- 
ably fine contribution of £6642. Individual Members of the 
Association responded to the appeal with generous support, both 
by way of direct subscriptions and by the granting of Bonds of 
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Annuity, the latter of which will provide a continuing revenue 
to the Fund. This weighty support from members in the Eastern, 
Northern, Western, and Berwick Areas of the Association is very 
highly appreciated. 

From Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd., including its 
branches and subsidiary companies trading in the Scottish Area, 
a third and increased contribution of £800 was received. The 
continuing support of the Fimd by that Company is highly gratifying 
to the Committee. 

The Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, the Scottish Agricultural 
Machinery Association, and the Wool Federation of Scotland also 
gave valued support to the Fund during the year. 

A notable donation of £1000 was received from Mr George 
Grant of Glenfarclas, being the largest donation received by the 
Fund from any one individual. The record was held previously 
by “ A Berwickshire Farmer ” who gifted a sum of £782. 

The Registered Milk Producers of the Aberdeen and District 
Milk Marketing Board continued their periodical contributions, 
as also the Staff of the Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of 
Agriculture. The British Basket and Besto Co. Ltd., Glasgow, 
the Perth Bam Society, and the Crichton Royal Institution, Dum- 
fries, are amongst other donors who have renewed their valued 
contributions. 

Welcome allocations from the County War Funds continue to 
be made. From the War Schemes Fund of the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Wigtownshire a substantial sum of £250 was received, as also one 
of £200 from the County of Dumbarton War Benevolent Fund. 

A new source of revenue was opened up by the proceeds derived 
from Ploughing Matches. Two notable returns were made — one of 
£687 from the Dunmore Ploughing Match, and the other of £110 
from a competition organised at Kirkliston by the West Lothian 
Agricultural Executive Committee. 

The Farm Workers of East Lothian organised a second Horse 
Parade at Haddington, as a result of which they handed over to 
the Fund the handsome sum of £261 . 

Various Whist Drives and Dances have again contributed 
welcome support to the Fimd. The most outstanding of these 
was a fimction recently organised by the Mid-Calder and District 
Farmers’ Committee which raised the remarkable sum of £676. 
■Other efforts of this and similar nature included the following : 
Overtown, Wishaw, £187 ; Shettleston and Chryston Branch of 
the N.F.U., £96 ; ijford and District Young Farmers’ Club, £71 ; 
Kincardineshire Farmers’ Club, £68 ; Crossroads and District 
Young Farmers’ Club, £60 ; Former Students’ Club of the West 
of Scotland Agricultural College, £64 ; Edinburgh and District 
Young Farmers’ Club, £62 ; Oatm (Dumfriesshire), £42 ; Mr J. 
Kirkpatrick, Auchenbainzie, ThomhiU, £38 ; Mr Alexander 
Waddell, Dewshill, Salsburgh, £34 ; Drumlithie S.F.S.TJ., £32 ; 
and many other regular contributors. 

A specially pleasing donation was one of £296 from H.M.8. 
Jackdaw (Royal Naval Air Station, Crail), being the total of 
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periodical contributions by the personnel of the Station towards 
the Prisoners-of-War Fund. Messrs James MacGregor Ltd., 
Garrion Mills, Wishaw, made a handsome allocation of £300 in 
respect of the sale of their “ Bonnie Scotland ” calendars. As 
in the preceding year, the boys of Loretto School, Musselburgh, 
made over to the Fund the amount of the earnings, amounting to 
£66, due to them for work in local Market Gardens ; and the children 
of MusselbTirgh Grammar School, by way of various enterprises, 
handed over the creditable total of £63. 

As the result of Horse Parades and otherwise, there were 
received — ^Lockerbie Horse Society, £65 ; Lanark, Biggar, and 
Peebles Foal Show Society, £40 ; and Stirling District Clydesdale 
Horse Society, £27. 

A welcome donation of £25, lOs. was received from Wigtown 
Agricultural Society. Donations sent in by Young Farmers’ Clubs 
included a splendid one of £118 from the West of Fife, while Ayr 
and District sent in the substantial sum of £52, 10s. 

In this short review it is not possible to refer to aU the gifts 
which have been received throughout the year. To all warm- 
hearted friends of the Fund, however, who have contributed in 
their several ways, the Committee of this Fund is sincerely grateful 
for the kindly thoughts and the practical support which have been 
accorded. 


Acknowledgments. 

As four-fifths of the income of the Fund during the past year 
was derived from the activities of the Area Committees, it is right 
that acknowledgment should first be made of the inestimable 
services rendered by these Committees. The astonishing sums 
raised have not been attained without anxious thought and planning, 
efficient organisation, and untiring effort in carrying the various 
enterprises to a successful conclusion. In these days of shortage 
of staffs, difficulties of transport, and limitation of supplies of 
every kind, it is obvious that only by whole-hearted enthusiasm 
for the cause and unwearying exertion could these Committees 
have carried their efforts to such marvellous results. 

The General Committee are gratified to know that the Area 
Committees have succeeded in securing and retaining the help 
and co-operation of other organisations in their areas. Amongst 
these mention may again be made of the Women’s Rural Institutes 
and other women’s organisations. Ladies’ Committees have in 
many cases raised substantial sums for the Fund. Another pleasing 
feature of the increasing success of many Area Committees is the 
extent to which they have secured the warm co-operation of the 
towns and burghs. Large sums in several instances have been 
raised by the generous effort of urban populations. Not only 
have Town Councils been helpful, but there are cases where Civic 
heads have acted as Conveners of Area Committees and have been 
amongst the most active and enthusiastic workers. To the Area 
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Committees, their Conveners, Members, Secretaries and Treasurers, 
and all associated with them in their great work, the Committee 
of the Fund acknowledges its debt of gratitude. As was stated 
last year, to them is due the credit that in this, its fourth year, the 
Agriculture Fund has been enabled to attain a new proud record of 
contributions to the Bed Cross. 

While Free Gift Sales have not returned to the position of 
being the main or only effort of Area Committees, there is a growing 
tendency to regard such Sales as an essential part of any general 
scheme. It is generally admitted that the Free Gift Sale has a 
special appeal to farmers, and is probably still the most productive 
source of revenue. The many Sales which have been held, as has 
previously been acknowledged, coidd not have been carried out 
without the cordial help and co-operation of the Live Stock 
Auctioneers, who have given freely of their services, the services 
of their staffs, and the use of their Marts. Practically every Live 
Stock Auctioneer in the coimtry has been associated in some way 
with the activities of the Committees. Some have, in addition, 
acted as Conveners of Area Committees, and members of th('ir 
staffs have acted as Secretaries and Treasurers. The indispensable 
help given by the Auctioneers and the valuable services rendered 
by their staffs are again acknowledged, and the Committee places 
on record its deep obligation t,o them and its warm thanks for their 
valuable work on behalf of tlie Fund. 

The deep interest taken in the Fund by I)ire<*tors and Members 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society, and by the (^.ouncil. 
Members, and Officials of the “National Farmers’ ITniou and Chamber 
of Agriculture of Scotland, continues to be a sourcse of gratification 
and encouragement to the Committee. The representatives of 
these bodies, and of the County and District Agricultural Societies 
throughout the country, constitute the solid framework of the 
Area Committees. Particular mention must be made of tlie local 
branches of the N.F.U. and Chamber, which have, in many eases, 
simply assumed the duties of Area Committees, and discharged 
these duties with notable succ,ess. In other areas County and 
District Agricultural Societies have undertaken these onerous 
duties with similar benefit to the Fund. To these bodies, and to 
their hard-working Office-bearers and Officials, th<‘ Committee 
again extends its most cordial and grateful thanks. 

The thanks of the Committee to Horticultural Societies and 
Allotment Associations, to Farm Workers, and to various com- 
mercial interests and Agricultural Societies and Associations, has 
been expressed in preceding sections of this report dealing with 
these matters. 

A special tribute must again be paid to the Scottish Press for 
the valuabh* publicity which it has given to the activities and 
progress of the Fund. Both agricultural and daily news})ai)ers 
have regularly given prominence to items of special interest relating 
to local efforts, and this has unquestionably had a stimulating 
effect on the activities of other centres. Without such publicity 
the Fund could never have attained its present position, and the 
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Columitiee has accordingly great pleasure in placing on record its 
sense of gratitude to the newspapers concerned. 

The Committee’s relations with the Bed Cross Agriculture 
Fund Committee in England have continued to be of the closest 
and most cordial nature. The efforts of that Committee, whose 
activities are organised on a comprehensive scale and embrace 
numerous lines of action, have met with conspicuous success, a 
marvellous total of over Four Million pounds having been raised 
in the four years to 1st March 1944. Some of the schemes, which 
have no counterpart in our Scottish organisation, such as “ Dogs 
of Britain ” and “ Eacing Pigeons,” &c., do attract contributions 
from this side of the Border. These are duly handed over to the 
Scottish Fund, with a detailed statement, at the end of each month. 

Through the courtesy of the Chairman of the Committee, Mr 
E. W. Haddon, and the Secretary, Mr Alec D. Eobertson, all 
information at the disposal of the Committee is made available 
to the Scottish Committee. No request for information or guidance 
on any point of difficulty is ever left unattended to, and aU the 
experience and acquired knowledge of the Committee and its 
officials are placed freely at our disposal. This help and co-operation 
has been of inestimable value to the Scottish Committee, which 
now places on record its sense of appreciation and gratitude. 


8 KoLINTtlN Crescknt* 
Euinbukoh 12, 24f/i May 1944. 


JOHN STIRTON, 

Hon, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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ABSTRACT of RECEIPTS and PAYMENTS by the Hon. Sbcretaby 
AND TbEASUBEB FOB THE FOUBTH FINANCIAL YEAB, 17TH ApBIL 1943 
TO 16xh Apbil 1944. 


3fd Year — 
1942-43. 


£141,832 

18 

11 

3,888 

15 

7 

480 

12 

11 
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10 

10 
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13 

10 

3,145 

1 

0 

350 

0 

0 


1,058 

8 

0 

£151,817 

1 

6 
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2 

1 

£151,949 

3 
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£25 

0 

0 
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12 

2 

90 

13 

11 

9 

13 

6 
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19 

7 

147 

19 
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£144,023 

1 

7 

7,926 

2 

0 

£151,949 

3 

7 

£151,949 

3 

7 


1 . 


2 , 


3. 

4. 


6 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 


1 . 


Receipts. 


4th Year — 
1943-44. 


Sums raised by Area or Centre Com- 
mittees, being the proceeds of Free Gift 
Sales, Voluntary Levies or Assessments, 
Collections, See. ..... 
Victory Garden Shows — Proceeds of Shows 
and Sales held by Horticultural and 
Allotment Societies, also Donations, &c. 
— Season 1943 ..... 

Contributions from Farm Workers (Penny- 
a-Week Scheme) ..... 
Agricultural and Allied Bodies — 

(1) Donations, &c. . .;^665 12 6 

(2) Proceeds of Whist Drives 

and Dances . . 1630 5 6 


Agricultural and Commercial Interests — 
Donations, &c. . 

Grants from County War Funds 
Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society — 
Donations by Members 
Unclassified Contributions (including 
Special Contributions for Prisoners-of- 
War Fund) ...... 


Interest on sums placed on Deposit Rcccpit 
for short periods ..... 


Payments. 

Expenses of Administration — 

(1) Postages ..... 

(2) Stationery, &c. 

(3) Printing, &c. . 

(4) Miscellaneous Payments . 

Total 

Received from the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland to defray expenses 


£137,379 

2 

10 

7,944 

7 

8 

387 

12 

3 


2,295 

17 

11 

7,020 

3 

1 

450 

0 

0 

12,000 

0 

0 

3,871 

6 

7 

£\7\,U8 

10 

4 

90 

6 

0 

;^171,438 

16 

j4 


0 

0 

32 

19 

0 

168 

2 

2 

11 

5 

3 

£2Z2 

6 

5 

232 

6 

5 


2. Payments to benefiting Charities — 

(1) Scottish Branch, 

British Red Cross 

Society . . ;fl63,065 2 1 

(2) St Andrew's Am- 

bulance A Svsociation 8,373 14 3 

171,438 16 4 

£111,438 16 4 


Edinburgu, 2ith May 1944. — I have uxainiuad the Books and Accounts of the 
Treasurer of The Scottish Red Cross Agriculture Fund Committee, of which the 
foregoing is an Abstract, and have found the same to be correctly stated, and sufficiently 
vouched and instructed. 

GEO. JAMES GREGOR. C.A.. Hon. Auditor. 



List of Convenors and Secretaries, &c., of the Area Committees 

Centre. 

Abbadesn . Convener — -Lord Provost Sir Thomas G. Mitchell, Aberdeen. 

Hon. Secretary — Robert 0. May, Advocate, 77 Crown Street, Aberdeen. 
ABERveTaDV . Convener — Provost J. D- Haggart, O.B.E., Aberfeldy. 

Hon. Secretary — ^R. J. Cameron, Bank of Scotland, Aberfeldy. 

Alfoed . . Convener — Alexcmder Philip, Wester Fowlis, Iioochel-Cushni 3. 

Joint Hon. Seoretariee and Treaeurera — W. A. P. Cormeick, Norwood, 
Alford ; A. Imlach, Ellangowan, Alford. 

Annan . . Convener — Colonel F. J. Carruthers, C.B., of Dormont, Lockerbie. 

Hon. Secretary — Alec Knox, Solicitor, British Linen Bank, Annan. 
Anstkuthee . Convener — Harry Thomson, Newark, St Monance. 

Hon. Secretary — J. Gordon Dow, Solicitor, Anstruther. 

Aebeoath . Joint Oonvenera^H. W. Dodds (Scott & Graham Ltd.), Arbroath; 
Percy E. Morgan, Windyhills, Arbroath. 

Hon. Secretary — Mrs J. B. Meiklo, 1 Golf Avenue, Monifioth. 

Hon. Treasurer —W. Stark, British Linen Bank, Arbroath. 

Ayji (South Ayr- Convener —General Sir Charles Fergusson, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
shire). &c., of Kilkerran, Bt., May bole. 

Hon. Secretary — Hugh Bone, 58 Alloway Street, Ayr. 

Banchory . Convener — G. Davidson, Nether Balfour, Durris, Drumoak. 

Hon. Secretary — David Humble, The Ley, Banchory. 

Banff & Coen- Joint Conveners — Provost John C. H. Addison, Banff ; James A. 
HILL (Lower Davidson, Culbeuchly, Banff. 

Banffshire). Hon. Secretary — James M. Simpson, M.A., LLJ3., Solicitor, Banff. 

Biooar . . Convener — Robin Q. Murray, Waulkmill, Skirling, Biggar. 

Hon. Secretary — James Noble, Gowanlea, Symin^on, Biggar. 

Hon. Treasurer— Alexander Foster, National Bank of Scotland, Biggar. 
Blairgowrie . Convener — Rev. A. Wylie Smith, The Manse, Bendochy, Coupar -Angus. 

Hon. Secretary — Williaui Invorarity, C.A., Blairgowrie. 

Brechin , . Joint Conveners — W. Arnot, Fithie, Brechin ; W. D. Mackenzie 

(The Farmers* Mart Ltd.), Brechin. 

Hon. Secretary — George White (The Farmers* Mart Ltd.), Brechin. 
Castle -Douglas Chairman — R. G. D. Thomas of Southwiek, Dumfries. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer — Richard J. Singer (Wallets* Marts Ltd.), 
Castle- Douglas. 

Cluny, &c. . Conveners — Lady Grant of Monymusk ; Mrs Claeson Gordon of Cluny, 

Cluny Castle, Cluny. 

Joint Hon. Secretaries — H. R. Mollison, J.P., Cluny Estates Office, 
Aberdeen ; A, W. M. Whiteley, The Schoolhouse, Monymusk. 

Hon. Treasurer — J. Milton, J.P., Bank House, Sauchen. 

Crieff, &c. Joint Conveners — Sir J. Denby Roberts, Bt., Strathallan Castle, 
(Stratheam). Auchterarder ; Dimcan M. Stewart of Millhills, Crieff. 

Hon. Secretary — John D. S. Miller, M.A., B.L., 14 Comrie Street, Crieff. 
Cromar & Upper Convener — Liout.-Colonel W. Lilbum of Coull, Aboyne. 

Deeside. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer — J. T. Taylor, Bank House, Tarland, 
Cupar . . Convener — David Blair, Li ttleinch, Wormit, Fife. 

Hon. Secretary — William Wilson, W.S., Cupar-Fife. 

Dalkeith . (Convener — Jolin M‘Morran, Tynehead Farm, T^ehead, Midlotliian. 

Hon. Secretary — D. M. Webster (John Swan & Sons Ltd., Auctioneers), 
5 Clifton Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Dingwall . Conveners — J. Houston, Scatwell, Muir-of-Ord; Mrs MacWilliam, 
Garguston, Muir-of-Ord. 

Vice-Conveners— A. Mann, Muiralehouse, Avoch ; Miss Moore, Drum- 
mond, Evanton ; A. Macdonald, Conon Brae, Conon Bridge. 

Hon. Secretary — ^T. H. Burns, Solicitor, Dingwall. 

Dornoch . . Convener — G. J. Grant, Pulrossie, Dornoch. 

Hon. Secretary — D. G. Munro, Cyderhall, Dornoch. 

Dufftown . Convener — Hugh M*Vean, M.R.C.V.S., CraigoUaehie. 

Hon. Secretary — ^J. S. Sliiach, North of Scotland Bank, Dufftown* 
Dumfries . Conveyer — James Wyllie, Beaumont, Victoria Road, Dumfries. 

Hon. Secretary — James Henderson, Solicitor, Dumfries. 

Dundee . \ Joint Conveners — Alan Fraser (Peter MTntyre Ltd., Auctioneers), 

Dimdee ; Joseph Murray, Balruddery Farm, Invergowrie, by Dundee. 
Hon. Secretaries-^. Grafton Lawson & Co., Solicitors, Dundee. 
Dunfermline . Convener — William Dick, Transy, Dunfemline. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer — ^W. Craig Husband, Union Bank 
Chambers, Dunfermline. 

Duns . . Convener — H. C. Falconer, Auchencrow Mains, Rest on. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer — A. 0. Fotheringham, The Bowes, Gordon. 
Edinburgh . Convener — Robert Park, Brunstane, Portobello, Midlothian. 

Hon. Secretary — ^Miss Ann Cowan Telfer, Royal Bank of Scotland, 
Hope Street, Edinburgh. 



Cdiitrc* 

Elgin, Eobrbs, Convener — John Fettes, Oorskie, Gannouth. 

Ac. Hon, Seorekuies — (Elgin) Colonel W. Rose Black, Elgin ; D. O. Leslie, 

92 High Street, Elgin; (Forres) Pat Mackenzie, 181 Hij^h Street, 
Forres ; (Knockando and Elohies) C. Gruikshank, Bynagame, Carron. 
Ellon . . Convener--^ ohn B. Boss, Auohterellon, Ellon. 

Joint Hon. Secretariee — James Mutch and William Watson, 20 The 
Square, Ellon. 

Falkibk . . Convener — Bobert Waii^ (Thomas Binnie Ltd., Auctioneers), Falkirk. 

Hon. Secretary — Robert Miller, Bonnyside Farm, Bonnybridge. 

Forfab . . Joint Convcnere — George D. Scott (Scott A Graham Ltd.), Forfar ; 

Ralph S. Thomson (Strathmore Auction Co., Ltd.), Forfar. 

Joint Hon. Secretaries — ^Alex. E. Glennie (Strathmore Auction Co., Ltd.), 
Forfar ; John L. Wishart (Scott A Graham Ltd.), Forfar. 

Foveban . . Convener-— John Duguid, Bumbank, Newburgh. 

Vice-Convener — J ohn Stott, Kincraig, Foveran. 

Hon. Secretary — David S. li^nto. Little Haddo, Newburgh. 

Hon. Treasurer — William Christie, Bank House, Newburgh. 
Haddington . Convener — A. G. Spence, Lempockwells, Pencaitland. 

Hon. Secretary — ^David S. Burnet, Solicitor, Haddington. 

Hatton . . J oint Conveners — Peter Mackie, Nethermill Farm, Cruden Bay ; James 

Ogston, Bridgend, Cruden Bay. 

Joint Hon. Secretaries — James Cruickshank, Hatton Farm, Hatton ; 
G. D. Bumbles, Hatton. 

Hon. Treasurer — F. W. Ferrier, Bank House, Cruden Bay. 

Hawick . . Convener — P. E. Aitchison of Brieryhill, Hawick. 

Vice-Convener — Douglas Oliver (Andrew Oliver A Sons Ltd., 
Auctioneers), Hawick. 

Hon, Secretary — ^Andrew Haddon, Solicitor, Hawick. 

Huntly (Strath- Convener — A. Dufton, Corse of Kinnoir, Huntly. 

bogie). lion. Secretary and Treasurer — James Ogilvio, Commercial Bank 

of Scotland, Htmtly. 

Insch . . Convener — James Downie, Waterton, Insch. 

Joint Hon, Secretaries — James Barclay, Tocherford, Wartle ; William 
Henderson, Ardmore Villa, Kennethmont ; Alexander Watt, 
Cairnhill, Rothney, Insch. 

Inverness . Conveners — W. J. Cameron, Flicliity, Inverness; H. G. Johnston, 
Culduthel, Inverness ; Mrs K. P. MacGillivray, Kirkton, Bunchrew ; 
Mrs Charley Tinker, Kilmartin, Glonurquhart ; Framis W. Walker 
of Leys, Leys Castle, Inverness. 

Hon. Secretary — K. H. E. Fraser, Wester Feabuie, Culloden Moor. 
Inverurie . Joint Conveners — R. C. M. Maitland, West Balhalgardy, Inverurie ; 
James A. Stephen, Conglass, Inverurie. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer — Robert Pliilip, Bank House, Inverurie. 
Keitu . . Convener — George Taylor, 15 Regent Street, Fito-Koith, Koiili. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer — Louis Smith, {forth of Scotland Bank 
Buildings, Keith. 

Kelso A Jedfurest — 

Kelso . . Convener — R. H. Allan, Smailholm Mains, Kelso. 

Hon. Secretary — James K. Bell, Royal Bank of Scotland, Kel .o. 

Hon. Treasurer — J. G. G. Leadbetter, W.S., Kelso. 

Jkdforest . Convener — William L. Johnston, Oznam Neuk, Jedburgh. 

Vice-Convener — John C. Brown, Hundalee, Jedburgh. 

Hon. Secretary — John Mabon (William Mabon A Son^, Auctioneers), 
Jedburgh. 

Kilfinan a Tim-CorrespondetU — James Nicolson, Hon. Secretary of the District 
NABRUAiCH. Farmers* Association, Feamoch, Kilfinan, by Colint raivo. 

Kinross-shire . Convener — James Paton, Kirkness, Glencraig. 

Hon. Secretary — George Wilson, Solicitor, Kinross. 

Hon, Treasurer — William C. Forrester, British Linen Bank, Kinross. 
Lanark . . Convener — Ian Clark (Lawrie A Symington Ltd., Auctioneers), Lanark. 

Vice-Convener — J. MacLaren, SpringhiTl, Douglas, Lanark. 

Hon. Secretary — 

Assistant Hon. Secretary — J. Murie, Royal Bank of Scotland, Lanark. 
Langholm . Convener — J. J. Paterson, Terrona, Langholm. • 

Hon. Secretary — James M‘Goorge, Solicitor, Langholm. 

Laurencekirk . Convener — G. H. Russell of The Bum, Glenesk, Brechin. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer — Rowland Reed, Solicitor, Laurencekirk. 
Linlithgow . Convener — John M. Allison, Overton, Kirkliston. 

Hon. Secretary — John Cochrane, Watorstone, Uphall, 

Lockerbie . Chairman — J. W. Alexander, M,V.O., of Newton, Golf hill, Moffat. 

JoirU Hon. Secretaries — R. Y, Mackay, Solicitor, Lockerbie ; George 
Stevenson, Solicitor, Lockerbie. 

Maud . . Convener — Douglas J. Fowlio, Millhill, Mint]a\<v . 

Joint Hon. Secretaries — George Dalgamo, Kashbogloa, New Deer ; 
Robert S^'ott, Solicitor, Fraserburgh. 



Centre. 

Mbthliok • Convener — ^The Marquis of Aberdeen, O.B.E., Haddo House. 

Hon. 8eereku^ — ^W. Howie, Bank Agent, Methlick. 

Mip-AboyIjL . OorreapomUnt — ^Major J. G. Mathieson, Secretary, Mid> Argyll Agri- 
cultural Society, Bi-Cruin, Kilmartin, Loch^lphead. 

Midlothian, Hon. Secretary — ^Maxwell O. Dick, Western District of Midlothian 
Western. Agricnltural Association, 126 Constitution Street, Leith. 

Montboss . Convener — W. J. Beid, Fordhouse of Dvui, Montrose. 

Hon. Secretary — ^W. t>. Johnston (John Milne & Sons), Soutjiosk 
Granaries, Montrose. 

Naihn . . Joint Conveners — GoorgeM.Allan,Achna''loich, Nairn; P. M. B. Fottio, 

Achareidh, Naim; J . Baeburn, Scottish Farm Servants’ Union, Nairn. 
JoirU Hon. Secretaries — A. J. Mackintosh, St Colm’s, Auldearn, Naim ; 
George Squair, Solicitor, Naim. 

Hon. Treasurer — P. F. Lauder, M.B.E., Bank of Scotland, Naira. 
Newcastt^eton . Convener — ^Thomas Elliot, Kimdean, Newcastleton. 

Hon. Secretary — ^Thomas C. Young, Boon, Newcastleton. 

Oldmeldrum . Joint Conveners of War Charities Committee — John Chalmers, Kilblean 
Cottage, Oldmoidrum ; Maitland Mackie, Westertown, Bothienorman. 
Joint Hon. Secretaries — Mrs Fowler, Baemar, Albert Boad, Oldmeldrum; 

Mrs Webster, Chelwood, Albert Boad, Oldmeldrum. 

Joint Hon. Treasurers — Samuel Laird and W. J. Caito, Nortli of 
Scotland Bank, Oldmeldrum. 

Paisley . . Correspondent — Thomas Hunter, Solicitor, Paisley, Hon. Secretary and 

Treasurer, Free Gift Sale Committee of Renfrewshire Agricultural 
Society and Benfrew County Branches of N.F.U., &c. 

Peebles . . Convener — John S. Dickson, Horsburgh Castle, Peebles. 

Vice-Convener — Tan Clark (Lawrio & Symington Ltd., Auctioneers), 
Peebles. 

Hon. Secretary — William Johnston, Drocliil Castle, VV^esI Linton. 

I’ERTU . . Convener — ^The Earl of Mansheld^ Logie House, Mothven. 

Vice-Convener — W. Lovat Fraser, Greengables, Gleneagles. 

Joint. Hon. Secretaries —CharleB P. Campbell, Solicitor, Perth; J. T. 
Henderson, Solicitor, Perth. (Office, 61 George Street, Perth.) 
Pitlochry . Convener — ^W. E. Paterson, Factor, Blair Atholl. 

Hon. Secretary — J. C. Watson, Commercial Bemk of Scotland, Pitlochry. 
St Boswells . Convener — B. Scott Ait on, M.C., Logerwood, Earlston. 

Vice-Convcncr — E. Mac Alpine, Newtown St Boswells. 

Hon. Secretary — Jolin MacGilvray, Ash Cottage, Newtown St BoswoHh. 
Hon. Treasurer —David Burns, Newtown St Boswells. 

Selkirk . . (Convener — Major 0. H. Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall, Galaahit‘ls. 

Hon. Secretary — George Brunton, Harehead, Selkirk. 

Hon. Treasurer — James Scott, National Bank of Scotland, Selkirk. 
Stirlino . . Convener — J. J. Biddick (Live Stock Marts Ltd.), Stirling. 

Vice-Convener — Archibald Weir, Cauldbarns, Stirling. 

Joint Hon. Secretaries — J. Oswald, Hamewith, Borostone, Stirling ; 
William Thomson, Estates Office, Polmaiso, Stirling. 

Stonehaven . Convener — Rev. P. Lindsay Gordon, Glenbervie Manse, Tlrunilitliie. 

Hon. Secretary - -Douglas Thow, Auction Mart., Stonehaven. 
Strathaven . Correspondent —James MacGregor, (srarrion Mills, Wisliaw. 

Tain . . Convener — George Douglas of Arboll, Fearn. 

Vice-Convener — Major I. A. Forsyth, Balintraid, Dolny. 

Convemr {Ladies' Committee ) — Mrs D. J. Boss, East House, Port- 
inahornack. 

Hon, Secretary — W. B. Lennox, Commercial Bank Buildings, Tain. 
Tarve*? . . J oint Conveners — James Davidson, Moss-side, Tar vos ; George Presl>, 

Braikloy, Tar v os. 

Hon. Secretary- -A. 1. Smith, Tillygonie, Tarves. 

Thornhill Convener — William Brown, Bumbrao, Penpont. 

(Upper Nitli‘J(]ale).How. Secretary — W. M. Henderson, Solicitor, Thornhill. 
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THE CEREAL AND OTHER CROPS OF 
SCOTLAND FOR 1943. 

The following comparison of the cereal and other crops of 1943 
with those of the previous year has been prepared by the Secretary 
of the Society from answers to queries sent to leading agriculturists 
in different parts of the country. 

The queries issued by the Secretary were in the following 
terms : — 

1. What was the quantity, per imperial acre, and quality of 

grain and straw as compared with last year, of the follow- 
ing crops ? The quantity of each crop to be stated in 
bushels or cwts. What quantity of seed is generally 
sown per acre ? — (1) Wheat, (2) Barley, (3) Oats. 

2. Bid the harvest begin at the usual time, or did it begin 

before or after the usual time ? and if so, how long ? 

3. What was the quantity, per imperial acre, and quality of the 

hay crop, as compared with last year, both as regards 
ryegrass and clover respectively ? The quantity to be 
stated in tons and cwts. 

4. Was the meadow^ hay crop more or less productive than last 

year ? 

5. What was the yield of the potato crop, per imperial acre, 

as compared with last year ? The quantity to be stated 
in tons and cwts. Was there any disease f and if so, to 
what extent, and when did it commence ? Were any 
new varieties planted, and with what result ? 

6. What was the weight of the turnip crop, per imperial acre, 

and the quality, as compared with last year ? The weight 
of the turnip crop to be stated in tons and cwts. How 
did the crop braird ? Was more than one sowing required ? 
and why ? 

7. Were the crops injured by insects ? State the kinds of 

insects. Was the damage greater or less than usual ? 

8. Were the crops injured by weeds ? State the kinds of weeds. 

Was the damage greater or less than usual 1 

9. Were the pastures during the season of average growth and 

quality with last year ? 

10. How did stock thrive on them ? 

11. Have cattle and sheep been free from disease ? 

12. What was the quality of the clip of wool, and was it over or 

under the average ? 
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From the answers received, the following notes and statistics 
have been compiled : — 

EDINBURGH DISTRICT. 

Mid -Lothian, Wheat — Only moderate, and considerably affected by 
rust, which reduced the yield very much ; 46 bushels per acre ; seed 
sown, about bushels per acre. Barley — ^Not up to average ; 48 bushels 
per acre ; suifered like all cereal crops through lack of sunshine ; seed 
sown, 3 bushels per acre. Oats — Below average ; 56 bushels per acre ; 
seed sown, about 5 bushels per acre, depending upon variety ; on higher 
land a little more. Harvest — ^Ten days later than in 1942 ; mostly well 
secured. Hay — Good crop, mostly well secured ; about 50 cwt. per acre. 
Meadow Hay — ^About same as last year, and well secured. PotcUoes — 
Quite a good crop, but less by 1 ton per acre as compared with 1942 ; 
7 to 9 tons per acre ; very little disease. Turnips — much smaller crop 
than in previous year ; 16 to 20 tons per acre ; not much re-seeding. 
Insects — Generally free from sxich pests. Weeds — Owing to shortage of 
labour crops suffered more than usual. Pastures — ^Average growth and 
quality. lAve Stock — ^Did quite well ; cattle and sheep free from disease. 
Clip of Wool -Average crop of good quality. 

West Lothian. WAmi- -Autumn sown, 36 to 42 bushels per acre; 
spring sown, 40 to 46 bushels per acre ; grain and straw of good quality ; 
seed sown, 3J to 4 bushels per acre ; yields greatly reduced on some fields 
in the eastern part of the county by yellow rust. Barley — 46 to 56 bushels 
per acre ; grain and straw of good quality ; seed sown, 3 to 3^ bushels 
per aero. Oats —60 to 80 bushels per acre ; grain and straw of good quality ; 
seed sown, 4J to 6 bushels per acre. Harvest — Began about the usual time, 
cutting being general by 18th August ; with excellent harvest weather in 
September good progress was made. Hay — 40 to 50 cwt. per acre ; a 
good crop secured in good condition. Meadow Hay — ^Very little grown. 
Potatoes Earlies, 10 to 12 tons per acre ; main crops, 8 to 10 tons per 
acre ; very little disease ; no new varieties planted. Turnips — 25 to 30 
tons per acre ; a good crop all over ; no re-sowing required ; crop brairded 
well. Insects — Practically no damage ; less than usual. Weeds — Crops, 
being heavy, were uninjured by weeds ; damage much less than usual. 
Pastures — Grazed bettor than for a number of years ; quality good. Live 
Stock — Throve well, even where pastures were heavily stocked all spring 
and summer. C.^attle and sheep were free from disease. Clip of Wool — 
Average in quality and crop. 

East Lothian (Upper). Wheat — ^Yields very variable owing to rust ; 
40 to 56 bushels per acre ; grain and straw harvested m good condition ; 
seed sown, 3| to 4 bushels per acre. Barley — Average crop ; 44 to 56 
bushels per acre ; straw rather shorter than last year ; harvested in good 
condition ; quality good ; seed sown, 3 to 3J bushels per acre. Oats — 
Good average crop ; 56 to 72 bushels per acre ; harvested in good con- 
dition ; seed sown, 4 to 5^ bushels per acre ; marginal land yields, 40 to 46 
bushels per acre. Harvest — Started a fortnight earlier than usuab but was 
rather long drawn out owing to broken weather ; however it was all safely 
gathered with the help of the W.L. A., soldiers, and Italian prisoners. Hay — 
Average crop of good quality ; 2 to 2J tons per acre. Meadow Hay — ^Very 
little grown. Potatoes -As big a crop as last year ; 9 to 10 tons per acre ; 
more blight in some varieties, beginning in August ; no new varieties 
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grown. Txm%ipe — Crops very variable ; 12 to 20 tons per acre ; brairded 
well, but checked later ; only one sowing required. Insects — Damage 
similar to previous year. Weeds — Owing to cross cropping were worse 
than usual ; green crops not so well cleaned owing to shortage of labour ; 
thistles, charlock, and soft weeds worse than last year. Pastures— Similar 
to last year. Live Stock — Throve well, and no disease reported. Clip of 
Wool — Over average. 

East Lothian (Lower). Wheat — Very variable owing to a serious and 
widespread attcKsk of rust ; average yield considerably below 1942 ; 66 
bushels per acre ; straw abundant, average about 2 tons per acre ; crop 
ultimately secured in good condition ; seed sown, 3 to 4 bushels per acre. 
Barley — ^Yield generally 6 to 8 bushels less thfui previous year ; average 
on good barley land about 56 bushels per acre ; with difficulty secured 
in good condition ; seed sown, 2J to 3 bushels per acre. Oats —An average 
crop, with abundance of straw, much broken down ; on good land, 70 to 80 
bushels per acre ; quality fair. Harvest — Commenced about 9th August, 
held up for a week by an extraordinarily heavy thunderstorm and by 
wet weather, became difficult and laborious, but crop finally secured in 
good condition. Hay — ^A good crop of ryegrass and clover ; 2J to 3 tons 
per acre ; acreages being very limited, the crop was fairly well got. 
Meadow Hay— -None. Potatoes — A good crop ; about 10 tons per acre 
on good land ; relatively free from disease, although there was little time 
for spraying ; owing to extensive acreage and scarcity of labour the harvest 
was prolonged, but the crop was got up in good condition ; heavy -yielding 
Majestic the most extensively grown variety. Turnips — Crop good ; 
22 to 26 tons per acre ; little difficulty in growing it, except for scarcity 
of labour and occurrence of wet weather. Insects — Tho most outstanding 
trouble was due to swede midge and greenfly, which in recent years have 
done much damage to green crops such as swedes, all varieties of the 
cabbage tribe, and even to potatoes, particularly in the western part of 
the county. Weeds — Some damage done, chiefly by annual weeds owing 
to a wet spell of weather in early summer ; worse than usual, particularly 
in green crops. Pastures — ^Very little pasture now, but conditions were 
favourable for good grass. Live Stock — ^Throve well ; cattle and sheep 
were free from disease. Clip of IVooZ —Average ; very few sliet p now in 
the lower part of the county. 


BORDER DISTRICT. 

Berwickshire (Merse). Wheat- Few fields escaped the bliglit of red 
rust ; the yield all over was much reduced and quality ^Iso affected ; those 
free from rust gave a normal crop of 44 bushels per acre, others yielding 
little more than half that quantity; bushel weights varied accordingly, 
up to 62 lb., while the worst samples were imder 60 lb. ; straw also was 
affected in quality and weighed light at 28 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, 
3 to 4 bushels per acre. Barley — A reasonably good (»rop, but much laid 
by harvest-time ; quality below average ; yield disappointing after the 
previous two years ; 40 bushels per acre at most, natural weight 64 lb. 
per bushel ; straw fair quality, but only slightly over 20 cwt. per acre ; 
seed sown, 2J to 3 bushels per acre according to variety. Oats — Generally 
a heavy crop, but badly laid ; average 48 bushels per acre ; quality fair, 
with some damaged at harvest-time ; natural weight, 42 lb. per bushel ; 
much of the straw was over-ripe before cutting, quality suffering in con- 
sequence ; yield, 27 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, 6 to 6 bushels per acre. 
Harvest — ^In general began early, before the middle of August ; weather 
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very broken all cutting-time and grain began to sprout ; what looked like 
being a disaster owing to weather, large acreages, and diortage of hands* 
was saved by ten days or so of ideal conditions commencing about the 
20th of September, when much was stacked ; subsequently the work 
dragged on well into October. Hay — light crop, as a rule well mixed 
with clover ; to some extent damaged by weather before it could be secured ; 
average, 30 to 32 cwt. per acre. M&adow Hay — Conditions much as for 
field hay, but it had to stand out longer and received more weather damage ; 
25 cwt. per acre. Potatoes — ^About the same tonnageras last year ; 6 tons 
or slightly less per acre ; there was little disease, but conditions were not 
good at lifting-time, weather being broken and labour scarce. Timdps — 
The poorest crop all over for very many years ; a few early -sown swedes 
did well, but the great majority made slow growth, while mcuiy fields had 
to be resown ; yellows were little better and were more affected by moth ; 
subsequently many roots rotted ; while the best fields reached a full 
average, the average was well under 20 tons per acre for swedes, and for 
yellows much less. Insects — ^Fly on young swedes caused much resowing, 
while damage by moth at a later stage is becoming worse year by year ; 
leather-jackets were the cause of considerable damage to crops in ploughed- 
out old pastures ; the serious attack of red rust on wheat was most imusual, 
while the cause has never been satisfactorily explained ; some varieties 
were much more affected than others. Weeds — ^With the necessity for 
repeated cross-cropping annual weeds are undoubtedly becoming more 
numerous, and these all take a toll of plemt food ; charlock appeared to 
be less in evidence, but acid spraying is becoming more general. Pastures — 
Grass made little growth until well into June ; even then the older pastures 
were slow to come away ; by late summer feeding was plentiful, but left 
little roughage for the autximn. Live Stock — ^With the shortage, sheep 
naturally did fairly well, but cattle did not improve much in’ the forepart 
of the season ; cattle and sheep generally were free from disease. Clip of 
Wool — Quality good ; weight well above average. 

Bebwickshibe (Lammermoor). Wheat — ^Acreage slightly larger than 
last year ; the crop came through an open winter well, and, over all, was 
clean ; an attack of yellow rust affect^ 60 per cent of the crop ; yield 
of crop free from rust, 36 to 40 bushels per acre ; affected crop reduced 
by 5 to 25 per cent according to severity of attack ; in one or two severe 
cases yield was reduced to 8 bushels millable wheat per acre ; quality of 
grain in healthy crops, good ; seed sown, 4 bushels per acre. Barley — 
Considerable increase over Icist year’s acreage ; grown on some high-lying 
farms for the first time ; yield not so good as last year ; 36 to 42 btu^els 
per acre ; quality of grain, fair ; seed sown, 3J bushels per acre. Oats — 
Acreage similar to last year ; crop over all very good, but in a number of 
cases quality suffered owmg to lodging ; yield not so good as last year, 
40 to 48 bushels per acre ; bulky straw crop of fair quality ; seed sown, 
5 bushels per acre. Harvest — Commenced at usual time towards end of 
August ; earlier rain had caused bad lodging in barl^ and oats, and this, 
with increased acrecige and shortage of labour, resulted in a protracted 
harvest ; a bulky crop was ultimately secured in fair condition. Hay — 
Crop heavier than last year ; to 2 tons per aore where not grazed ; 
early hay was secured in first-class condition ; some difficulty in securing 
end of season crops. Meadow Hay — Smaller acreage cut ; good crop, 
fairly well secured. Potatoes — ^Increais^ acreage over last year ; consider- 
able acreage grown for certified seed ; crop successfully secured ; yield 
better than last year ; 7 to 8 tons per acre ; some blight, but not serious ; 
no new varieties of note ; considerable damage done by crows. Turnips — 
Crop not so good as last year ; cleaning made very difficult by previous 
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atoas cropping, shortage of Ifbbour, showery weather, and prevalence of 
weeds of all kinds ; some trouble with turnip iiy caused resowing here axid 
there ; , yellow tutnips finished a poor crop ; swedes better ; average, 
about 16 tons per acre. Insects — Some oases of turnip fly and one or two 
of frit fly attack on cereals, but not signiflcant ; over all, damage greater 
than last year ; too many crows continued a menace to farming. Weeds — 
Continued grain cropping and labour shortage Ibd to prevalence of weeds ; 
thistles amot^ grain and potatoes ; wrack and runohes among turnips ; 
protracted rains in June made cleaning of root orox>8 very difflcult. Pastures 
— ^After an open winter were full bite in early spring ; growth continued 
well throughout the summer and into late autumn. Live Stock — ^All classes 
throve well with good lambing, especially among hill sheep stocks ; all 
classes of cattle did well, but the incidence of disease cunong sheep, especially 
lambs, W6W still much too high. Clip of Wool — ^Hill sheep crop much above 
the average both in weight and quality ; low ground clips average, and of 
good quality. 

Roxbubohshibe. Wheat — ^Winter and also spring sown got a good 
start and looked exceptionally well ; unfortunately, a most severe attack 
of rust completely ruined many crops ; in numerous cases 10 to 12 bushels 
only of inferior grain were obtained ; where crops escaped, from 40 to 50 
bushels per acre ; there was a large crop of straw. Barley — Crops heavy 
and in many cc^es b€Mily lodged ; grain of inferior quality in most cases 
€wid yield below normal ; 40 bushels per acre was quite usual ; seed sown, 
2\ to slightly over 3 bushels per acre. Oats — ^Yield generally about average ; 
in comparison with 1942, about 20 bxishels per acre less ; on good arable 
land, 64 bushels per acre were quite common ; there was much lodged 
grain. Harvest — Cutting was fairly general about the middle of August 
except in the higher and later districts. Hay — ^A very good crop of first- 
class quality. Meadow Hay — ^A full crop of good quality. Potatoes — 
Generally a good crop, but disease was above average. Turnips — ^Brairded 
well and looked promising, but finished very poorly, especially yellows ; 
in general, the worst crop for a long time. Insects — Damage not serious ; 
the worst enemies were wood-pigeons, rats, and rabbits. Weeds- —Annuals 
prevalent, and there was too little labour to deal with them. Pastures — 
Abundance of good-quality grazing. Live Stock — ^Did well ; both cattle 
and sheep made good weight ; there was very little disease of any kind. 
Clip of Wool — Of good quality, and over average. 

Selkibeshibe. Wheat — ^Very little grown. Barley — Larger acreage 
than formerly ; on account of the sxmless summer, quantity and quality 
were deficient ; 32 to 40 bushels per acre ; seed sown, 3^ to 4 bushels 
per acre. Oats — ^Increased acreage grown ; on marginal land which got 
a top dressing of manure the result was very satisfactory ; the best crop 
for years recorded ; 32 to 46 bushels per acre according to elevation and 
fertility of soil. Harvest — Commenc^ about the usual time ; broken 
weather made cutting and leading tedious ; quality and quantity of grain 
suffered accordingly, especially in later districts. Hay — ^The best crop 
for a number of years, and secured in good order ; about IJ tons per acre. 
Meadow Hay — ^A good crop, but in the hill districts much was never secured 
on account of bad weather. Potatoes — ^A much increased acreage grown 
with very doubtful results, the land not being suitable in many cases ; 
yield varied from 3 tons to 8 tons per acre ; no disease when raised ; tubers 
keeping well in the pits. Turnips — Sown at the usual time, and brairded 
well ; swedes on some farms were fair, but on the majority yellows were 
the poorest crop for years. Insects — ^No damage recorded. Weeds— VLote 
prevalent than usual, and difficult to keep in check owing to so much 
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wet weather and labour scarcity. Pastures — Best grazing s^son for 
many years. Live Stock — ^Throve well ; cattle and sheep were free from 
disease. Clip of Wool — Quality good, but weight light. 

Peebushshibe. Wheal — ^Formerly very little grown, but as a war 
measure some of the best land was sown ; winter wheat in most cases 
very good ; 40 to 62 bushels per acre ; a few crops were more or less a 
failure ; spring-sown wheat, while a bulky crop, did not yield nearly so 
well, and in places lodged very badly ; seed sown, 3 to 4 bushels per acre. 
Barley — Generally a good crop, but badly laid and difficult to cut ; yield 
about average ; 30 to 60 bushels per acre ; samples generally good ; seed 
sown, 3J to 4 bushels per acre. Oats — Showed greatly increai^ acreage, 
and the crops were excellent ; on many farms very badly laid, and the 
harvest proved very costly and expensive ; yield, 48 to 64 bushels per acre ; 
in high districts, 36 to 46 bushels per acre ; seed sown, 6 to 6^ bushels per 
acre ; thick-skinned varieties, 6 bushels per acre. Harvest — Began a few 
days earlier than usual. Hay — very much heavier crop than in the 
year previous ; mostly a one-way cut ; generally the quality was excellent, 
but the hay difficult to secure on account of the imcertain weather ; many 
crops averaged from 60 to 60 cwt. per acre. Meadow Hay — ^An average 
crop. Potatoes — Crops not so large as usual ; some blight and a little 
disease, otherwise the quality was fairly good ; dressed ware, from 6 to 7 
tons per acre. Turnips — In general most disappointing ; wet weather 
in early summer made the ground dirtier than usual, since the labour 
was not available to clean the crop properly ; yellows got prematurely 
ripe ; swedes proved a much better crop and were fairly sound. 
Insects — ^Wireworm did considerable damage, and injury was also caused 
by wood-pigeons. Weeds— Yery much worse than usual; bad year for 
ninches. Pastures — Excellent ; after an early spring grass was plentiful 
the whole season. Live Stock — Did well ; cattle and sheep were free^from 
disease. Clip of Wool — Good quality, and above average in clip. 


DUMFRIES DISTRICT. 

Dumfries (Annandale). Wheat — Larger acreage grown ; good crop 
on suitable land ; fairly well harvested and quality fairly good ; threshed 
rather better than last year, average 26 cwt. per acre ; se^ sown, 4 biishels 
per acre. Barley — Larger acreage grown ; fairly well harvested and 
threshed fairly well ; 20 to 24 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, 2\ to 3 bushels 
per acre. Oals — ^Acreage similar to last year ; crops good and mostly well 
harvested ; 66 bushels per acre on good land ; 30 bushels per acre in higher 
districts ; seed sown, 4 to 6 bushels per acre. Harvest — ^Begun about third 
week in August and finished about first week in October ; crops were 
again badly laid and difficult to harvest, but on the whole the ciample of 
grain was better than last year. Hay — ^Ryegrass a .heavy crop and well 
got, about 36 to 40 cwt. per acre. Mead^ Hay — ^Well got where cut in 
good time, but a large quantity very badly seeing in the later districts ; 
26 to 30 cwt. per acre. Potedoes — ^Much larger acreage grown ; on the 
whole a good crop and fairly free from disease ; lifting started third week 
of October, but owing to shortage of labour the work was prolonged ; 
yield, 8 tons per acre. Turnips — ^A good crop ; they braced well and 
very little resowing had to be done ; 18 to 20 tons per acre. Insects — 
Not much trouble experienced ; some damage was caused by crows, 
which seem to be getting more numerous. Weeds — ^Annuals seemed more 
plentiful than usual, and owing to scarcity of labour damage caused was 
greater. Pastures — ^Were good during season and mostly heavily stocked 
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owing to smaller aoreeige of grass. Live Stock — Did very well, especially 
m the later months ; cattle and sheep were free from disease. Clip of TFoo2— 
Good ; weight much the same last year. 

Dumfries (Nithsdale). WhecU — None grown. Barley — ^None grown. 
Oats — good crop ; some laid, but not so badly as last year ; threshed 
well. Harvest — ^Earlier them last year by about three weeks ; steurted 
in the end of August ; late districts had a very good harvest in September, 
but those who had com to stack in October were not so fortunate. Hay — 
A bumper crop ; the bulk well got in most cases, thanks to two very good 
spells of weather. Meadow Hay — A& heavy as last year, and secur^ in 
better order ; not so heavy in comparison with rotation hay. Potatoes — 
Poorest crop for years ; about 3 to 4 tons per acre ; best quality eating 
potatoes for years ; free from disease. Turnips — Smaller crop than last 
year, but fairly soimd ; about 12 to 18 tons per acre ; braird^ well, but 
terribly dirty ; no resowing. Insects — Gave no trouble ; pigeons on the 
increase. Weeds — ^Turnips in some cases were choked out. Pastures — 
Abundance of grass ; in June it could not be kept down, and inclined to 
get too strong ; in September and October soft owing to wet conditions. 
lA/ve Stock — ^Did as well as last year ; cattle and sheep free from disease, 
except for the usual trembling and tick-bome fever in ewes and lambs. 
Clip of Wool — ^Fairly good ; heavier than in previous year. 

Dumfries (Eskdale). Wheat — ^Practically none grown. Barley — Very 
little grown. Oeds — Crops nearly all good, and not so much laid as in 
some years ; threshed well, but not up to last year ; yield, about 42 bushels 
per acre all over ; straw, about the same as in 1942 and of good quality ; 
seed sown, 4 to 6 bushels per acre. Harvest — ^Rather later than last year 
in commencing and was long drawn out ; rain made it difficult to get the 
cutting finished. Hay — Ryegrass was good and mostly all got in very good 
condition ; heavier them last year. Meadow Hay — ^Also good when it could 
be secured esirly in the only good hay weather of the season lasting 
about ten days ; in spite of the weather more was secured than in 1942. 
Potatoes — ^A better crop than last year €md not so much disease, excepting 
on wet fields on which they were very poor; no new varieties were 
plcmted. Turnips — ^Very good, very sound, and much heavier than last 
year ; brairded well, and very little resowing required. Insects- Damage 
very much less than for some years. We^s — Many crops were dirtier 
than usual owing to the wet weather all season after turnip ’singling. 
Pastures — ^Very much over average growth, and many got far too strong ; 
the quality seemed good, but was too rough for sheep. Live Stock — ^Did 
well, especially cattle, but many sheep suffered from foot-rot owing to 
roughness of peusture ; less disease than for many years. Clip of Wool — 
Quality fully average ; very much heavier than last year. 

Kirkoudbrightshibe. Wheat — Considerable acreage grown, but 
owing to wet season yields were rather lower than in 1942. Barley — 
Acreage rather larger than lewst year ; the crop was cut before being too 
severely lodged and gave about 18 to 20 dWt. per acre. Oats — ^Again a very 
heavy crop ; on maxiy farms was much wasted owing to crop being badly 
lodg^ €md cutting protracted ; when seed was not dressed with a mercurial 
dressing some very poor crops resulted ; yields lower at least 10 per cent 
from 1942. Harvest— Started about the usual time, second week in August, 
and although hardly as difficult as in 1942 it was a very hard and trying 
time ; the south-west’s rainfall much too heavy for securing large grain 
harvests. Hay — ^Most ryegrass hay was secured in an excellent spell of 
weather in June ; and owing to a very growthy May the crop was excellent, 
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40 owt. per aore ; there was also quite a good aftermath. Meadow Hay — 
A very heavy crop ; where secured before middle of July was excellent in 
quality ; 40 cwt. per acre. Potatoes — ^Acreage slightly larger them in 1942, 
but shawB went down rather too quickly in September, and some blight 
was apparent ; 6 to 7 tons per acre ; a very difficult time was encountered 
during the lifting. Turnips — Crop was very disappointing, and varied 
very much from farm to faxm and even from field to field ; 15 tons per 
acre. Insects — ^No special trouble recorded. Weeds — ^Amongst turnip 
crops were much worse than usual owing to poor weather for killing them ; 
thistles in grassland were not so prevalent as usual. Pastures — ^For the 
first three grazing months grass was very abundant ; the best grazing 
season for many years. Live Stock — Cattle did quite well, but grass on the 
whole was too rank for lambs ; no special disease was noticeable except 
the prevalence of hoose or husk in calves. Clip of Wool — ^Heaviest, especially 
in hill areas, for several years. 

WiGTOWNSHiBE. WhccU — ^Very little grown. Barley — ^Very little 
grown. Oats — Lea, 38 to 42 bushels per acre ; after green crop, 44 to 46 
bushels per acre ; straw, about average, but generally crops threshed 
fairly well. Harvest — Began about the usual time ; weather was unsettled, 
and on many days no cutting was possible till the afternoon or evening ; 
much was harvested in good order in spite of broken weather, but late 
crops were secured in poor condition. Hay — ^Was slightly better than the 
previous year, and got in good condition ; probably 2 to tons pec acre ; 
aftermath did quite well . Meadow Hay — About the same as usual . Potatoes 
— Early potatoes, 6 to 8 tons per acre ; later a heavier yield was obtained ; 
digging retarded in some cases by want of labour, and the digger was used 
by some growers instead of the graips ; late potatoes were a moderate 
crop of 8 tons per acre ; owing to a very wet October much difficulty was 
experienced in lifting. Turnips — 18 to 20 tons per acre ; brairded well 
and very little resowing done ; crop good, though disease appeared here 
and there ; slight frost did not affect the turnip braird, but in some cases 
marrow stem kale had to be resown. Insects — ^Very little damage done. 
Weeds — Dockens prevalent, and on some ground thistles gave trouble ; 
redshank not so bad as we have experienced, but ranches were very strong 
in places. Pastures — Were better on the whole than in the previous 
year, and rain in August kept them frenh ; stock kept them down on 
most farms without much difficulty ; little silage was obtained, but on 
some farms grass was cut for the grass-drying plant. Live Stock — Dairy 
cows generally did better than last year in spite of the fact that the area 
under grass was curtailed ; young stock did quite well ; grass sickness 
was still with us, and there were cases of navel ill ; some stomach trouble 
among young calves proved difficult to cure ; mastitis among dairy stocks 
was still a scourge, and the most serious menace dairy farmers had to face ; 
sheep were fairly free from disease. Clip of Wool — Average. 


GLASGOW DISTRICT. 

Aykshike. -Grain, 25 cwt. per acre ; straw, 20 cwt. per acre ; 

not so much straw as last year, but grain was secured in better condition ; 
seed sown, 3 bushels per acre. Barley — Grain, 22 cwt. per acre ; straw, 
16 cwt. per acre ; not so bulky as last year, but saved in mucli better 
condition. Oats — Grain, 18 cwt. per acre; straw, 18 cwt. per acre; 
quality of both was much better than last year on the average ; seed sown, 
4 J to 5 bushels per acre. Harvest — Began about the same time as last year, 
which was about the average for the last decade. Hay — 33 cwt. per acre ; 
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about the eame qu€uitity» hut average quality much better than last year ; 
weathar conditions were much better for harvesting than usual ; much 
hay is being out at a younger stage of growth than formerly, when clover 
is not so predominant as later in the season. Meadow Hay — ^Not quite so 
productive as last year, but a good average. Potatoes — ^Average about 
7 tons per acre, the same as last year, but yield during the season did not 
vary so much ; quality in many cases was not so good ; blight started 
eewrly, about the third week of July, but did not spread rapidly nor so 
widely as on other occasions. Turnips — ^Average about 16 tons per acre ; 
many crops badly affected by dry rot and finger-and-toe diseases, which 
caus^ considerable W€U3te ; brairded satisfactorily, and no more than one 
sowing was required. Insects — ^No widespread damage, but in gardens 
and plots slugs and snails were very bad, and cabbages were in many cases 
badly damaged with chafer beetles. Weeds — Some crops suffered from 
annual weeds, as the broken weather prevented their being dealt with. 
Pastures — ^Made very good growth throughout most of the season ; quantity 
and quality of grazing was much better than last year. Live Stock — ^Did 
well on grass, more especially after mid-summer, when feeding was very 
plentiful ; disease among dairy cattle still caused much anxiety and 
thought, and has not appeared to decrease ; sheep diseases still required 
attention, but most of these were under control. Clip of Wool — Of good 
quality and quantity ; slightly above average. 

Akran. Wheal— Small acreage grown for first time ; results were 
poor and unpromising. Barley -None grown. Oats — Excellent crops in 
most places, but on ‘ marginal ’ land poor ; yield, 18 to 21 cwt. per acre ; 
seed sown, 5 to 6 bushels per acre. Harvest — Began early in August, but 
was rather prolonged owing to wet weather. Hay -Well got ; up to 
2i tons per acre ; some grown for seed and excellent samples (obtained. 
Meadow Hay — Good and fairly wrell secured. Potatoes —Good all roimd ; 
the bulk grown for seed as Arran now specialises in that trade; yield 
about 7 tons per acre ; new varieties promised well. Turnips- -Very good 
in most places. Insects — No trouble reported. IVeed?— -rDifticult to control 
owing to wet season. Pastures -Good where previously lime had been 
applied. Live Stock — Throve well and were in groat demand at kx al sales. 
Clip of Wool -Fully up to average. 

Lanarkshire (Upper Ward). Wheat— A few acres now grown ; 
not much of it was suitable for milling. Barley- None grown. Oats — 
60 to 75 bushels per acre ; grain and straw of good quality. Harvest — 
Began at usual time ; weather good ; labour short. Hay 2 to tons 
per acre ; a grand crop of good quality. Meadow Hay A fair crop of 
good quality. Potatoes — 6 to 9 toi>» per acre ; a bettor crop tJian last 
year ; good weather for lifting and pitted in good condition ; labour very 
scarce. Turnips — A moderate crop. Insects — ery little damage i eported. 
Weeds — ^Difficult to control owing to shortage of labour. Pastures — ^Very 
good. Live Stock — ^Throve very well ; cattle and sheep were free from 
disease. Clip of Wool — ^Very good. 

Lanarkshire (Middle and Lower Wards). Wheat -Yield, 23' cwt. 
grain and 30 cwt. straw per acre ; both of good quality ; seed sown, 3i to 4 
bushels per acre. Barley — ^Very little grown. Oats — 24 cwt. grain and 
30 cwt. straw per acre ; both of good quality ; seed sown, 6 to 6 bushels 
per acre. Harvest — ^Began in earlier districts about the 12th August, and 
on the colder land a fortnight later ; weather better than in 1942, and the 
great bulk was secured in good order. Hay — 40 to 45 cwt. per acre ; the 
first fortnight of July was ideal, and much good hay was secured ; later 
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the weather was more showery. Meadow Hay — Similar to 1942. Potatoea — 
Approximately 8 tons per acre ; not much disease ; no outstcmding new 
varieties ; it was noticeable that Redskin in some cases gave a better 
yield them Kerr’s Pink, emd consequently gained in favour. Turnips — 
18 to 21 tons per acre ; brairded well ; very little second sowing ; owing 
to showery weather some thinning was too long delayed, and this had an 
adverse effect on the yield ; finger-and-toe disease in some cases. Insects — 
No particular attacks reported. Weeds — ^Many crops were reduced through 
failure to weed timeously through lack of labour and showery weather. 
Pastures — Grazed well, but some of the colder lands would have done 
better with less moisture. Live Stock — ^Made satisfactory progress on the 
grazings ; there was no particular disease among sheep, but diseases among 
dairy cattle more prevalent. Clip of Wool — Of good quality, and above 
the average. 

Renfrewshire. Wheat -Rather under average ; on suitable land, 
25 to 30 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, 3 to 4 bushels per acre. Barley — ^None 
grown. Oats — An average crop ; grain, 25 to 30 cwt. per acre ; straw about 
the same yield ; seed sown, 5 to 6 bushels per acre. Harvest — Commenced 
about 14th August, almost a fortnight earlier than previous year, and 
finished about third week in September ; weather again very broken, 
and much grain damaged. Hay — About average crop ; 2 to 2J tons per 
acre ; weatlier favourable, except towards end of hay -time ; mostly 
seciued in good order. Meadow Hay — ^Little grown, but where early cut 
secured in good order ; yield, about 30 cwt. per acre. Potatoes — ^Average 
crop, about 1 ton per acre increase over previous year ; second earlies, 
9 to 10 tons per acre ; main crop Kerr’s Pink, 9 to 10 tons per acre ; Golden 
Wonder now little grown ; no disease, but on wet land some few acres 
soured ; no now varieties extensively grown. Turnips — Good crop ; 
20 to 30 tons per acre ; brairded well ; no second sowings required ; odd 
fields ruined by pigeons and crows pulling out plants to get at wireworms. 
Insects — Damage not more serious than usual. Weeds — Still a menace, 
due to wet weather and shortage of labour. Pastures — Of average growth 
and quality and well grazed due to small acreage left. Live Stock — Throve 
well, but not many beef cattle finished on grass owing to absence of 
artificial feeding-stuffs. No disease reported among cattle and sheep. 
Clip of Wooi- -Average both in quantity and quality. 

Argyllshire (Lochgilphead). Wheat — Practically none grown. Barley 
— Very little grown. Oais— Did well on the whole, and secured in much 
better order than last year ; grain, 30 to 36'bu8hel8 per acre ; straw, 20 cwt. 
per acre ; seed sown, 5 to 6 bushels per acre. Harvest — ^About a week 
later than usual. Hay — Quemtity much the same as last year, quality very 
much better ; mostly secured in good order ; 25 to 30 cwt. per acre. 
Meadow Hay — Better than last year, but there was no hay -making weather 
after the end of July, and the crop suffered accordingiy. Potatoes — ^No 
better than last year, about 4 tons per acre ; blight prevalent after 
mid-August ; wet weather at lifting-time caused considerable wastage ; 
no new varieties. Turnips — ^About the same as last year ; 20 to 25 tons 
per acre 4 brairded well on the whole, and there was very little resowing. 
Insects — ^No damage apparent. Weeds — ^Redshank was noticeable in root 
crops, but the damage not extensive. Pastures — Came away a month 
earlier than last year and held out well. Live Stock — Did very well ; cattle 
and sheep kept free from disease. Clip of Wool — Good ; distinctly over 
the average. 

Argyllshire (Kintyre). Wheat — Grain similar to that of 1942 ; 
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secured in good condition ; comparatively small acreage grown ; seed 
sown, approximately bushels per acre. Barley — ^Yield and quality of 
grain up to average ; 19 to 24 cwt. per acre ; weight per bushel, average ; 
seed sown, to 4 bushels per acre. Oats — Increased acreage growir; 
yields very variable ; on colder, heavier soils far below average ; from 
12 to 28 cwt. per acre ; average, 16 cwt. per acre ; highest was 33 cwt. 
per acre ; straw below average ; seed sown, 6 bushels per acre, approxi- 
mately. Harvest — Commenced second week in August. Hay — ^Yields 
good ; average 34 cwt. per acre ; secured in excellent condition. Meadow 
Hay — ^Rather more productive than last year. Potatoes — ^Difficulty in 
disposing of early crops caused delay in lifting, and consequently the 
ret\im from these varieties was heavier than usual ; main crop below 
average, 6 tons per acre ; blight very widespread, and appeared early in 
July ; yields up to 12 tons per acre recorded when spraying had been 
carried out ; several lots of stock seed standard gave good results. Turnips 
— ^Weights below average, varying greatly in different districts ; average 
of 14 tons per acre ; brairded well ; only one sowing. Insects — Little 
damage recorded. Weeds — ^Damage by weeds greater than usual, due to 
wet season cmd shortage of casual labour. Pastures — More productive 
than in previous year, and growth well maintained to end of season. Live 
Stock — ^Throve well throughout the season, and were generally in good 
health ; no serious disease reported. Clip of Wool — Quality and clip up 
to average. 

Argyllshire (Islands of Islay, Jura, and Colonsay). Wheat — None 
grown. Barley — ^The few acres grown gave a fair crop. Oats — ^An improve- 
ment on recent years ; average, 43 bushels per acre ; weight, 40 lb. per 
bushel ; straw of medium quality ; seed sown, 6 to 6 bushels per acre. 
Harvest — Began about 20th August and lasted until early October in 
remote areas ; crop stood better despite unfavourable weather, and was 
mainly cut by binder ; Government tractor service proved a boon. Hay — 
Show^ an improvement on previous year, but was got with difficulty ; 
ryegrass, about 26 cwt. per acre, and clover, about 33 cwt, per acre. Meadow 
Hay — ^Also did better. Potatoes — ^A better crop than last year, which was 
unusually bad ; yield about 8 tons per acre ; the usual varieties were 
grown ; disease not prevalent and did little damage. Turnips- A good 
crop, although roots were a trifle smaller than expected in a good season ; 
brairded well, and only in a few cases, when sown on light land during 
a short dry spell in early spring, was resowing necessary ; yield averaged 
16 tons per acre. Insects — Little noticeable damage done. 
unusual damage reported. Postures — ^Better than during the last few years, 
coming into grass earlier and lasting longer. Live Stock — Throve very well ; 
cattle were healthy, but there was the usual fight against maggot trouble, 
for lack of a sure and easy specific. Clip of Wool — Of good quality and 
about average in quantity. 


STIRLING DISTRICT. 

Dumbartonshire (Upper). Wheat — Crop good, and secured in fair 
condition ; 36 bushels per acre ; straw, 30 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, 
3 to 4 bushels per aero. Barley — ^None grown. Oats — Generally very light 
owing to wet condition of soil throughout the whole growing season ; 
36 to 40 bushels per acre ; seed sown, 4 to 6 bushels per acre. Harvest — 
Very slow owing to prolonged wet weather. Hay~W8.B the best of the 
season’s crops secured, though fairly light ; about 26 cwt. per acre ; after- 
math, very poor. Meadow Hay — ^Was poor, and a good part of it never 
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secured* Potatoes — ^Yielded an average of 6 tons per acre ; disease was 
very prevalent from second week of August ; on many low-lying farms 
were scarcely worth lifting. Turnips — ^About 20 tons per acre ; brairded 
well, and looked well throughout season, but did not bulk properly owing 
to lack of sunshine. Insects — ^Very few pests reported. Weeds — ^Damage 
to green crops was very severe owing to bad weather for proper cleaning ; 
redshank and spurrey were the most injurious. Pastures — Fairly good, 
but quality not quite up to standard. Live Stock — ^Did not do too well in 
the back end ; cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of Wool — ^About 
the average. 

General Comment. — This has been the worst season experienced for 
very many years in this district. There was only one decent spell of sun- 
shine, for a fortnight in July. The groimd has never been in a proper 
state for cultivating during the past eighteen months, with the result that 
large acreages are becoming quite sour, and require more drainage than 
usual. 

Dumbartonshire (Lower). WhecU — ^A more regular crop than last 
year ; yield, 45 bushels per acre, at 60 lb. per bushel ; straw, 30 cwt. per 
acre ; quality of both good ; seed sown, 3i bushels per acre. Barley — 
Very little grown. Oats — ^Not so bulky as last year ; grain thrcslied well 
and was of good quality ; 50 bushels per acre, 41 lb. per bushel ; straw, 
24 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, 5J bushels per acre. Harvest — Commenced 
about the usual time, but was more prolonged than usual. Hay — 40 cwt. 
jier acre ; generally very good quality ; clover not so bulky as usual. 
Meadow Hay — ^Rather heavier than last year. Potatoes — ^Not an average 
crop ; about 6 tons per acre ; disease, which showed first in early Sep- 
tember, did not do much harm ; no new varieties planted. Turnips — 
Wore not a bulky crop, but sound ; about 15 tons per acre ; brairded well 
with the first sowing. Insects — ^Very little damage done. Weeds — ^Root 
crops were rather dirty with annuals, especially turnips, which were 
injuriously affected by redshank. Pastures — Grazing generally rather 
poor during the season, both quality and growth suffering from lack of 
sunshine and heat. Live Stock — Cattle, especially dairy cows, did not do 
80 well as usual on pastures ; mastitis was prevalent in dairy stock, but 
otherwise cattle and sheep were healthy. Clip of Wool — Of good quality, 
and very much above the average in weight. 

Stibuingshire (West). Wheat — ^Not mucli grown ; quality improved ; 
17 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, 4 bushels per acre. Barley — ^Noiie grown. 
Oats — Growing crops not so heavy as last year, but threshed about 17 cwt. 
per acre ; straw better quality ; late were better than early crops ; seed 
sown, 5 bushels per acre. Harvest — ^Began ten days earlier, but was 
prolonged owing to wet weather. Hay — Fully better than last year ; good 
quality. Mead^ Hay — ^Also rather better than le^t season ; good quality. 
Potatoes — ^Average, 8 tons per acre ; no disease evident during growth, 
but did not keep too well in pits ; no new varieties. Turnips — Yield 
down from leist year to about 22 tons per acre ; quality excellent ; good 
braird ; no resowing. Insects — ^None reported. Weeds — ^Turnip crops 
affected ; principal weed, persicaria ; wet weather and lack of labour 
contributed to greater damage. Pastures — ^Well above average in quality 
and quantity. Live Stock — ^Did very well ; cattle and sheep were fairly 
free from disease, but mastitis in cows was rather troublesome. Clip of 
Wool — Over average, and quality good. 

Stirlingshire (East). Wheat — On suitable land well above the average; 
up to 60 bushels per acre ; straw, 30 cwt, per acre ; in high-lying districts 
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the crop was a failure ; seed sown, 4 bushels per acre. Barley — Crops 
badly laid about the beginning of August, and sample disappointing ; yield 
average, although much had to be left on the ground ; 30 to 36 cwt. per 
acre ; straw, 26 cwt. per acre. Ooits — ^Looked promising, but threshed 
only an average yield ; colour not so good as usual owing to weather ; 
crops badly laid and much grain lost ; yield, 45 bushels per acre ; straw, 
30 cwt. per acre. Harvest — ^Hay-cutting began about the end of Jime, 
a week later than the previous year ; com harvest started about the middle 
of August, but late districts had great difficulty in securing the crops. 
Hay — ^Ry^rass €tnd clover an average crop, but with a scarcity of clover ; 
30 cwt. per acre ; quality up to last year’s standard ; timothy a big crop, 
but owing to it being badly laid, little was seeded ; yield, 3 to 4 tons per 
acre ; secured in good condition. Meadow Hay — ^Better than last year, 
but owing to the wet August was only of middling quality ; yield, 30 cwt. 
per acre. Potatoes — ^Above the average on the better land, up to 9 tons 
per acre ; m late districts a small crop, 6 tons per acre ; frosts in late 
September spoiled the Golden Wonder variety ; little disease ; no new 
varieties grown. Turnips — ^Fair crop on the dry field ; brairded well ; 
no resowing, except where crows had been active ; 25 tons per acre ; 
on carse groxmd a failure, few farmers getting them sown owing to wot 
weather. Insects — All crops free from pests, except turnips, especially 
yellows, which seemed to wilt at the end of July, and never completely 
recovered. Weeds — Charlock not so prevalent as in previous years, perhaps 
from want of sun ; other weeds were hard to overcome owing to wet 
season. Pastures — Grass came away early, but did not last ; the ground 
got parched in August, and did not quite recover. Live Stock — Did only 
fairly and had to bo taken off earlier than usual ; cattle and sheep were 
free from all disease. Clip of Wool — ^Moderate ; quality fair. 

Clackmannan SHXBE. Wheat — ^Braird good and crop did well, but 
received severe check from a storm in May which affected the grain in 
exposed places ; yield, 35 to 48 bizshels per acre ; straw, 25 to 30 cwt. 
per acre ; seed sown, 4 bushels per acre. Barley — Excellent crop ; 46 to 
56 bushels per acre ; seed sown, 3 to 4 bushels per aero ; some grain 
damaged where harvesting was late ; straw, 20 to 26 cwt. ])or acre. Oats — 
Brairded well ; where early and exposed to the North, badly blasted by 
storm in May ; on drifield badly laid by rainstorms in July with consequent 
loss of grain ; yield, 48 to 55 bushels j>er aero ; straw, 25 to 30 cwt. i)er 
acre ; much of it of poor feeding value ; seed sown, 4 to 6 bushels per 
acre according to variety. Harvest — Began about tho usual time. Hay — 
A good crop ; 40 to 45 cwt. per acre on drifield, and up to 4 tons per acre 
Timothy, in the carse. Meadow Hay — ^Little grown. Potatoes — Kerr’s 
Pink, 7 to 8 tons per acre ; Golden Wonder, 5 to 7 tons per acre ; 14 tons 
per acre of Doon Star and 10 to 11 tons per acre of Red Skin were claimed 
by some growers ; very little disease ; wet v eather and labour sliortage 
hindered lifting ; school children did good work imder difficult conditions. 
Turnips — Whore early sown, a good cx’op of 20 to 25 tons per acre, but 
not so good as last year ; on heavy land many farmers were unable to 
sow owing to continuous wet weather in May ; a little damage done by 
turnip fiy ; no second sowing reported. Insects — Slight damage by turnip 
fly ; a little grub on late-sown oats. Weeds — ^Little injury caus^. Pastu/res 
— Luxuriant throughout the whole grazing season ; ploughing xq) of old 
gram and the consequent replacement by new pastures has done much 
to uphold the summer milk yields. Live Stock—hvazed well ; sheep were 
free from disease, although cattle .suffered from foul foot on some farms duo 
to tho wet season. Clip of Wool —A fair average. 
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PERTH DISTRICT. 

Perthshirb (Central). Wheat — ^Largest acreage ever grown in district ; 
yield good ; 32 to 48 bushels per acre ; straw, 24 to 30 cwt. per acre ; 
seed sown, 4 bushels per acre. Barley — ^More grown than usual ; crops 
varied from failure to very good ; 30 to 60 bushels per acre ; straw, 16 
to 20 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, 3 to 3^ bushels per acre, date — ^Large 
acreage ^own | yield of grain good, although not up to previous seasons ; 
32 to 60 bushels per acre ; straw, 16 to 24 cwt. per acre. Harvest — Started 
about usual time ; very broken weather, and seven weeks’ harvest work 
very general ; much sprouting in the stook of all kinds of grain. Hay — 
An average crop with plenty of clover in most cases ; some secured in 
good condition, some badly wasted as good weather was very limited ; 
yield, 1 to 2 tons per acre. Meadow Hay — Very little secured owing to 
weather ; bulky crop. Potatoes — Crop less than usual ; 4 to 9 tons per 
acre ; earlies in many cases badly diseased and difficult to dress ; lifting 
very protracted due to wet weather. Turnips — good average crop 
where weeds were kept down ; swedes, 24 to 30 tons per acre ; yellows, 
1 8 to 24 tons per acre ; in general, second sowings were not required. 
Insects — "No damage recorded. Weeds — Bad season, as wet weather pre- 
vented much working among crops ; day -nettles, charlock, and redshcmk 
did more damage than usual. Pastures — Good growth in early spring, but 
the wet season spoiled the quality. Live Stock — ^Did fairly well in the 
early part of the season ; cattle and sheep were free from disease. Clip 
of Wool — ^Average. 

Fifbshieb (Middle and Eastern). Wheat — Quantity of grain about 
the same as last yoar ; straw, above average ; quality of both not so good 
as in previous season. Barley — Good crop, except on land deficient in 
lime ; quality, spoilt by lodging and wet weather. Oats — ery heavy crop, 
especially in straw, but spoilt by bad weather. Harvest — Started at normal 
time, but very bad weather in the first fortnight made harvesting very 
difficult and late. Hay — Good, and secured in good weather and condition ; 
2 to 3 tons per acre. Meadow Hay — None grown. Potatoes — Good crop, 
8 to 10 tons per acre ; slight occurrence of blight. Turnips — About 
average ; 26 to 30 tons per acre ; brairded well ; very little resowing. 
Insects — ^Injury not specially marked. TTceds— Came away late in green 
crops, and were troublesome ; couch grass gave some trouble also. Pastures 
— ^Were very small, but good. Live Stock — Throve well, and all free from 
disease. Clip of Wool — ^Average. 

Fifeshibe (Western). Wheat — ^Record acreage sown \mder ideal con- 
ditions ; yield considerably reduced by effects of rust ; some was sown 
on higher, poorer farms with disappointing results ; average, 40 bushels 
per acre. Barley — ^Rather more grown than last year ; crop satisfactory 
and samples good ; yield, 36 to 40 bushels per acre ; seed sown, 2 to 4 
bushels per acre. Oats — Increased acreage sown ; average 40 to 48 bushels 
per acre ; as in last year a larger proportion of straw than usual ; samples 
very light, 36 to 40 lb. per bushel ; seed sown, 6 to 7 bushels per acre. 
Harvest — Began third week in August ; heavy and layed crops, combined 
with broken weather, considerably lengthened operations; a- small pro- 
portion of crop in later districts severely damag^. Hay — ^Average crop, 
35 cwt. per aero ; quality generally good. Meadow Hay — ^Average crop, 
but not well got. Potatoes — ^Average yield 6 to 8 tons per acre ; blight 
appeared in August in some areas, and, where prevalent, tubers did not 
keep well in pits ; no new varieties planted. Turnips — Brairded well ; 
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early sown generally a good sound crop; little insect damage; in la to 
districts disappointing, said in some cases failures owing to wet weather ; 
yield, 16 to 18 tons per acre. Insecta — Some wheat bulb fly, grub, and slug 
damage, possibly owing to mild winter. Weeds — ^Again prevalent, especially 
redshank ; not easily kept under control owing to wet weather and labour 
shortage, especially among green crops. Pastures — Growth above average 
throughout the season. Live Stock — ^All throve well during early months, 
but, in spite of abimdant grass, condition of cattle at end of season dis- 
appointing ; all classes comparatively free from disease. Clip of Wool — 
Crop above average ; quality good. 

Perthshirk (Eastern). Wheatr— Winter wheat a good crop ; 40 to 60 
bushels per acre ; seed sown, 4 to 6 bushels, English seed 3 bushels 
per acre ; samples only fair ; some sprouting in the stook owing to bad 
hfiwvest weather. Barley — ^Varied somewhat, from good to moderate only, 
according to Icuid ; more than usual grown owing to Government require- 
ments ; seed sown, 3 to 3^ bushels per acre ; samples only fair. Oats — 
Good return, but samples were a little coloured and rather light in bushel 
weight owing to lack of sunshine ; threshed well ; 42 to 68 bushels per acre ; 
seed sown, 4 to 6 bushels per acre. HarveM — Began about usual time, 
but some wheat sown very early, and cut in July, tended to sprout owing 
to very broken and mild weather during August and September ; harvest 
finish^ about the end of September. Hay — An average crop, about 40 
to 60 cwt. per acre ; secured in good order. Meadow Hay — Good, but 
secured in only fair condition ; much the same quantity as last year. 
Potatoes — ^Not so good as last year ; 6 to 9 tons per acre ; some blight 
among the earlies ; kept only moderately in the pits, especially early 
varieties, which had a little disease when pitted ; some sprouted in the 
pits owing to the very mild weather ; very few new varieties grown. 
Turnips — A good crop, but not up to last year’s ; owing to the exceptionally 
mild weather grew considerably in November and December ; 26 to 30 
tons per acre ; brairded very well ; practically no resowing. Insects — ^No 
damage reported. Weeds — Caused no injury, but crops were not wel 1 cleaned 
owing to the scarcity of labour and cross-cropping under Government 
requirements. Pastures — Grass came away well and gave a good grazing 
season. Live Stock — Did well, but still a few cases of trouble with lialf-bred 
ewes before lambing ; mild autumn ; grass was green and fresh until New 
Year ; cattle and sheep were free from disease, except for a few cases of 
anthrax. Clip of Wool — ^Above average ; good quality. 

Perthshire (Western). Wheat — ^Area sown similar to last year ; 
good average crop ; yield of grain not up to average, especially where 
wheat followed wheat ; 30 to 36 bushels per acre ; straw, 20 to 26 cwt. 
per acre ; seed sown, 4 bushels per acre ; rust very bad in some fields — 
the worst affection for many years. Barley — ^Not up to average ; much 
of it on good land was badly laid, difficult to harvest and consequently lost. 
Oats — Good yield, 40 to 60 bushels per acre, with new varieties higher ; 
straw better than last year ; seed sown, 6 to 7 bushels per acre. Harvest — 
Began about usual time, middle of August ; better conditions than last 
year, especially towards end of September ; general labour shortage 
delayed the finish. Hay — ^Timothy, a heavy crop ; 70 to 90 cwt. per acre, 
green cut, secured in fair order ; not much suitable for seeding ; yield 
of seed very poor, average 3 cwt. per acre ; ryegrass good crop with 
abundance of clover ; .36 cwt. per acre on drifield, 60 cwt. per acre on 
carse. Meadow Hay — Average crop ; not very well secured. Potatoes — 
Under average crop ; 6 to 8 tons per acre ; not much disease ; many 
fields lifted in wet condition. Turnips — Not up to average ; many sown 
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too late owing to wet weather, and very few sown in carse for this recbson ; 
some crops very poor ; averatge, 26 to 30 tons per acre. Ineects — ^Ndt much 
damage. We^a — ^Very abundant, especially in green crops, and, owing 
to lack of labour, in some cases got the upper hand. Pastures — ^Up to 
average ; grazing season lasted longer than usual. Live Stock — Did well ; 
cattle and sheep were free from disease. Clip of M^ool — ^Average quality ; 
weight better than last year. 

Pbbthshibb (Highland). Wheat — ^Not generally sown ; only a few 
acres on favoured farms. Barley — good crop ; more sown than 
usual ; about 40 bushels per acre ; seed sown, 4 bushels per acre. Oats — 
Increased acreage sown ; straw, of good bulk and quality ; natural weight 
of grain about 42 lb. per bushel ; se^ sown, 6 to 8 bushels per acre, accord- 
ing to variety. Harvest — Began in the first week of September, and, in 
most cases, was completed within a month under fine weather conditions. 
Hay — Crop average, of good quality, and well secured ; 36 cwt. per acre. 
Meadow Hay — ^Not very much now grown ; an average crop. Potatoes — 
Larger acreage than usual planted, and a good crop secured under generally 
favourable conditions, notwithstanding shortage of labour ; average, 
about 8 tons per acre ; little disease ; no new varieties grown. Turnips — 
Under average, 17 tons per acre ; brairded well ; no second sowing required. 
Insects — ^No damage recorded. Weeds — ^Very few, and where evident were 
easily kept imder control. Pastures — A good grazing season which lasted 
well into autumn. Live Stock — ^Throve well ; cattle and sheep free from 
disease ; several isolated cases of grass sickness amongst horses. Clip of 
Wool — Good quality, and about an average crop. 


ABERDEEN DISTRICT. 

Angus (Western). Wheat — 40 bushels per acre ; straw and grain, good 
quality ; seed sown, 3 to 4 bushels per acre drilled. Barley — 48 bushels 
per acre ; straw and grain, good quality ; seed sown, 2^ to 4 bushels 
per acre drilled ; some crops threshed out at 72 bushels per acre from 
stock. Oats — 56 bushels per acre ; straw and grain, good quality, but 
not up to last year because of bad weather in harvest ; seed sown, 4 to 6 
bushels per acre according to variety and district. Harvest — Started second 
week of August in broken weather for first three weeks, but conditions 
improved and leading was carried out in good weather. Hay — 35 cwt. 
per acre ; quality only fair because of weather. Meadow Hay — ^None 
grown. Potatoes — 7 tons per acre ; no disease to speak of ; crops generally 
burned with acid before lifting, and very few broke when dressing ; no 
new varieties tried ; no frost damage. Turnips — 22 tons per acre ; mostly 
sound ; good braird ; no resowing reported ; kale and cabbage were more 
grown, both crops being good. Insects — Crops damaged no more than 
usual. Weeds — "No damage recorded. Pastures- -AveT8i,ge in growth and 
quality. Live Stock — Throve well ; cattle and sheep were free from disease. 
Clip of Wool — Of good quality, and over average crop. 

Angus (Eastern). Wheat — Good ; 44 to 52 bushels per acre ; straw, 
heavier than last year, but in August was spoiled by weather, and crops 
got over-ripe through delayed harvesting ; same varieties developed slight 
rust, but generally the sample was very good, weighing up to 63 lb. per 
bushel ; seed sown, 3J to 4 bushels per acre. Barley — On good land very 
satisfactory ; up to 64 bushels per acre ; colour good ; on poor land short 
of lime yield only fair ; seed sown, 3^ bushels per acre. Oats — Good heavy 
crop with rather much straw, but got in good order ; grain well filled and 
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of good quality, but did not thresh out so well as under pre-war conditions 
of rotation ; 80 to 88 bushels per acre off good land ; seed sown, 4 to 6 
bushels per acre according to variety. Harvest — ^Began at usual time or 
rather earlier, about second week of August ; but increased acreages, 
one-way cutting, and labour shortage extended the time of cutting unduly. 
Hay — better crop th€Mi last year, with good clover ; saved in first-rate 
condition with the minimum of laboiu* ; 3 to 3i tons per acre on well- 
farmed land. Meadow Hay — ^Not grown. Potatoes — ^Very good crop ; 
at least 10 tons per acre, 2 tons per acre more than last year ; practically 
no disease. Turnips — ^Heaviest crop for some years ; 25 to 30 tons per 
acre ; sound €Uid of good quality ; brairded well and grew till far into 
December ; very little second sowing. Insects — 'No injury reported. 
Weeds — ^No injury to grain, but green crops were somewhat affected owing 
to shortage of labour. Pastures — Grew very well all season and kept fresh 
and plentiful far into late autumn. Live Stock — ^Did very well and kept 
free from disease. Clip of Wool — Good ; quality and quantity better than 
last year. 

Kincabdineshibe. Wheat — 34 bushels per acre ; grain and straw good 
quality ; seed sown, 3 to 4 bushels, drilled. Barley — 42 bushels per acre ; 
grain and straw good quality, and threshed well ; seed sown, drilled, 3 to 4 
bushels per acre. Dais — 52 bushels per acre ; grain and straw good quality, 
and threshed well ; seed sown, 4 to 8 bushels per acre. Harvest — ^Eawrly ; 
stckrted in third week of August and finished in first week of October. 
Hay — ^A good crop ; 2 tons per acre. Meadow Hay — ^NTone grown. Potatoes 
— ^Very good crop ; 8^ tons per acre. Turnips — -16 tons per acre ; quality 
good, but not heavy ; made quite a good start, but suffered from drought 
in July. Insects —No damage done. Weeds — No injiu'y reported. Pastures 
— ^During the season were well above average growth. Live Stock — Grazed 
well and made fully average progress ; there was no complaint of disease. 
Clip of Wool — ^Average. 

Abebdeenshibe (Buchan). Wheat — ^Vory little grown, and with not 
much success ; seed sown, 4 bushels per acre. Barley — 40 to 48 bushels 
per acre ; 64 bushels per acre on the best barley land ; good ({uality ; 
seed sown, 3 to 4 bushels per acre. Oats — Average crop, from 40 to 80 
bushels per acre ; good quality ; straw, very good quality ; quantity of 
grain depended on variety and district, larger varieties giving most, but 
not so much straw ; seed sown, 4 to 8 bushels per acre according to variety. 
Harvest — Began about middle of August. Hay — Good quality ; 30 to 40 
cwt. per acre. Meadow Hay — ^None grown. Potatoes — Splendid crop; 
no disease ; 8 to 10 tons per acre. Turnips — Good crop ; better quality 
than last year ; 12 to 20 tons per acre ; brairded well, but in some cases 
fly destroyed the first braird. Insects — ^No extensive injury. Weeds — 
Greater damage than usual. Pastures — Average in growth and quality. 
Live Stock — ^Throve well, and cattle and sheep were free from disease. 
Clip of Wool — Average crop and quality. 

Abebdeenshibe (Central). Wheat — 34 bushels per acre ; quality good ; 
seed sown, 3 to 4 bushels per acre. Barley — 46 bushels per acre ; quality 
very good ; seed sown, 3 to 4 bushels per acre. Oats — 50 bushels per 
acre ; seed sown, 5 to 6 bushels per acre, according to variety. Harvest — 
Began about the usual time. Hay — Clover, 20 to 24 cwt. per acre ; i^egrass, 
18 cwrt. per acre ; quality a good average. Meadow Hay — Yevy similar to 
last season. Potatoes — 6J tons per acre ; very little disease ; what there 
was became apparent about the first week of September ; no new varieties 
planted. Turnips — 16 tons per acre ; brairding good ; very little sown a 
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second time. Inaecta — ^No damage done. Weeda — ^Damage similar to 
last year. Paaturea — Average growth ; quality good. Live Stock — ^Did 
very well ; cattle and sheep were free from disease. Clip of Wool — ^Average. 

Abebdebnshibb (Strathbogie). Wheat — ^None grown. Barley — ^Acreage 
above average and crops good ; 26 to 50 bushels per acre, weighing 53 to 
56 lb. per bushel ; seed sown, 4 bushels per acre. Oate~~Crops possibly 
better than in 1942, and very well harvested ; yield above average, but 
varied substantially according to district ; 48 to 58 bushels per acre, 
weighing 40 to 45 lb. per bushel. Harveat — Crops were well harvested, and 
there was an abundant supply of straw of good quality, of which extra 
cropping gave a superfluity. Hay — ^Not much grown, and only for local 
use. Meadow JEfai/— None grown. Potatoea — Quality good and quantity 
above average ; no new varieties grown ; staple crops, Kerr’s Pink and 
Golden Wonder. Turnips — Satisfactory, and no resowing was necessary. 
Insects— "Ho trouble recorded. Weeda — Little trouble, as weather favour- 
able for cleaning the land ; absence of skilled labour, however, very marked. 
Paaturea — Abundant ; lasted well into the autumn. Live Stock — Appeared 
to be on the decrease owing to feeding-stuff rationing difficulties ; cattle 
and sheep were free from disease. Clip of Wool — Quality good and quantity 
average. General Remarks — A very good spring and weather favourable 
for harvesting even in late districts ; dry conditions made resowing not 
imcommon ; grass and pastures were extremely good. 

Banffshire (Lower). Wheat — ^None grown. Barley — ^Very fine crop, 
well harvested ; on many farms, 36 to 38 cwt. per acre, natural weight 
56 to 58 lb. per bushel ; straw, 20 to 22 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, 4 bushels 
per acre. Oats — ^Average crop ; 50 to 56 bushels per acre ; straw of good 
quality, 25 to 28 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, 6 to 7 bushels per acre. Harveat 
— Began on 10th August, a few days earlier than usual, and finished on 
13th September. Hay — I3otter than last year ; 30 to 40 cwt. per acre ; 
clovers more plentiful than usual. Meadow Hay — Practically none grown. 
Potatoes -Yield less than last year, about 6 to 8 tons per acre ; slight 
attacks of blight in a few cases among early varieties towards end of July ; 
no new varieties planted. Turnips — ^Average crop of good quality ; about 
18 tons per acre ; brairded well, there being no second sowing. Insects — 
No damage recorded. W eeds -No injury done, but with the extra cropping 
weeds, such as knot-grass and yarrow, or yarr, wore more prevalent than 
formerly. Pastures — Fully bettor than last year, particularly during later 
part of grazing season. Live Stock — Progress of all was satisfactory during 
the grazing season ; cattle and sheep were free from disease. Clip of Wool 
— Fully above average and of good quality. 

Banffshire (Upper). Wheat — ^None grown. Barley — Good return in 
most districts, and nearly all bought by Ministry of Food ; the standard 
weight was fully maintained in earlier districts ; average per acre, 
35 to 40 bushels ; seed sown, from 4 to 5 bushels per acre. Oats — 
Over all a good average return, some fields very good ; average, 40 to 50 
bushels per acre ; Government cutting plant was great benefit to many ; 
seed sown, 5 to 8 bushels per acre ; standard weight was general., Harveat — 
Generally started earlier than usual, many districts about last week in 
August ; weather was not good at first, and in many districts harvesting 
was still in progress in October. Hay — ^About average, some districts 
light owing to dry weather early ; average, 2 tons per acre ; quality 
generally good. Meadow Hay — ^None growm. Potatoea — Good crop 
generally; about 4 to 6 tons per acre, and healthy; principal variety 
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Kerr’$ Pink. Turnips — Good crop in most districts ; quality very good ; 
return, 16 to 20 tons per acre ; no difficulty with brairding ; no second 
sowing. Insects — ^No damage worth reporting. Weeds — Some fields were 
badly affected, but weather was good for cleaning ; knot grass and string^^ 
weeds troublesome. Pastures— About average growth, and quality. Live 
Stock — Generally did well on pasture ; no disease amongst cattle or sheep. 
Clip of Wool — ^About average return, and quality good. 


INVERNESS DISTRICT. 

Morayshire. Wheat— There were reports of disease such as ‘ take-all ’ 
in some crops, otherwise a good return ; 45 bushels per acre ; straw, 
35 owt. per acre, both good quality ; seed sown, 4 bushels per acre. Barley 
— good crop, 37 bushels per acre, weighing 63 to 56 lb. per bushel ; straw, 
good quality, 24 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, 3 to 4 bushels per acre. Oats — 
Good crop, rather better than last year, but quality not quite so good ; 
from 80 bushels per acre on good soils to 30 to 40 bushels per acre on the 
uplands ; seed sown, 4 to 7 bushels per acre. Harvest — ^Was four to five 
days later than last year. Hay — ^In many cases was rather thin on the 
ground, about 2 tons per acre ; well secured and of good quality. Meadow 
Hay — ^Very little grown. Potatoes — ^Better crop than last year ; 9 tons 
per acre ; very good quality ; no new varieties. Turnips — A good average 
crop ; 20 to 35 tons per acre, according to soil and conditions ; little 
second sowing ; crop healthy and kept well. Insects — No damage reported. 
Weeds — Some injury ; turnip fields were dirtier than formerly ; couch, 
redshank, fat hen, &o., troublesome. Pastures — Grew well throughout 
the season. Live Stock — ^Did very well ; no disease among cattle and sheep. 
Clip of Wool — ^Average crop in quality and weight. 

Nairnshire. Wheat — Little grown. Barley — Similar to last year ; 
about 36 bushels per acre. Oats — ^About 48 bushels per acre. Harvest — 
Began at usual time. Hay — Rather better than last year, about 26 cwt. 
per acre. Meadow Hay — ^None grown. Potatoes — ^About 8 tons ))or acre ; 
no disease. Turnips — ^Very much below average. Insects — No injury 
recorded. Weeds — ^No damage caused. Pastures — Excellent growth and 
quality. Live Stock — ^Did well ; cattle and sheep were free from disease. 
Clip of Wool — Average. 

Inverness-shire (Inverness). Wheat -Same as last season’s return. 
Barley — 30 bushels per acre. Oats — Same as last year. Harvest -Bog€ui 
a week earlier than usual. Hay — Average crop. Meadow Hai^ — Same 
as in previous season. Potatoes — 5J tons per acre ; no disease of an}’^ 
account. Turnips — Good crop ; brairded well. Insects— "No injury to 
report. Weeds — ^Increased damage owing to shortage of labour. Pastures — 
Average growth and quality. Live Stock — ^Did well ; cattle and sheep were 
free from disease. Clip of Wool — ^Weight above average owing to open 
winter. 

Inverness-shire (Skye). Wheat — ^None grown. Barley— None grown. 
Oats — ^Much grain was secured in weathered condition, but where favourably 
got the grain and straw were better than average in quantity and quality. 
Harvest — Commenced about the usual time, but was prolonged, and was 
one of the worst experienced ; 13 inches of rain were recorded in October, 
the principal harvest month. Hay — Ryegrass heavier than average ; 
quality good. Meadow Hay — Difficult to secure in autumn ; yield did 
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not greatly differ from previous year. Potatoe9 — ^Very variable; some 
districts have not had better crops in size, bulk, and quality, in others 
the size was small ; the incidence of blight not so extensive as in 1942, 
but rotting on account of wet weather was very extensive. Turnips — 
Not extensively grown. Insects — ^No injury of note to report. Weeds — 
Damage was greater than usual. Pastures — ^Fully as good a& average 
and more productive than in 1942. Live Stack — ^Throve well both as regards 
cattle and sheep ; some incidence of trembling in cattle caused deaths 
in some localities. Clip of Wool — ^Weight was well up to average, and 
improved upon the past two or three years. 

Inverness-shire (Lochaber). Wheat — ^None grown. Barley — ^None 
grown. Oats — Light all over owing to wet, cold weather, and crops secured 
in very bad condition and some entirely lost. Harvest — Later than usual 
owing to shortage of labour in the spring retarding sowing. Hay — Just 
under average. Meadow Hay — ^Under average. Potatoes — ^Much tmder 
average and in some oases the crop was less than half the usual. Turnips — 
Very few sown owing to wet weather in June, and groimd was never in 
proper order. Insects — Did not cause damage. Weeds — Could not be kept 
down owing to want of labour. Pastures — Average. Live Stock — Quite 
healthy, but did not get into the same condition as usual ; cattle and 
sheep were very free from disease. Clip of Wool — little under average. 

Ross-suire (Dingwall and Munlochy). Wheat — Larger a^^reage 
grown ; a good crop, up to average ; straw bulked well ; seed sown, 
3 to 4 bushels per acre ; yield over 24 cwt. per acre on the best land. Barley 
— Larger acreage grown ; a good crop ; large bulk of straw ; seed sown, 
2 to 4 bushels per acre ; yield, 32 to 62 cwt. per acre. Oats — With extra 
wheat and barley acreage probably not as much grown ; an average crop, 
but yield per acre barely as good as last year. Harvest — ^Prolong^ 
owing to weather and scarcity of labour. Hay — good crop, but less 
grown ; generally well got ; yield over 2 tons per acre on the best land. 
Meadow Hay —None grown. Potatoes — Larger acreage grown ; yield 
bettor than the average ; 8 to 12 tons per acre. Turnips — Crop lighter 
than last year ; no resowing. Insects — ^No report. Weeds — ^Annuals 
began to get the upper hand owing to scarcity of labour ; unmowed road- 
sides were responsible for spreading weeds over arable ground in many 
cases. Pastures — Average growth. Live Stock — Throve well ; cattle and 
sheep have been free from disease. Clip of Wool — ^Average. 

Ross-shire (Tain, Cromarty, and Invergordon), Wheat — ^Fair crop ; 
spring wheat not good. Barley — On fair land, 48 to 50 bushels per acre. 
Oats —On good land, 64 bushels per acre ; not much lodged. Intensive 
cropping programme is having very serious effect on crops and grass. 
Harvest— Two weeks later than previous year. Hay — Fair crop ; well 
secured. Meadow if ay- -None grown. Potatoes — 6 to 8 tons per acre ; 
usual well-known varieties ; little blight. Turnips — Quite good where 
sown early. Insects — ^Not much damage generally. Weeds — Trouble 
increasing yearly owing to labour shortage and war programme. Pastures — 
Grazed fairly well. Live Stock — ^Healthy on the whole ; cattle and sheep 
kept free from disease. Clip of Wool — Good. 

ScjTHEBLANDSHiRE. Wheat — ^Ouly one field grown ; 30 bushels per 

acre ; straw, 18 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, about 6 bushels per acre ; a 
fair crop ; grain and straw of good quality. Barley — 36 bushels per acre ; 
straw, 18 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, about 4 bushels per acre ; grain and 
straw good. Oats — 38 bushels per acre ; straw, 20 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, 
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about 4 bushels per acre ; a very good crop, and mostly secured in good 
condition, except on high, late farms. Harvest — Began about a week 
earlier than usual on early farms. £fay — ^About 18 cwt. per acre ; quality 
very good, similar to last year, both ryegrass and clover. Meadow 
Hay — ^Much the same as last year ; about 18 cwt. per acre, but quality 
suffered badly from wet weather. Potatoes — ^Rather better than in 1942 ; 
average, slightly over 4 tons per acre ; no disease; quality good. Turnips — 
12 to 16 tons per acre ; quality not so good as last year ; hard frost with 
very little snow-protection spoilt much produce during the winter months ; 
brairded very well, but after singling very wet weather spoilt growth. 
Insects — ^Very little damage ; injury by tumip-fly negligible. Weeds — The 
usual crop of thistles, but generally less damage than usual. Pastures— 
Of average growth and quality ; they improved later in the 8easf>n. Lwo 
Stock — Both cattle and sheep simimered very well ; kept very free from 
disease, and maggot-fly was less troublesome than in previous years. Clip 
of Wool — ^\^ery good, and well over the average. 

Caithness -SHIRK. Wheat — ^Acreage slightly increased ; crops fair and 
of good quality ; average, 40 bushels per acre ; seed sown, 4 bushels per 
acre. Barley — Larger acreage grown than last year ; crops of good quality ; 
36 bushels per acre ; seed sown, 4 bushels per acre. Oats — Better crop 
than last year ; grain and straw good quality, and secured in good con- 
dition ; threshed out better than previous year ; 60 to 56 bushels per acre ; 
straw, 2 tons per acre ; seed sown, 4 to 6 bushels per acre. Harvest — Began 
at the usual time ; many fields cut in the last week of August. Hay — 
Average crop ; rather better quality than last year ; 2 to 3 tons per acre. 
Meadow Hay — Similar to last year ; rather better quality. Potatoes — ^An 
abundant crop ; 5 to 7 tons per acre ; tubers big and dry ; not much 
evidence of disease ; not many new varieties planted. Turnips — Average ; 
25 to 28 tons per acre ; brairded well ; no resowing necessary. Insects — 
No damage reported. Weeds — Charlock and thistles the most prevalent 
weeds ; damage not much greater than usual. Pastures- —W eve of average 
growth and quality. Live Stock — ^All classes throve and made good progress 
on past\ire ; cattle and sheep practically free from disease ; some sheep 
attacked by maggot-fly. Clip of Wool — Average, and of good quality. 

Orkney. Wheat — None grown. Barley — Grain, 30 to 40 bushels per 
acre ; straw, 26 to 30 cwt. per acre ; seed sown, 3 to 3J bushels per acre. 
Oats — Grain, 30 to 60 bushels per acre ; straw, 20 to 35 cwt. per acre ; 
seed sown, 4 to 5 bushels per acre, with an increase of 2 to 3 bushels where 
large-grained varieties were used. Harvest — Started about first week of 
September, a little later than last year ; weather mostly good, and a 
particularly dry spell in October allowed the crop to be gathered in good 
order. . Hay —Average ; 30 to 40 cwt. per acre. Meadow Hay —About 
average. Potatoes — Crop about average, varying from 6 to 10 tons per acre ; 
attacks by disease were slight. Turnips — Crop in many districts slightly 
below average ; very few cases reported of second sowing. Insects — ^No 
serious damage reported. Weeds — ^No serious damage ; charlock common 
in oats in some districts. Pastures — Of average growth and quality. 
Live Stock — ^Made satisfactory progress ; cattle and sheep were free from 
disease. Clip of Wool— Average. 

Shetland. Wheat — ^None. i?ere— -13 to 14 cwt. per acre ; quality of 
grain and straw very much superior to those of last year ; seed sown, 
2 to 3 bushels per acre. Oats—^ to 10 cwt. per acre ; quality of grain and 
straw superior to last year’s ; seed sown, 4 to 6 bushels per acre. Harvest — 
Commenced slightly earlier than usual. Hay Averaged about 14 to 15 
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cwt. per acre ; lower than normal due to bad harvest weather in previous 
autumn and to severe winter gales. Meadow Hay — ^Yield average. Potatoes 
— ^Average, 6 J tons per acre, being slightly better than last year ; quality, 
"good ; no serious attacks of disease ; no new varieties planted. Turnips — 
Average, 13 tons per acre ; quality, good ; brairded fairly well ; second 
sowing not required. Insects — ^Damage by grub in oats appeared to be 
more extensive than usual ; attacks by cabbage root fly fairly widespread. 
Weeds — Charlock in oats fairly prevalent, and also spurrey and shepherd’s 
purse. Pastures — Good ; fairly long growing season ; rather above average. 
Live Stock — Generally throve very well ; little disease among cattle and 
sheep. Clip of Trooi-~<Juality good ; yield average. 
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THE WEATHER OF SCOTLAND IN 1948. 

By W. A. HARWOOD, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

This report consists of (1) a general description of the weather 
from month to month, and (2) a selection of rainfall returns in 
which each county of Scotland is represented by one or more 
stations. Temperature readings, unless otherwise stated, are from 
thermometers exposed in the regulation “ Stevenson Screen.” 


January. 

After a succession of three very cold Januarys 1943 brought 
a nearly normal one. The month was mainly wet and dull with 
frequent rather than heavy rain and snow. The weather was 
cold in the first part of the month, especially from the 4th to the 
9th ; the latter part, however, was mild. Mean temperature was 
mairdy rather below the average. During the cold spell there was 
frost at several places throughout the days 4th,- 5th and 8th, and 
Braemar had 26 degrees of frost (7° F.) in the screen on the night 
of the 4th-6th. Ground frost occurred on every night except two, 
the most intense giving temperatures of 4° F. on the 5th and 3° F. 
on the 8th at Braemar. The last week (especially 28th-29th) 
brought milder weather, and temperatures of 60° F. or more were 
experienced in most districts. The highest temperature reported 
was 66° F. at Cupar on the 29th. 

Eain and snow were frequent rather than heavy. Many places 
had 24 or 26 wet days, and in Colonsay the mmiber reached 29. A 
line roughly from the Firth of Lome to Eannaird Head s<iparated 
an area to the north with deficient falls from a southern area which 
had more than the average. The Moray Firth region was driest. 
There, Naim had only 0.9 inch — i.e., 46 per cent of its normal 
amount. On the other hand, near the Firth of Tay a few places 
had double their average. Snow fell in one place or another on 
24 days, and was widespread but not heavy at the beginning and 
the end of the month. 

Weather was duU except round the Moray Firth and in the 
extreme north-west. In the Clyde area the totals of bright sunshine 
were about 20 hours less than usual, and Glasgow reported only 
7 hours. The largest amount was 67 hours at Forres. There was 
much fog, the only free days being 17th, 26th, and 30th. 
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Febetjaet. 

In the preceding year 1942 this month was the coldest of the 
winter and the coldest February since 1900. In 1943 by contrast 
it was the mildest February for 40 years. Weather in the west 
and north-west was very wet and duU, whereas in the east it was 
dry and very sunny. There were severe gales in the west and north. 

The mean temperature for the whole country was about 4 degrees 
above average and 9 degrees above that of February 1942. There 
was some cold weather in the first week, slight frosts being experi- 
enced rather generally. From about the 8th, however, mild 
conditions prevailed by both day and night. During the cold 
speU Tarland reported 23° F. Ground frost was quite frequent, 
but not severe, the lowest reading being 15° F. on the 7th at Dun- 
fermline. The warmest spell was in the last week. Other days 
in the month, however, also had temperatures well above 50° F. 
The highest temperature reported was 63 at Stonehaven on the 27th. 

The month was persistently wet in the west, many places 
having rain every day. Over the eastern area, however, precipita- 
tion (including rain and snow) was light and confined to the first 
half of the month, if we except a single rainy day on the 24th. 
In parts of West Inverness and Sutherland totals reached double 
the average, while along the east coast they were only from a half 
to two-thirds of the average. Light snowfall was reported from 
one place or another on 20 days, but at no time was there more than 
2 inches of level snow lying. 

There were great contrasts in sunshine. Departures from 
normal ranged from minus 34 hours to over plus 40. Stornoway 
with only 21 hours had its dullest February since commencing 
observations over 60 years ago, whereas stations in Angus and 
Fife recorded their greatest February totals since commencing 
observations. Arbroath was the most favoured place, its tot^d 
being 124 hours. 


Maech. 

March was dry on the whole. It was also mild, but not so 
outstandingly mild as February. Weather was rather dull in the 
centre and west and bright elsewhere. There were severe gales 
towards the end of the month. 

Mean temperature was above normal, the excess for the coxmtry 
as a whole being 3-3 degrees. On the 1st, 2nd, 6th, and from the 
16th to the 18th day temperature reached 60 in many parts. Perth 
reported 63 on the 6th. Conditions were cold from the 12th to the 
15th and on the 22nd, low readings being 22 degrees (10 of frost) 
at Peebles on the 12th and 21 degrees at Braemar on the 22nd. 
Ground frosts were reported on 28 nights, the most severe giving 
20 degrees of frost at Dumfries on the 16th. 

The total rainfall was about normal in parts of Argyll, Inverness, 
and Sutherland, but most of the country had less rain than usual. 
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There was a wet period froin 7th to 17th in the north and west. 
Another during the last week gave most of the rain in other areas. 
The shortage of rain was most marked in the Borders and along 
the coast from Aberdeen to the Forth. Some stations in these 
parts had only about a quarter of their usual amount, and Aberdeen 
experienced a drought from Ist to 24th, completing a period of 
37 days with a total of only 0-06 inch. Dundee in the same period 
had 17 days’ drought up to 14th March and Dunbar 20 days up 
to the 16th. Snow was reported on 14 days. It was fairly widespread 
on 11th, 12th, and 13th, but was nowhere heavy. 

Sunshine exceeded the average over an area including all the 
country south of the Forth-Clyde belt, and also at some places 
in the north. The 12th, 14th, and 22nd were specially bright 
days on which over 10 hours’ sunshine was recorded at such places 
as Naim, Edinburgh, and Kilmarnock. Nairn had a total of 135 
hours for the month — i.e., 20 hours above normal. In the centre 
and west on the other hand, some totals were in the neighbourhood 
of 80 hours — i.e., 20 or more hours below normal. 


April. 

April surpassed even February in mildness, being the mildest 
April on record. It was also a month of gales. There was much 
rain and little sunshine at most places in the west, contrasted against 
sunny and relatively dry weather along the east coast. 

For the country as a whole the mean temperatur<} was 4‘6 
degrees above the average. At individual places in the oast the 
excess was over 6 degrees. Specially mild days had tem]>eratures 
well above 60, and North Berwick reached 60 on the 2 Ist. There 
were, however, some slight frosts about the 6th-8th and tin* 29th, 
a number of stations reporting temperatures down to 26 degrees. 
Ground frosts occurred on 21 nights, and some were fairly wide- 
spread. That of the 29th gave readings of 19 degrees at Balmoral 
and West Linton. 

The month’s rainfall exceeded the average except in east coast 
districts and in parts of the south-west. Much of the Western 
Highlands had more than double the usual amount, and some 
places, for example. Fort William and Onich, had only tvo days 
without rain in the whole month. At Fort William it vas the 
wettest April since 1904. Kinlochquoich totalled 17'72 inches, 
and had over an inch on nine separate days. In the dry area of 
the east, on the other hand, there were numerous places with less 
than one inch during the whole month. Coldstream had only 
•75 inch. North Berwick *81, and Edinburgh 1-00. Snow was 
reported oh nine days, chiefly from 5th to 7th. The falls were 
light. 

There was abundant sunshine along the east coast and in the 
south, but the Hebrides and the central area had less than usual. 
During the third week many places recorded 10 hours a day or 
more, and on the 18th and 19th some stations had over 12 hours. 
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The highest total was 184 hours at Kirkcaldy. On the other hand, 
Oban, with only 64 hours, had its dullest April on record. 

The month as a whole was unusually stormy with gales on 18 
days. There was a very severe one on the 6th ; this was most 
exceptional in the south, gusts exceeding 90 miles per hour there. 
Much damage was done in western districts. 


Mat. 

May was a mixed month. It included exceptional cold, excep- 
tional warmth, and also stormy weather with one of the severest 
snowstorms on record for tliis time of year. It was wet in most parts. 

There was an exceptionally cold spell, with much snow, from 
the 7th to the 11th, which gave sharp frosts at many stations. 
On the 10th Braemar had 6 degrees of frost. A week later, from 
the 17th to the 20th, temperatures rose much above 70 degrees 
at many places. Kilmarnock had 78 degrees on the 18th. Ground 
frosts occurred on 20 nights. The most severe, on lOth-llth, gave 
14 degrees of frost at Balmoral. 

Precipitation in the form of rain and snow was well above 
average in most parts, and in the east and south a few places had 
more than double their average. Some scattered stations in the 
west, however, had less than usual. The periods of heaviest pre- 
cipitation were 6th-13th, 22nd-26th, and 29th-3l8t. Snow was 
reported on each day from the 6th to the 1 2th. During the week-end 
8th-10lh snowfall was widespread, and in many places very heavy. 
Even the lesser isles of the Minch were covered. The storm was 
specially severe in Aberdeenshire, where roads were blocked, and 
there were casualties among sheep and cattle. 

There were gales on ten days, and a northerly gale brought 
the heavy snovdall of the 8th-9th. Much damage to fruit was 
caused by wind and frost. 

Sunshine was above normal for the month as a whole in the 
south and east, but below it in the north and west. In the Border 
country and the Lothians there were numerous totals exeeeding 
210 hours, Dumfries with 218 hours heading the list. Farther north 
the totals ranged down to 143 at Onich. 


June. 

The unsettled weather of May extended into dime, but the 
outstanding feature of the month was a very fine warm spell in the 
latter part. 

Temperatures remained rather low in most plaees until the 
third week. They then rose well above normal, and the last five 
days were exceptionally warm. This warm spell brought the 
mean for the country as a whole above the average. In the Clyde 
area and Argyll readings of over 80 degrees were reported by 
several stations. The highest was 84 in Glasgow on the 29th. The 
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eastern districts had temperatures between 70 and 80 at this time. 
During the early part of the month the coolest periods were 4th 
to 7th and 16th to 18th. Mght temperature was below 40 at many 
places in both periods, and several places reported readings of 
34 and 36. Slight ground frosts occurred on 10 nights, the lowest 
readings being 28 degrees at Onich and 29 at Kirkwall on the 16th. 

There was rain in most parts until the 24th, and totals were 
well above average in most areas. In Argyll and Inverness some 
stations had more than double the average. Nevertheless, some- 
what less than usual fell in Shetland, Orkney, parts of the north-east, 
and some places in the south-east. 

The amount of stmshine was in general about normal. In 
Shetland, the Hebrides, and parts of the Great Glen the weather, 
however, was dull, the totals there being 40 to 60 hours less than 
usual. The period 26th-30th was brilliant everywhere, and on 
both the 29th and 30th several places had more than 16 hours’ 
sunshine. The largest total was 221 at Arbroath and the smallest, 
98, at Onich. 


JULT. 

This was a more than usually sunny and dry month, but not a 
record-making one in any way. It ended in a short-lived thundery 
spell and the hottest day of the year. 

The mean temperature of the country for the whole month 
was about nonnal, only a few places on the east coast and in the 
Borders having mean temperatures between one and two degrees 
below their average. This was by no means due to equable weather, 
however. Cool conditions in the first half of the month gave place 
to variable but mainly warmer ones in the second half, and these 
culminated in a really hot day on the 31st. The coolest days 
occurred from 7th to 10th and on the 17th, 18th, and 23rd, Braeinar 
having a screen temperature only two degrees above freezing-point 
on the morning of the 17th. Ground frosts were recorded on eight 
nights, mostly at high levels. During the warmer period, readings 
exceeded 70 degrees on several days, and day temperature in 
Glasgow reached 79 on the 24th. Subsequently, however, on the 
31st, North Berwick and Dunbar had 88. On this day most of the 
country south of Fort William and Gordon Castle experienced 
temperatures of over 80 degrees. 

For most of the country the month was rather dry, but owing 
to the thunder rains of the last two days some places reached their 
averages. The thunder area extended over some of the Islands, 
and totals in the outer Islands were above average. There was a 
rainless spell from 16th to 24th, and the first two days of the month 
were also rainless. 

Sunshine was abundant everywhere. Many places had more 
sunshine than in either May or Jime, which is unusual. During 
the d^ spell Turnberry averaged nearly 14 hours a day, and. headed 
the list of totals in the month with 239 hours. There were only 
five stations with less than 160 hours. 
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Augttst, 

In contrast to July this month was dull, cool, and very wot 
over practically the whole country. In the west many places 
had rain every day, and even in the east there were only five or six 
days without rain. Thunderstorms were exceptionally numerous. 

Mean temperature was below average everywhere. Several 
days were very cool, and the only warm days were the 1st, 7th, 
and 20th. On the warmest day — ^namely, the 1st — Oban reported 
a temperature of 77 degrees. The coolest days were the 3rd and 
the 10th, with temperatures well below 60 generally. The coolest 
nights occurred in the last week, and night temperatures below 40 
were widespread from 27th to 29th. Braemar reported 31 degrees 
on the 27th. Ground frosts occurred on 8 nights, the most intense 
of these giving temperatures of 26 inland and 26 even at coast 
stations. 

The total rainfall was considerably above .average in most 
places, and at some it was exceptional. In general, however, the 
falls were frequent rather than heavy, and a few scattered places 
had somewhat less than usual. Glasgow and Inverness were among 
the exceptionally wet stations. Both received about double their 
average amounts. At Glasgow there was only one day without 
rain, and it was the wettest August for fifty years. Perth had its 
wettest August for twenty-two years. Thunder was reported on 
19 days. 

The sunniest area during the month was Shetland. There, 
Lerwick had a total of 152 hours, or 35 hours more than usual. 
Places on the east coast and also Tirec in the west had figures 
between 125 and 140. Many parts had less than 100 hours, among 
them the Clyde and the Caledonian Canal, where the totals were 
about 40 hours below normal. 


September. 

The month was unsettled, but not so wet. as August. Exception- 
ally heavy falls on the 27th, however, caused some floods and 
damage in Morayshire. The first snow fell in the mountains on 
the 20th. 

The mean temperature was about normal, but while the north 
was rather warmer than usual the south was rather cooler on the 
whole. Conditions during the first half of the month were fairly 
mild, and during the second half, cool. The 1st, 9th, and 13th 
were warm days on which various places had temperatures of 
70 to 72 degrees. The cool period brought day temperatures below 
43 in places on the 26th, and readings were not much higher over 
most of the centre and east. Widespread frost occurred on the 
following night, Peebles, for example, having 9 degrees of frost. 
There were fifteen nights with ground frost. During these, among 
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the lowest readings ou the ground was 16 degrees at West Linton 
on the 27th. 

The generally imsettled weather gave some 26 rainy or showery 
days in the west and 16 in the east. A few places had about 60 
per cent more than their normal rainfall, whereas most of the 
Lowlands and the Caledonian Canal had rather loss than usual. 
Exceptionally heavy rain in Morayshire on the 27th (over 3 inches 
at Lhanbryde) caused some damage and flooding. Snow was first 
reported on Ben Nevis and in Shetland on the 20th. Succeeding 
days brought numerous reports of snow, the depth reaching 3 or 
4 inches at unusually low levels in the Cairngorms by the 27th. 

Sunshine totals reached or exceeded the average in the extreme 
north, in Aberdeenshire, and near the Piith of Tay, but elsewhere, 
especially in Argyll and along the Caledonian Canal, the weather 
was relatively dull. In the favoured areas the largest total was 
143 hours at Leuchars. Against this Oban had only 62 hours or 
little more than half the normal. 


October. 

The month was extremely mild everywhere, and very wet in 
most parts of the west. 

Mean temperatiire for the whole country was 2-.5 degrees above 
normal. It was the highest me^n for October since 1921. The 
first ten days were specially warm, and readings of over 65 were 
reported by some stations. Forres, with 69 degrees on the 9th, 
had the highest temperature. There w'ere no -days which could 
be described as cold, though slight frosts occurred at high levels 
in mid-month and the last week. Among the lowest screen readings 
was 27 degrees at Peebles on the 14th. Groimd frosts occurred on 
17 nights, the most intense giving a temperature of 23 degrees 
(9 of frost) at West Linton on both the 81 h and tin* 25th, and at 
Balmoral on the 14th. 

Eainfall totals varied greatly from the w’est to the east of the 
country. In the west and centre, the area southwards from Loch 
Laggan to Ayr and Avest of Criell had over double its average 
amount. Inveraray recorded three times its normal fall. The 
wettest station in the country — Loan near Loch Quoich — had a 
total of 29-6 inches. Many places had falls exceeding 4 inches 
on the 3rd and 5th, and there was some flooding. In the relatively 
dry eastern area, on the other hand, Bimbar had a total of only 
1*42 inch and Wick only 1-62 — ^little more than half the normal. 
Only light local falls of snow wore reported. 

The month was dull in most parts.. Totals of sunshine in the 
west and north-west were about 30 hours below normal. Fort 
William had only 30 hours altogether, that is, less than half its 
normal. On the other hand, Edinburgh recorded 108 and Dunbar 
107 hours, while the usually favoured areas in Fife and on the 
Moray Firth had between 90 and 100 hours. 
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Novembee. 

The exceptionally mild conditions of October continued in 
November, especially during the first half. Precipitation, including 
rain and snow, was greatest in the west and north ; but, unlike 
that of October, was not unduly large ; in fact, weather was in 
general sunny. 

Mean temperature for most of the country was about 1 degree 
above normal, but there were several cold days in the second 
fortnight. The Ayrshire coast was most favoured. There the 
excess over normal reached 2 degrees. Only scattered stations 
had means somewhat below normal. During the mildest spell — 
2nd to 4th — ^readings of .55 or more were reported from all areas. 
Edinburgh and Kilmarnock had 62 degrees on the 3rd. Weather 
was cool from the 16th to the 19th, but coldest on the 26th-27th. 
Braemar reported 17 degrees on the 27th. Ground frost occurred 
on 26 nights and was widespread in the last week. West Linton 
registered the lowest temperature on the ground — namely, 9 degrees 
(23 of frost) on the 26th. 

Precipitation was frequent except in the east and south-east. 
The totals were, however, below normal over three-quarters of the 
country, and such excesses as occurred — ^namely, in the north and in 
Ardgour — were not large. For the country as a whole it was the 
driest month since March. There was widespread snowfall in the 
centre, north, and west between the 14th and the 18th, and Balmoral 
had an accumulation of 4 inches on the 18th. In all there were 
20 days with snow. 

Sunshine totals were mainly good, though most parts north 
of the line Aberdeen-Islay recordcil less than usual. A number of 
days had each between 6 and 8 hours sunshine, and the month’s 
total exceeded 80 hours o\er the eastern and southern regions. 
In the Clyde area it was the brightest November since 1921 ; 
Eenfrew', for example, had a tot.al of 67 hours. The Great Glen 
and the Moray Firth were among the least favoure<i i)laces. The 
smallest totals were 17 hours at Fort William and Port Augustus, 
and a number of other stat ions had only 20 to 30 hours. 


I)FX3EMBER. 

The last month of the year was an exceptionally dry one ; 
nevertheless it was dull, f<'w places having more than t heir normal 
sunshine. There was a considerable range of temperature and a 
good deal of fog. 

Mean temperature was below normal over moht of thi* country, 
the exceptional places being in the west and north. There was a 
cold spell from the llth to the 14th, which brought the lowest 
temperatures of the year in some parts of the south. The Forth- 
Clyde Canal was frozen, and there was sk.ating on the Solway. 
On the other hand, the Christmas week-end was mild, with tempera- 
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tirres exceeding 50 degrees very generally. During the cold spell 
the lowest rea^gs were 12 degrees (20 of frost) at West Linton 
and 14 at Peebles, both on the 13th. The highest readings in the 
mild spell were 67 degrees at Achnashellach and 66 at Aberdeen 
on the 26th. Ground frosts occurred on 28 nights. The most 
intense gave 25 degrees of frost at West Linton on the 11th. 

There was only one station which reached its normal rainfall 
during the month — namely, Achfary (Loch More). This was owing 
to a very exceptional day’s fall of 3*60 inches (paralleled at a 
number of other places in the same district) on the Slst. There 
was very little precipitation anywhere in the first week and almost 
none at all from the 8th to the 16th. Naim and Moray had less 
than a quarter of their usual amounts, while most of the east and 
south-east had less than half. The town of Nairn itself recorded 
only 0-41 inch, or barely a fifth of its normal figure. Snow was 
reported on 23 days. Deeside had some 6 inches during widespread 
falls on 18th-19th, and the north had numerous falls on 30th-31st. 

Sunshine was mainly below average, though a few scattered 
stations had somewhat more than usual. Forres headed the list 
with 61 hours and at the other extreme were Fort William 7, 
Lerwick and Cardross 8, and Glasgow 10. Fog was reported on 
19 days. It was somewhat persistent in the southern half of the 
country from the 4th to the 7th and the 11th to the 16th. 
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AT SXI.BOTBD STATIONS IN SCOTULND. 



Jan . 

Ffb . 

Mar . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov . 

Dec , 

Year 

S lietland— Lcrwlek 

4-30 

4-16 

2-96 

8-82 

3-21 

1-13 

3-30 

3-99 

4-59 

3-16 

5-11 

3-22 

42-81 

Orkney— Kirkwall . 

2-80 

4-31 

2*36 

8*70 

2-62 

1-59 

3-30 

8-26 

3-94 

3-46 

6-35 

3-22 

39-80 

Caithness— Wick . 

2*32 

3-27 

1-06 

2*50 

2-22 

1-76 

8-50 

3-33 

3-54 

1-69 

4-09 

2-03 

31*31 

Sutherland— Melvlch . 

2-17 

4-43 

2-10 

3-00 

1-67 

1-45 

3-86 

3-95 

3-91 

2-85 

5-94 

3-04 

37-87 

Lairs .... 
Ross and Cromarty — 

2‘36 

5-66 

3-25 

4*06 

2-06 

1-41 

2-86 

4-24 

3-54 

4-88 

2-93 

6-18 

3-00 

3-25 

•84 

42-65 

Fortroae 

1-24 

2-70 

2-12 

1-46 

8-69 

1-46 

1-86 

8-98 

2-31 

27*58 

Tain .... 

1*73 

3*17 

1-76 

2*62 

2-86 

2*03 

2-68 

4-20 

3-08 

2-86 

2-74 

1-66 

31-27 

Lochcarron . 

6*23 

11-67 

6-16 

7-17 

4-11 

4-91 

8-68 

5-67 

6-73 

11-67 

7*76 

5-51 

70-06 

Stornoway . 
Inverness— 

4-27 

6-78 

3-37 

3-43 

2-26 

2-70 

4-19 

6*26 

3-64 

7-62 

2-77 

5-13 

2-83 

50-4; 

Invemesi 

1*63 

2-69 

2-16 

1*76 

3-16 

1-67 

2-20 

4-94 

2-02 

2-56 

•06 

28-41 

Port William 

8*20 

11-22 

6-37 

9-56 

3-97 

7-86 

6-01 

7-03 

6-73 

16-48 

6-39 

5-96 

92-87 

Glenqnolch . 

10-74 

21-11 

10-13 

15-03 

6-80 

9-62 

6-17 

9-10 

12-79 

19-03 

10-88 

11-50 

141-46 

Portree 

8*04 

12-79 

7-00 

7-11 

3-73 

5-13 

5-00 

7-36 

6-91 

14*96 

8-47 

6-00 

93-08 

Naim — Naim . 

•91 

2-07 

1-68 

1-28 

3-28 

1-35 

1-48 

3-67 

2-17 

2*45 

2-05 

•41 

22-70 

Moray — Gordon Caatle . 

1*90 

2-34 

1-23 

2-00 

2-69 

1*15 

1-73 

3*84 

3-91 

2*21 

3-45 

•57 

27-02 

Aberlour (Wester 














Elchiea) . 

1-46 

2-02 

*99 

2-06 

3-17 

1-29 

1-93 

4-25 

3*72 

2*19 

3-53 

•40 

27-01 

Banff — Banff . 

1-97 

1-99 

1-00 

1*76 

2-67 

1-14 

1-80 

2-88 

3-88 

2*12 

4-77 

•89 

26-37 

Aberdeen— Peterhead 

2-62 

1-28 

1*18 

1-76 

3-20 

1-37 

1-08 

3-39 

2-69 

2*40 

5-05 

1-24 

27-20 

Aberdeen (King’s Coll.) 

2-95 

1-03 

•71 

1-70 

4-29 

1*96 

•96 

4*15 

8-28 

2-07 

2-36 

•99 

26-45 

Balmoral 

3-22 

1-99 

1-07 

1-66 

3-58 

1-40 

1-25 

3-09 

3-06 

3-30 

3-02 

1-09 

27-73 

Kincardine— Pordoun . 

3-64 

1-04 

•48 

1*26 

4-80 

2-67 

1-89 

8-90 

2-61 

2-67 

2-63 

1-08 

28-07 

Anaus — 

Montrose (Asylum) 

3-36 

1-16 

•47 

1-46 

4-88 

1-10 

1-61 

8-94 

2-25 

2-67 

1-21 

•07 

25-06 

Dundee 

3-17 

1-20 

•60 

1*46 

3-06 

3-04 

3-11 

6-00 

2-28 

3-23 

1-00 

1-01 

28-75 

Qlamls Castle 

6-12 

1-65 

■63 

1-61 

3-16 

2-43 

2-13 

4*74 

3-32 

4-09 

•99 

1-42 

31-29 

Brechin 

3-67 

1-37 

•68 

1-14 

4-24 

1-23 

1-63 

4-60 

2-57 

3-03 

1-26 

1-09 

26-41 

Perth— Blair Castle 

5-27 

3-23 

1-80 

2-86 

2-46 

2-99 

2-09 

4-49 

3-51 

5-91 

2-72 

2-18 

39-51 

Crieff .... 

6-45 

3-66 

1-77 

2-36 

4-88 

3*65 

2-31 

6-64 

4-42 

7-97 

2-11 

2*19 

48-20 

Perth .... 

3-85 

1-77 

•83 

1-18 

3-04 

2-87 

2-78 

4-83 

3-10 

5-02 

1-00 

1-78 

32-1] 

Fife — Cupar . 

Kirkcaldy . 

Kinross— Loch Leven . 

4*10 

1-10 

•67 

1-40 

3-61 

2-07 

2-14 

4-39 

2-81 

3-04 

M 4 

1-48 

28-01 

3-55 

1-63 

1-47 

1-02 

4-53 

2-09 

2-38 

4-03 

2-09 

2-73 

1-90 

1-55 

29-57 

4-41 

1-96 

1-00 

1-28 

4-47 

2-67 

2-25 

6-35 

3-26 

4-51 

1-33 

2-09 

34-57 

Clackmannan — 














lllllcoultry . . 

4-50 

2-07 

1-10 

1-68 

5-09 

3-45 

2-75 

6-09 

4-00 

6-58 

2-41 

1-41 

40-13 

Ar^^ll — Qruline (Mull) . 

10-12 

8-50 

4-95 

7-59 

3-98 

5-71 

505 

8-19 

8-66 

19*00 

0-02 

6-38 

94-15 

6-78 

0-01 

3-35 

6-01 

3-62 

5-24 

3-33 

6-19 

4-41 

10-63 

4-54 

4-60 

62-61 

Glencoe Gardens . 

JO -71 

11-00 

7-19 i 

10-30 

6-34 

7-21 

5*07 

9-03 

8*01 

20-46 

6-28 

5-72 

106-32 

Inveraray . 

8-45 

12-21 

7*25 

9-75 

3-52 

9-49 

6-24 

10-55 

7-18 

2 M 8 

6-84 

6-40 

108-00 

Bute — Rothesay . 

5-40 

0-17 

3-14 

4-70 

4-08 

4-91 

3*34 

8-41 

5-66 

9-37 

4-46 

3-58 

63-22 

Stirling— Stirling . 

5-45 

3-59 

2-15 

2-18 

4-14 

2-79 

2-42 

6-78 

2-94 

6-60 

1-90 

1-61 

41-51 

flumbarton — Arrocliar . 

9-21 

10-56 

4-69 

5-63 

4-66 

8-05 

4-22 

9-14 

6-94 

15-88 

5-43 

6-74 

00-13 

Hclensborgh 

5-33 

0-12 

3-93 

4-37 

4-62 

3-52 

3-40 

9-53 

3-87 

10-02 

3-17 

3-21 

60-99 

Rent rew— Greenock 

7-14 

7-06 

4-05 

4-61 

3-85 

3-85 

2-72 

8-78 

4-74 

12-74 

4-11 

3-90 

67-54 

Paisley 

4 -02 

6-82 

2-28 

2-75 

3-22 

2-40 

2-85 

6-08 

2-52 

7-47 

2-13 

2-11 

44*25 

Ayr — Kilmarnock . 

4-11 

5-05 

2-36 

3-02 

3-65 

3-21 

2-08 

5-20 

2-63 

7-23 

2-65 

2-69 

44-48 

Ayr .... 

3-56 

3-89 

1-67 

3-04 

2-96 

2-39 

1-91 

4-60 

1-99 

4-69 

2-07 

2 -CU 

35-37 

Mulrkirk 

6-33 

0-71 

2-44 

3-52 

3-68 

4-35 

2-40 

4-85 

2-50 

8-40 

3-21 

3-33 

50-62 

Ballantrae . . « 

Lanark — 

6-02 

3-06 

1-19 

2-91 

2-64 

2-87 

1-41 

4-36 

3-28 

5-62 

3-87 

3-30 

40-53 

Glasgow (Botanic Gdus.) 

4-14 

3-90 

1-91 

2-95 

3-47 

3-18 

2-50 

6-61 

2-15 

6-85 

2-01 

1-58: 

41-21 

Douglas (Newmains) . 

4-64 

4-42 

2-08 

2-69 

4-24 

4-00 

2-01 

4-20 

2-81 

6-79 

2-27 

2-72 

43-47 

Blggar .... 

2-92 

2-94 

1-44 

2-26 

3-63 

8-10 

2-08 

3-13 

2-90 

4-94 

1-71 

1-91 

32-96 

Linlithgow — 

Houston House . 

3-07 

2-49 

2-03 

1-36 

3-79 

3-17 

2-47 

4-43 

3-64 

4-86 

1-28 

1-49 

83-08 

Midlothian— 














Edinburgh (University) 
Oxen/oord Castle . 

2-24 

1-01 

1-31 

•83 

3-60 

1-81 

2-73 

3-66 

1-18 

3-04 

1-20 

•95 

23-46 

2-42 

1-54 

1-34 

1-11 

3-17 

1-73 

2-84 

3-11 

1-30 

2-63 

•94 

•64 

22-77 

Haddington — 














North Berwick . 

1-67 

1-00 

1-41 

•81 

3-42 

1-66 

2- 1 C 

3-32 

1-64 

1-96 

•71 

•90 

20 90 

Stobsldels Reservoir . 

8-10 

1-41 

1-38 

1-20 

4-55 

2-53 

2-98 

3-57 

1-63 

2-60 

1-23 

1-26 

27-44 

Berwick — Duns Castle . 

2-62 

1-24 

1-00 

•99 

4-42 

2-53 

2-39 

4-34 

1-92 

1-99 

2-68 

1-25 

27-27 

Marchmont 

3-13 

J -33 

1-13 

•80 

4-81 

2-77 

1-98 

3-87 

1-87 

2-25 

2-42 

1-30 

27-66 

Peebles— West Linton . 
Selkirk — Caddonfoot 

3-41 

i 

3-13 

1 

1-77 

1-95 

4-32 

3-23 

2-77 

4-04 

1-78 

5-53 

1-83 

2-11 

35-87 

(Pairailee Gardens) . 

1 3-52 

1-87 

•94 

1-50 

4-21 

2-74 

3-57 

4-49 

2-34 

4-00 

1-67 

1-27 

32-02 

Roxburgh — 














Kelso (Broomlands) . 

2*68 

M 3 

1*20 

1-13 

3-97 

3-55 

3-16 

3-61 

1-50 

2-01 

1-45 

•81 

26-10 

Wolfelee . 

5-70 

2-04 

1-22 

2-07 

4-61 

3-52 

3-88 

6-57 

3-34 

3-25 

^45 

1*46 

37-51 

Dumfries — Dumfrlea 

6-69 

2-88 

•99 

2-31 

4-82 

3-27 

2-84 

6-01 

2-60 

7*48 

2-27 

1-76 

42-32 

Monialve 

8-63 

4-71 

2-32 

8-70 

6-64 

4-35 

2-99 

6-74 

2-45 

9-48 

4-84 

3-19 

58-04 

Langholm . 
Eskdalcmulr 

8-42 

4-84 

1-82 

3-26 

6-27 

4-52 

3-96 

6-60 

4-82 

7-76 

2-83 

2-22 

56-22 

7-90 

6-49 

2-38 

4-01 

6-80 

6-09 

3-90 

7-64 

5-80 

10-09 

4-17 

2-71 

07-04 

Kirkcudbright — Castle 














Douglas (Corbleton) . 

C -82 

3-04 

M 3 

2*54 

4-98 

3-72 

2-62 

5-91 

2-96 

9-63 

2-84 

2-01 

49-10 

Gartphalm (Cornharrow) 
Auchencaim 

9-38 

6-64 

2-11 

4-04 

6-03 

5-16 

3-59 

7-48 

2-90 

10-07 

4-43 

8-70 

05-13 

1 fi -01 

3-96 

1-49 

2-82 

5-42 

3-71 

1 3-62 

7-20 

3-31 

8-39 

4-04 

3-13 

53-70 

Wigtown— Moiireith . 

' 6-90 

2-23 

•04 

2-37 

4-16 

2*03 

2-69 

6-77 

3-06 

5-26 

3-75 

2-31 

41-96 



AGRIOULTDRAL STATISTICS. 

NOTE, — Owing to Wab-time bestrtottons, details tjndkb 
Tables 1-20 abe not available. 


EDINBURGH CORN MARKET. 

Statement bhowinq the Prioes of Wheat, Baih.by, and Oats fou the 

Year 1943. 

The Corn Sales Act of 1921 provides that all sales are to be effected by weight 
only, and expressed in terms of or by reference to the hundredweight of 112 lb. 
Experience has proved it to be convenient to quote at a price per cwt. for Wheat, 
4 cwt. for Barley, and 3 owt. for Oats. 

The following statement gives a record of the year’s proceedings in Edinburgh 
Corn Market. 




WHEAT, 

BARLEY, 



OATS, 

, 

Id43. 


per owt. 

I»er 4 cwt. 


per 3 cwt. 




Highest. 

1.0 west. 

Hlidieat. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Lowest, j 



8 

d. 

8. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

January 


74 

8 


140 

0 

120 

0 

46 

3 

43 

6 

ti 

V.i 

74 

.3 


140 

0 

120 

0 

40 

3 

43 

6 

It 

20 

74 

3 


140 

0 

no 

0 

46 

3 

43 

6 ' 

II 

27 

74 

3 


140 

0 

100 

0 

46 

8 

43 

8 1 

February 

3 

76 

9 


140 

0 

100 

0 

47 

3 

44 

« 1 

11 

10 

75 

0 


140 

0 

100 

0 

47 

S 

44 

6 

It 

J7 

75 

0 

. > 

140 

0 

90 

0 

47 

3 

46 

3 I 

11 

24 

75 

9 

•• 1 

140 

0 

100 

0 

47 

3 

44 

6 

March 

8 

77 

3 

. . 

140 

0 

no 

0 

47 

8 

44 

6 

M 

10 

77 

3 

.. 1 

140 

0 

90 

0 

47 

8 

44 

6 ‘ 

n 

17 

77 

3 

1 

140 

0 

105 

0 

47 

3 

44 

6 ) 


24 

77 

3 


140 

0 

105 

0 

47 

3 

44 

6 , 


31 

77 

3 


140 

0 

100 

0 

47 

3 

44 


April 

7 

78 

9 

' 

140 

0 

120 

0 

48 

8 

46 

0 ' 

II 

14 

78 

0 


140 

0 

120 

0 

48 

3 

40 

0 

II 

21 

78 

9 


140 

0 

100 

0 

48 

3 

40 

0 1 

II 

28 

78 

9 


140 

0 

100 

0 

48 

3 

40 

0 • 

May 

6 

78 

9 


140 

0 

no 

0 

48 

3 

46 

0 ' 

H 

12 

78 

9 


140 

0 

no 

0 

48 

8 

46 

0 

It 

19 

78 

9 


140 

0 

no 

0 

48 

3 

40 

0 

II 

26 

78 

9 


140 

0 

100 

0 


3 

46 

0 ' 

June 

2 

79 

6 

• • l 

140 

0 

120 

0 

48 

8 

46 

0 

II 

9 

79 

6 

1 

140 

0 

100 

0 

48 

3 

46 

0 

It 

16 

79 

6 


140 

0 

100 

0 

48 

S 

4() 

0 

M 

23 

79 

6 


140 

0 

90 

0 

48 

9 

46 

0 

11 

30 

79 

6 


140 

0 

1X0 

0 

48 

0 

47 

0 

July 

7 

79 

6 


140 

0 

120 

0 

48 

0 

47 

0 

If 

14 

79 

6 

. . 1 

140 

0 

120 

0 

49 

0 

47 

0 

H 

21 

79 

6 


140 

0 

120 

0 

48 

9 

47 

0 

II 

28 

79 

6 


140 

0 

120 

0 

48 

9 

46 

0 

August 

4 

65 

3 

* * 1 

110 

0 

105 

0 

44 

3 i 

' 42 

0 

It 

11 

66 

3 


no 

0 

105 

0 

44 

3 1 

42 

0 

It 

18 

66 

3 


110 

0 



44 

3 ; 

42 

0 

If 

25 

66 

3 


110 

0 



44 

3 

42 

0 

September 

1 

65 

3 


no 

0 



44 

3 

42 

0 

M 

S 1 

05 

8 


110 

0 



44 

3 

42 

0 

II 

35 

65 

3 


no 

0 



44 

8 

42 

0 


22 I 

65 

s 1 


no 

0 



44 

3 

42 

0 

II 

29 

65 

3 

. . 1 

no 

0 

, 


44 

3 

42 

0 

October 

6 

65 

i 


110 

0 



44 

3 

42 

0 

II 

13 ! 

05 

3 I 


no 

0 

105 

* 0 

44 

3 

42 

0 

11 

20 i 

65 

S ' 


no 

0 

106 

0 

44 

3 


{» 

II 

27 I 

05 

3 


no 

0 

105 

0 

44 

3 

1 42 

0 

November 

3 1 

06 

0 


no 

0 

105 

0 

44 

9 

1 42 

0 

II 

10 i 

60 

0 


no 

0 

106 

0 

44 

9 

42 


II 

17 

06 

0 


no 

0 

105 

0 

44 

9 

42 


II 

24 

66 

0 


no 

0 

105 

0 

44 

9 

42 

0 1 

December 

1 

65 

9 


no 

0 

105 

0 

45 

3 

42 

0 

II 

8 

66 

9 


no 

0 

105 

0 

45 

8 

42 

6 

H 

15 

66 

9 


no 

0 

105 

0 

45 

3 

42 

6 

It 

22 

66 

9 


no 

0 

105 

0 

45 

3 

42 

6 

It 

29 

66 

9 


no 

0 

106 

0 

45 

8 

42 

6 
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PRICES OF SHEEP SINCE 1818. 

Tabu No. 1.— CHEVIOT SHEEP. 


Year. 


Wethem. 




wee 

- 


Lambs. 


s. 

d. 


E. 

d. 

s. 

d. 



d. 

t. 

d. 


M. 

d. 

1818 

28 

0 

to 

80 

0 

not < 

quoted. 


8 

0 

to 

10 

0 

1819 

25 

0 

II 

27 

0 

15 

0 

\o 

17 

0 

10 

6 

M 

12 

0 

1820 

20 

f 

II 

25 

0 

16 

0 

ti 

17 

0 

10 

0 

M 

11 

0 

1821 

18 

0 

ft 

20 

0 

14 

0 

N 

16 

0 

7 

6 

n 

8 

0 

1822 

12 

6 

II 

18 

0 

8 

0 

II 

8 

6 

4 

6 

It 

0 

0 

1828 

13 

6 

II 

18 

0 

7 

0 

II 

10 

6 

5 

6 

II 

6 

0 

1824 

14 

0 

II 

19 

0 

7 

0 

H 

9 

0 

4 

6 

II 

6 

0 

1825 1 

29 

0 

fi 

82 

0 

15 

0 

It 

19 

0 

9 

0 

II 

10 

6 

1820 1 

17 

6 

11 

21 

6 

18 

0 

II 

15 

0 

7 

0 

II 

7 

6 

1827 

15 

0 

II 

24 

0 

not quoted 


7 

0 

•1 

8 

0 

1828 

18 

0 

II 

27 

6 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

7 

0 

II 

8 

8 

1829 

18 

0 

II 

24 

0 

12 

6 

It 

14 

0 

7 

0 

ft 

8 

6 

1830 

15 

0 

11 

21 

0 

8 

0 

It 

11 

0 

6 

0 

II 

6 

9 

1831 

18 

0 

II 

26 

0 

9 

0 

II 

18 

9 

7 

0 

H 

8 

0 

1882 

19 

0 

11 

24 

0 

1 11 

0 

II 

16 

0 

7 

0 

tl 

0 

0 

1838 

22 

0 

II 

81 

0 

IS 

6 

II 

20 

0 

8 

0 

II 

11 

8 

1834 

22 

0 

ti 

81 

0 

18 

6 

tl 

21 

0 

t 

0 

N 

11 

6 

1885 

22 

0 

II 

27 

6 

1 18 

0 

II 

20 

6 

8 

0 

II 

11 

0 

1886 

24 

0 

II 

81 

6 

I 16 

0 

II 

19 

0 

10 

0 

11 

14 

0 

1887 

1 

0 

It 

28 

0 

14 

0 

II 

19 

0 

10 

0 

II 

18 

0 

1888 

! 28 

0 

II 

80 

6 

17 

0 

U 

22 

0 

12 

0 

It 

14 

0 

1889 

28 

0 

It 

81 

0 

14 

0 

It 

19 

0 

0 

0 

tl 

18 

0 

1840 

24 

0 

II 

83 

0 

15 

0 

II 

28 

0 

7 

0 

II 

11 

6 

184) 

23 

0 

II 

80 

0 


0 

II 

22 

0 

8 

0 

II 

12 

0 

1842 

22 

6 

If 

28 

0 

18 

0 

It 

17 

0 

7 

6 

II 

10 

0 

1848 1 

19 

0 

II 

25 

0 

8 

0 

It 

12 

0 

5 

0 

It 

8 

0 

1844 1 

21 

0 

If 

29 

0 

1 10 

0 

It 

16 

0 

8 

0 

n 

10 

6 

1845 : 

23 

0 

II 

83 

0 

18 

0 

II 

20 

0 

8 

0 

n 

18 

0 

1846 

24 

0 

It 

88 

6 

14 

6 

II 

21 

6 

10 

0 

n 

14 

6 

1847 

24 

0 

II 

85 

0 

18 

0 

II 

24 

0 

11 

6 

11 

15 

0 

1848 

23 

0 

If 

84 

6 

13 

0 

II 

28 

0 

11 

6 

n 

15 

0 

1849 

21 

0 

II 

80 

2 

12 

0 

II 

21 

0 

0 

0 

11 

14 

0 

1850 

20 

6 

M 

29 

G 

12 

0 

tl 

20 

0 

8 

0 

II 

IS 

0 

1851 

21 

6 

II 

81 

0 

18 

0 

It 

21 

0 

8 

9 

H 

14 

0 

1852 

21 

0 

11 

32 

0 

15 

0 

w 

28 

0 

8 

0 

II 

14 

0 

1853 

26 

6 

11 

88 

0 

17 

0 

N 

28 

6 

9 

0 

II 

17 

0 

1854 

25 

0 

It 

86 

0 

17 

0 

tl 

26 

0 

9 

0 

II 

16 

6 

1855 

28 

6 

It 

86 

0 

16 

0 

It 

25 

0 

10 

0 

M 

17 

0 

1856 

22 

0 

It 

85 

6 

15 

6 

II 

24 

0 

10 

0 

n 

15 

0 

1857 1 

24 

0 

It 

86 

0 

14 

6 

M 

26 

0 

10 

6 

M 

14 

6 

1858 

24 

0 

11 

84 

6 

14 

0 

It 

24 

6 

10 

6 

M 

14 

0 

1859 

25 

0 

II 

84 

6 

16 

0 

II 

25 

0 

10 

8 

II 

14 

9 

1860 

26 

0 

II 

88 

0 

17 

6 

11 

27 

6 

12 

6 

H 

17 

6 

1861 

25 

0 

It 

88 

6 

16 

0 

tl 

28 

0 

9 

0 

M 

16 

0 

1862 

27 

0 


37 

6 

17 

6 

It 

28 

0 

10 

0 

tl 

16 

0 

1868 

25 

0 

II 

88 

6 

19 

0 

II 

28 

6 

10 

6 

II 

16 

0 

1864 

31 

0 

If 

41 

0 

21 

0 

If 

81 

6 

14 

0 

It 

18 

0 

1865 

82 

6 

It 

44 

0 

22 

6 

II 

88 

6 

14 

6 

M 

20 

0 

1866 

87 

0 

It 

50 

0 

29 

0 

tl 

42 

6 

15 

0 

tl 

26 

0 

1867 

26 

0 

M 

58 

0 

18 

0 

f» 

25 

6 

12 

0 

M 

16 

0 

1868 

30 

0 

ft 

82 

0 

15 

6 

It 

21 

0 

7 

6 

•1 

18 

9 

1869 

28 

0 

11 

88 

0 

15 

0 

tl 

22 

6 

7 

6 

II 

14 

0 

1870 

85 

6 

II 

48 

0 

18 

0 

H 

28 

0 

10 

0 

II 

17 

0 

1871 

86 

6 

It 

49 

0 

22 

0 

It 

88 

6 

14 

0 

tl 

20 

0 

1872 

45 

0 

II 

66 

0 

82 

0 

It 

42 

0 

16 

0 

e 

22 

0 

1878 

42 

0 

N 

51 

0 

25 

0 

W 

42 

0 

15 

• 

n 

22 

0 

1874 

88 

6 

It 

44 

6 

21 

0 

*• 

86 

“ J 

12 

0 

M 

17 

0 


L 


VOIj. liVI. 
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Tabi-k Ku. 1. — CHEVIOT SHEEP — Oontinutd, 


Te»r. 

Wethers. 

Bwes. 

Lambs. 


f. 

d. 


«. 

If. 

t. 

d. 



d. 

f. 

d. 


«. 

d. 

1875 

88 

0 

to 

48 

6 

21 

0 

to 

84 

0 

18 

6 

to 

38 

6 

1878 

40 

0 

II 

62 

6 

28 

0 

H 

80 

0 

18 

6 

II 

25 

0 

1877 

41 

0 

•t 

61 

0 

25 

0 

11 

87 

0 

15 

0 

II 

24 

0 

1878 

85 

6 

II 

48 

0 

28 

6 

n 

85 

0 

14 

0 

n 

22 

0 

1879 

84 

0 

II 

44 

0 

21 

0 

II 

84 

0 

14 

0 

11 

SO 

0 

1880 

80 

0 

It 

48 

6 

20 

0 

It 

80 

0 

12 

6 

H 

30 

0 

1881 

83 

0 

II 

45 

6 

29 

0 

It 

84 

0 

14 

0 

11 

20 

0 

1888 

40 

0 

II 

61 

0 

80 

0 

11 

40 

0 

14 

0 

II 

20 

6 

1888 

44 

0 

It 

55 

6 

84 

6 

11 

46 

6 

15 

6 

II 

28 

0 

1884 

86 

0 

II 

47 

6 

29 

6 

11 

41 

6 

12 

6 

•1 

20 

0 

1885 

80 

0 

M 

88 

0 

24 

0 

It 

81 

0 

IS 

0 

It 

18 

0 

1888 

82 

0 

11 

40 

0 

21 

0 

11 

30 

0 

13 

6 

It 

19 

0 

1887 

29 

0 

H 

86 

0 

18 

0 

II 

26 

0 

11 

0 

II 

16 

6 

1888 

80 

0 

It 

88 

0 

10 

0 

It 

27 

0 

12 

0 

If 

17 

6 

1880 

86 

0 

II 

44 

0 

24 

0 

t# 

82 

0 

14 

0 

II 

22 

0 

1800 

81 

0 

It 

40 

0 

22 

0 

11 

80 

0 

12 

6 

II 

20 

0 

1801 

27 

0 

11 

88 

0 

16 

0 

It 

25 

0 

9 

0 

II 

16 

0 

1803 

22 

0 

II 

80 

6 

18 

0 

It 

22 

0 

5 

0 

II 

n 

0 

1808 

26 

0 

11 

85 

6 

18 

0 

II 

28 

6 

8 

6 

•1 

15 

0 

1804 

26 

0 

If 

87 

0 

20 

0 

II 

81 

0 

16 

6 

II 

18 

6 

1805 

28 

0 

II 

80 

0 

22 

0 

II 

84 

0 

11 

6 

It 

19 

6 

1806 

24 

6 

II 

84 

0 

19 

0 

II 

80 

6 

0 

0 

1* 

16 

6 

1807 

27 

0 

11 

86 

0 

21 

0 

11 

81 

6 

11 

0 

If 

17 

6 

1808 

27 

0 

II 

87 

0 

22 

0 

II 

82 

6 

12 

0 

M 

18 

6 

1800 

24 

0 

II 

83 

0 

20 

0 

11 

80 

6 

10 

6 

tl 

16 

0 

1000 

26 

0 

II 

86 

0 

22 

0 

M 

82 

6 

12 

0 

If 

17 

0 

1001 

25 

0 

It 

82 

6 

20 

0 

ft 

29 

6 

11 

0 

II 

16 

0 

1903 

24 

0 

II 

81 

6 

18 

0 

11 

27 

0 

0 

6 

II 

14 

6 

1008 

26 

0 

11 

84 

0 

21 

0 

II 

81 

0 

n 

4 

11 

18 

0 

1004 

28 

6 

II 

86 

6 

23 

0 

It 

82 

6 

18 

0 

II 

20 

0 

1005 

27 

6 

II 

85 

0 

28 

0 

• 1 

83 

0 

14 

0 

II 

21 

0 

1006 

80 

0 

II 

88 

0 

26 

0 

II 

84 

6 

15 

0 

II 

23 

0 

1907 

28 

0 

II 

84 

0 

22 

0 

II 

SO 

6 

13 

6 

tl 

19 

6 

1008 

1 26 

0 

II 

82 

6 

21 

0 

It 

27 

6 

11 

0 

II 

17 

0 

1000 

1 24 

0 

II 

81 

0 

18 

0 

«l 

26 

6 

9 

0 

If 

16 

0 

1910 1 

1 27 

0 

II 

85 

0 

22 

0 

11 

81 

0 

12 

0 

II 

20 

0 

1011 

24 

0 

II 

81 

6 

18 

6 

1, 

27 

6 

10 

6 

II 

18 

0 

1012 

26 

0 

II 

84 

6 

22 

0 

It 

81 

0 

13 

0 

It 

21 

0 

1018 

80 

0 

11 

39 

0 

24 

0 

H 

85 

0 

16 

0 

11 

24 

0 

1014 

32 

6 

II 

41 

0 

28 

0 


89 

0 

18 

0 

II 

27 

6 

1015 

86 

0 

11 

46 

0 

31 

0 

II 

44 

0 

So 

0 

n 

so 

6 

1916 

40 

6 

,1 

51 

0 

84 

0 

H 

49 

0 

22 

0 

II 

84 

6 

1917 

43 

6 

II 

50 

0 

88 

0 

11 

56 

0 

34 

0 

1, 

84 

0 

1918 

SO 

0 

II 

66 

0 

42 

0 

II 

61 

0 

35 

0 

ft 

87 

0 

1919 

53 

0 

II 

69 

0 

44 

6 

II 

67 

0 

28 

0 

M 

40 

6 

1920 

56 

0 

II 

91 

0 

48 

0 

If 

79 

0 

84 

0 

II 

49 

0 

1921 

45 

0 

<• 

60 

0 

52 

8 

11 

85 

9 

38 

9 

II 

52 

3 

1922 

40 

0 

II 

66 

0 

56 

0 

1, 

90 

C 

27 

0 

11 

50 

0 

1923 

44 

0 

If 

65 

0 

01 

0 

tl 

100 

0 

30 

0 

II 

62 

0 


Lambs. 


Year. 

s. 

Wethers. 

d, s. 

d 

s 

Kwes. 

d 5. 

d. 

s. 

WetlieiB. 

d. s 

a. 

b 

Ewes. 

d. s 

(1 

1924 

41 

0 

to 

Of 

0 

60 

0 

to IwO 

0 

31 

6 

to 

58 

0 

40 

0 

to 

85 

6 

1925 

30 

8 

II 

50 

0 

56 

0 

II 

88 

9 

22 

3 

II 

60 

0 

86 

0 

II 

82 

0 

1926 

35 

0 

II 

49 

3 

34 

6 

If 

64 

6 

26 

S 

II 

42 

0 

28 

6 

If 

6*^ 

6 

1927 

23 

9 

If 

46 

8 

32 

6 

tl 

55 

6 

23 

8 

M 

89 

0 

25 

3 

II 

52 

0 

19^8 

28 

8 

It 

48 

6 

30 

6 

II 

5^ 

6 

22 

9 

If 

47 

9 

23 

0 

ti 

45 

0 

1920 

33 

6 

II 

54 

6 

34 

9 

II 

52 

0 

25 

6 

II 

47 

0 

80 

6 

It 

fil 

9 

1930 

86 

0 

If 

54 

0 

85 

0 

II 

74 

6 

24 

0 

II 

47 

3 

80 

0 

II 

59 

0 

1931 

24 

0 

II 

45 

6 

2i 

0 

If 

50 

9 

17 

0 

II 

37 

0 

31 

0 

•1 

57 

6 

1033 

16 

0 

•1 

2<i 

0 

18 

0 

II 

86 

6 

10 

0 

II 

24 

6 

12 

0 

11 

83 

0 

1933 

1 16 

0 

If 

2S 

0 

2i 

3 

tl 

40 

0 

16 

6 

II 

31 

6 

19 

6 

It 

33 

0 

1914 

! ^0 

0 

M 

84 

3 

22 

(I 

It 

44 

6 

19 

6 

II 

33 

3 

18 

6 

Tl 

43 

0 

1935 

22 

0 

If 

37 

3 i 

1 24 

0 

If 

41 

.3 

16 

0 

tl 

83 

3 

17 

0 

II 

40 

6 

1036 

1 24 

6 

It 

60 

0 


0 

It 

66 

0 

18 

6 

It 

87 

6 

28 

0 

If 

49 

6 

1937 

24 

t> 

*1 

49 

6 ’ 

' 29 

9 

If 

76 

6 

19 

0 

II 

45 

8 

27 

0 

It 

68 

0 

1938 

17 

0 

II 

39 

6 1 

1 20 

9 

II 

61 

0 

10 

0 

II 

81 

b 

16 

0 

II 

44 

8 

1939 

19 

n 

tl 

42 

9 

18 

6 

II 

43 

3 

11 

6 

tl 

39 

9 

17 

0 

II 

48 

6 

1910 j 

81 

0 

II 

64 

0 1 

1 22 

6 

II 

60 

0 

15 

6 

II 

41 

0 

16 

0 

II 

49 

8 

1941 

86 

6 

II 

66 

9 

26 

6 

tl 

71 

0 

18 

3 

II 

59 

0 

23 

6 

11 

88 

0 

1943 1 

.37 

0 


67 

,0 

31 

6 

II 

90 

0 

20 

0 

II 

59 

6 

30 

8 

ft 

102 

0 

ipn 

39 

6 


72 

9 

SS 

6 

II 

110 

0 

23 

6 

If 

C4 

n 

42 

0 

II 

153 

0 
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Tabiw No. 2.— BIiAOKFACR 8HF.EP. 


Year. 

Wetibiers. 

Bwei. 


Lamba. 



f. 

d. 


1 

d. 

«. 

a. 


e. 

d. 

s 

d. 


e. 

d. 

1619 

22 

0 

to 

24 

0 

If 

0 

to 

16 

0 

8 

0 

to 9 

0 * 

1820 

20 

0 

It 

28 

8 

16 

6 

H 

17 

0 

7 

0 

H 

8 

6 

1821 

18 

0 

It 

20 

0 

12 

0 

II 

18 

0 

6 

0 

It 

7 

0 

1822 

11 

6 

II 

18 

a 

5 

6 

H 

6 

0 

4 

6 

If 

0 

0 

1628 

12 

0 

II 

16 

0 

5 

0 

it 

6 

6 

4 

0 

H 

5 

8 

1824 

9 

6 

II 

18 

6 

6 

0 

II 

7 

0 

4 

0 

II 

5 

0 

1828 

22 

0 

11 

26 

6 

11 

0 

II 

18 

6 

6 

0 

II 

9 

0 

1826 

15 

0 

M 

17 

0 

8 

0 

fl 

9 

0 

4 

6 

II 

6 

0 

1827 

14 

0 

II 

18 

6 

7 

0 

tl 

10 

0 

6 

0 

II 

7 

6 

1828 

15 

0 

II 

20 

0 

8 

0 

II 

11 

0 

5 

0 

II 

7 

6 

1829 

14 

0 

II 

18 

0 

9 

0 

It 

10 

0 

6 

0 

II 

7 

0 

1880 

9 

6 

It 

18 

0 

4 

0 

II 

6 

0 

4 

6 

tl 

6 

0 

1881 

IS 

0 

II 

17 

0 

5 

0 

fl 

7 

6 

5 

0 

M 

6 

6 

1882 

14 

0 

It 

18 

0 

7 

0 

tl 

11 

6 

6 

0 

It 

7 

8 

1888 

16 

0 

II 

24 

0 

7 

6 

II 

12 

0 

6 

6 

ft 

9 

0 

1884 

16 

0 

II 

22 

0 

10 

0 

II 

13 

0 

6 

0 

II 

8 

6 

1885 

15 

0 

II 

18 

9 

10 

0 

II 

18 

0 

7 

0 

II 

6 

0 

1886 

15 

0 

•1 

21 

0 

9 

0 

II 

12 

0 

8 

6 

n 

11 

0 

1887 

18 

0 

II 

16 

0 

8 

0 

*1 

12 

0 

8 

0 

H 

9 

6 

1888 

16 

0 

If 

20 

6 

10 

0 

H 

18 

0 

not quoted 


1889 

15 

0 

II 

22 

0 

10 

0 

It 

12 

0 

7 

0 

to 

8 

8 

1840 

15 

0 

11 

22 

6 

11 

0 

II 

12 

0 

7 

0 

fl 

9 

8 

1841 

16 

0 

II 

20 

0 

9 

0 

M 

11 

0 

6 

0 

II 

8 

0 

1842 

14 

0 

If 

19 

0 

7 

6 

II 

8 

0 

5 

6 

II 

7 

0 

1848 

not 

quoted 


4 

9 

N 

6 

6 

not 

moted 


1844 

15 

0 

lo 

21 

0 

6 

6 

tl 

10 

0 

5 

0 

to 

8 

0 

1846 

14 

0 

n 

28 

0 

8 

0 

n 

12 

0 

6 

0 

•I 

8 

0 

1846 

18 

0 

u 

24 

0 

10 

0 

I# 

18 

0 

8 

0 

II 

9 

0 

1847 

20 

6 

If 

25 

0 

10 

0 

fl 

14 

0 

8 

6 

II 

9 

6 

1848 

20 

0 

II 

24 

0 

11 

8 

If 

12 

0 

8 

6 

II 

10 

0 

1849 

not quoted 


not quoted 


7 

0 

II 

7 

6 

1850 








, 



7 

0 

II 

0 

0 

1851 

17 

6 

to 

28 

0 

9 

0 

to 

12 

0 

6 

6 

If 

8 

0 

1852 

18 

6 

H 

22 

0 

9 

6 

M 

12 

0 

4 

6 

II 

7 

9 

1858 

28 

0 

II 

27 

0 

14 

6 

W 

16 

6 

8 

0 

II 

11 

6 

1854 

20 

0 

If 

26 

0 

11 

0 

♦1 

16 

6 

8 

0 

II 

10 

6 

1855 

23 

6 

« 

26 

6 

14 

0 

It 

16 

0 

10 

0 

II 

11 

0 

1856 

17 

0 

H 

24 

0 

10 

0 

tl 

20 

0 

7 

6 

II 

10 

0 

1857 

20 

0 

If 

29 

0 

10 

6 

tl 

15 

0 

9 

8 

II 

11 

0 

1858 

20 

0 

tl 

27 

6 

9 

9 

II 

18 

9 

8 

8 

ft 

10 

6 

1859 

SO 

0 

II 

25 

0 

10 

0 

II 

14 

0 

8 

9 

II 

11 

0 

1860 

21 

0 

II 

27 

3 

11 

0 

fl 

16 

0 

10 

0 

II 

18 

6 

1861 

21 

0 

II 

29 

0 

12 

0 

II 

22 

0 

6 

8 

If 

14 

0 

1862 

16 

9 

II 

27 

0 

IS 

0 

II 

18 

8 

6 

0 

N 

12 

0 

1868 

20 

0 

II 

80 

6 

18 

0 

It 

16 

0 

8 

0 

II 

11 

6 

1864 

25 

0 

II 

80 

0 

15 

0 

H 

19 

0 

10 

0 

tl 

18 

6 

1865 

15 

6 

II 

82 


15 

0 

If 

25 

0 

10 

0 

If 

17 

0 

1866 

81 

6 

If 

40 


20 

0 

II 

86 

0 

18 

6 

II 

22 

6 

1867 

20 

0 

II 

80 

6 

14 

0 

II 

22 

0 

7 

6 

II 

18 

6 

1868 

20 

0 

II 

26 

0 

10 

6 

II 

18 

6 

7 

0 

II 

18 

0 

1869 

22 

0 

II 

28 

0 

11 

0 

II 

14 

0 

6 

9 

II 

9 

0 

1870 

27 

0 

11 

82 

6 

18 

0 

II 

22 

0 

8 

0 

If 

14 

6 

1871 

28 

0 

II 

87 

0 

13 

0 

II 

23 

0 

11 

0 

II 

16 

8 

1872 

81 

6 

tl 

45 

0 

18 

0 

tl 

82 

0 

12 

6 

II 

18 

0 

1878 

28 

0 

II 

89 

0 

16 

6 

II 

27 

0 

7 

0 

II 

16 

0 

1874 

25 

0 

II 

85 

0 

18 

0 

It 

20 

0 

7 

0 

It 

14 

0 

1875 

26 

6 

11 

87 

6 

16 

0 

M 

21 

8 

9 

6 

N 

17 

6 

1876 

80 

0 

II 

40 

0 

19 

0 

II 

24 

0 

18 

0 

It 

20 

6 

1877 

85 

0 

11 

88 

9 

18 

0 

II 

25 

0 

18 

6 

II 

28 

0 

1878 

SO 

0 

It 

86 

0 

17 

0 

•1 

28 

0 

12 

0 

II 

22 

0 

1879 

25 

0 

It 

85 

9 

16 

0 

It 

24 

0 

10 

6 

M 

20 

0 

1880 

25 

0 

II 

88 

0 

16 

6 

It 

22 

6 

10 

0 

II 

17 

0 

1881 

80 

0 

II 

89 

0 

15 

0 

11 

28 

0 

10 

0 

II 

15 

0 

1882 

88 

0 

II 

46 

0 

20 

0 

tl 

28 

0 

12 

6 

N 

18 

6 

1888 

86 

0 

II 

50 

6 

24 

6 

H 

88 

0 

14 

0 

It 

21 

6 

1884 

29 

0 

II 

48 

6 

19 

6 

II 

28 

0 

12 

0 

II 

19 

6 

1885 

24 

0 

tl 

84 

0 

18 

0 

If 

22 

8 

10 

0 

II 

15 

0 

1886 

25 

0 

If 

84 

0 

IS 

0 

II 

if 

0 

10 

6 

II 

16 

0 

1887 

22 

0 

11 

80 

0 

11 

0 

•1 

19 

0 

8 

0 

tl 

13 

0 

1888 

22 

0 

fl 

82 

0 

18 

0 

If 

24 

0 

10 

0 

II 

16 

0 

1889 

26 

0 


40 

0 

18 

0 

- 

29 

0 

18 

0 


22 

0 
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Tabi.k No, 2. — BLACKFACE SHEEP— 


YVar, 

Wetbera. 


Bwes. 



Tjamba. 



f. 

d. 


«. 

d. 

9 . 

d. 


9, 

d. 

a. 

d. 


9, 

d. 

^ 1890 

24 

0 

to 

87 

0 

14 

0 

to 

27 

0 

10 

6 

to 

19 

0 

1891 

21 

0 

» 

87 

0 

10 

0 

n 

24 

0 

7 

6 

tf 

16 

0 

1801 

16 

0 

If 

28 

6 

6 

0 

If 

17 

0 

8 

0 

tl 

10 

0 

1808 

21 

0 

II 

87 

0 

12 

0 

M 

24 

0 

7 

0 

tt 

14 

0 

1894 

20 

0 

11 

87 

0 

14 

6 

U 

26 

6 

8 

6 

It 

16 

6 

1895 

28 

0 

ff 

41 

0 

16 

0 

tl 

28 


9 

0 

It 

17 

0 

1896 

19 

0 

tf 

85 

4 

18 

0 

•1 

24 


6 

0 

It 

18 

6 

1897 

21 

0 

If 

86 

6 

15 

0 

tl 

25 

6 

7 

0 

II 

14 

6 

1898 

22 

0 

II 

87 

0 

16 

0 

If 

26 

6 

8 

0 

It 

15 

0 

1 1899 

20 

0 

11 

88 

6 

18 

0 

II 

24 

0 

5 

6 

tl 

18 

0 

1900 

28 

0 

II 

86 

0 

16 

0 

It 

26 

6 

8 

0 

ft 

15 

6 

1 1901 

20 

0 

II 

85 

0 


0 

II 

25 

6 

6 

6 

It 

14 

6 

1902 

18 

6 

II 

84 

0 

! 12 

0 

II 

24 

0 

6 

0 

It 

14 

0 

1908 

21 

0 

If 

86 

0 

15 

0 

II 

28 

0 

7 

0 

It 

16 

6 

, ]904 

28 

0 

It 

88 

6 

18 

0 

It 

80 

0 

8 

6 

It 

17 

6 

1905 

21 

6 

It 

87 

0 

19 

0 

It 

81 

0 

9 

0 

ft 

18 

6 

< 1906 

28 

0 

It 

38 


20 

0 

fl 

88 

0 

10 

0 

It 

19 

6 

1907 

21 

0 

ft 

88 

6 

17 

0 

ft 

28 

0 

8 

6 

ft 

17 

6 

1908 

19 

6 

M 

80 

0 

15 

0 

It 

24 

6 

8 

0 

II 

16 

0 

1909 

17 

0 

1 , 

28 

0 

11 

6 

H 

22 

0 

6 

8 

H 

18 

0 

1 1 

21 

0 

M 

32 

6 

16 

0 

It 

27 

6 

8 

0 

If 

17 

0 

1 1911 

19 

0 

II 

29 

6 

14 

0 

tr 

24 

0 

7 

0 

It 

16 

0 

' 1912 

21 

6 

II 

82 

6 

17 

0 

ft 

27 

6 

, 9 

6 

It 

17 

6 

1918 

24 

6 

II 

86 

® ! 

21 

0 

tt 

81 

0 

* 12 

6 

It 

21 

6 

, 1914 

27 

0 

11 

88 

5 1 

25 

0 

It 

84 

6 

15 

6 

ft 

24 

0 

' 1916 

81 

0 

II 

42 

6 

29 

0 

It 

89 

6 

17 

0 

II 

25 

6 

1916 

33 

0 

II 

46 

6 

81 

0 

tl 

42 

0 

19 

0 

tt 

27 

6 

1 1917 

I 86 

0 

II 

51 

0 

33 

0 

ft 

47 

0 

21 

0 

tt 

80 

0 

1918 

41 

0 

It 

56 

0 

36 

0 

tt 

50 

0 

27 

0 

tt 

88 

0 

1919 

44 

0 

M 

62 

0 

39 

0 

tl 

64 

0 

, 29 

0 

tl 

86 

0 

1920 

1 46 

0 

II 

86 

0 

44 

0 

It 

62 

0 

* 81 

0 

It 

48 

0 

1921 

82 

9 


60 

9 

35 

s 

tt 

62 

6 

20 

8 

tl 

47 

0 

1922 

40 

3 

M 

68 

0 

40 

6 

If 

74 

0 

18 

0 

tl 

44 

0 

, 1928 

1 46 

0 

II 

65 

6 

43 

0 

ft 

78 

0 

21 

0 

II 

45 

6 

I 1924 


0 

ft 

68 

6 

45 

6 

ft 

85 

0 

25 

0 

It 

55 

6 

192,*» 

' 86 

0 

If 

60 

0 

40 

0 

If 

78 

0 

17 

6 

It 

44 

0 


j Lamb«i, 

Year. Wetliers Kwes, 














Wethers. 



Eweti 




s 

d. 


8 

d. 

6. 

d. 


5. 

a 

8 . 

d. 


5. 

d 

5 

d. 


8 

d. 

1926 

80 

0 

to 

54 

0 

31 

0 

to 

70 

0 

21 

9 

to 

49 

0 

19 

0 

to 

50 

0 

1927 

26 

6 

If 

48 

0 

26 

0 

II 

64 

0 

17 

9 

If 

40 

0 

17 

6 

M 

87 

9 

1928 

29 

0 

II 

45 

9 

24 

0 

11 

57 

0 

16 

6 

It 

38 

6 

17 

0 

tl 

88 

9 

1929 

29 

9 

fl 

46 

0 

29 

0 

II 

64 

0 

20 

9 

tl 

43 

0 

18 

0 

it 

37 

6 

1930 

31 

6 

If 

45 

0 

28 

6 

ft 

60 

0 

20 

0 

It 

45 

9 

20 

0 

tr 

87 

6 

1981 

19 

6 

fl 

29 

9 

16 

0 

II 

89 

0 

14 

3 

It 

80 

9 

16 

6 

M 

40 

6 

1932 

12 

0 

II 

19 

6 

16 

0 

tl 

29 

0 

7 

3 

It 

18 

6 

7 

0 

tl 

14 

6 

1933 






, 20 

0 

It 

34 

0 

12 

9 

tl 

19 

8 

11 

0 

II 

IS 

8 

1984 






22 

6 

11 

44 

0 

16 

0 

It 

2.5 

S 

16 

6 

fl 

24 

8 

1935 I 






1 26 

0 

tl 

40 

0 

16 

0 

It 

26 

9 

10 

0 

1» 

23 

0 

1936 






27 

6 

ft 

48 

0 

18 

6 

tl 

87 

6 

16 

0 

II 

29 

0 

1987 






82 

0 

If 

54 

0 

22 

6 

ft 

39 

8 

21 

6 

ff 

84 

0 

1938 






22 

0 

tl 

50 

0 

12 

6 

II 

28 

0 

10 

6 

It 

26 

0 

1989 , 






17 

6 

It 

40 

0 

12 

6 

It 

24 

6 

12 

0 

tl 

24 

0 

1940 i 






22 

6 

tr 

50 

0 

16 

0 

rr 

85 

8 

14 

6 

II 

28 

6 

1941 1 






27 

6 

tl 

62 

6 

19 

0 

It 

45 

0 

21 

6 

II 

46 

0 

1942 






28 

0 

If 

51 

0 i 

16 

9 

II 

89 

6 I 

18 

0 

• 1 

50 

6 

1943 

84 

0 

to 

61 

9 

82 

6 

• t 

63 

0 

21 

9 

M 

14 

0 

25 

9 


17 

0 
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Tabu No. 8. — FBIOB OF WOOL, rsa btomb ov 24 u., sikoi 1818, 


Tear. 

Laid Cheviot. 

White Cheviot. 

Uid Biishlaiid 

White Highland 


t. 

d. 


f. 

d. 

s. d. s. 

1. 

«. 

d. 

f. 

d. 

t. 

d 


1. 

d. 

1818 

40 

0 

to 

42 

2 



20 

0 to 

22 

6 






1819 

21 

0 

It 

22 

0 



10 

0 II 

10 

8 






1820 

20 

0 

II 

22 

0 



9 

0 II 

10 

0 



.. 



1821 

18 

0 

II 

20 

0 



9 

0 II 

10 

0 



. . 



1822 

12 

6 

II 

14 

6 



5 

0 II 

6 

6 






1828 

9 

0 

II 

10 

6 



5 

0 II 

5 

9 






1824 

18 

6 

11 

16 

0 



6 

0 11 

6 

8 






1826 

10 

6 

n 

22 

0 



10 

0 11 

10 

6 






1890 

11 

0 

II 

14 

0 



5 

0 It 

5 

6 






1827 

11 

0 

11 

14 

0 



5 

6 II 

6 

9 



,, 



1898 

8 

0 

N 

11 

0 



5 

6 11 

6 

0 






1889 

8 

6 

II 

11 

0 



4 

8 II 

0 

0 






1880 

9 

6 

II 

11 

0 



4 

6 II 

5 

0 






1881 

17 

0 

II 

20 

0 



7 

6 II 

8 

6 






1882 

14 

0 

II 

16 

0 



7 

0 1. 

7 

6 



,, 



1888 

18 

0 

II 

so 

7 



10 

0 It 

11 

0 






1884 

21 

0 

11 

94 

6 



5 

6 II 

7 

0 



, , 



1886 

19 

0 

II 

90 

6 



9 

6 n 

10 

8 






1886 

21 

0 

It 

25 

0 



10 

0 II 

14 

0 






1887 

12 

0 

II 

14 

0 



7 

0 N 

7 

8 






1888 

19 

0 

II 

22 

6 



6 

0 II 

10 

0 






1889 

18 

0 

II 

20 

0 



8 

0 N 

12 

0 






1840 

15 

0 

II 

0 

0 



7 

0 « 

0 

0 






1841 

15 

0 

11 

16 

9 



6 

0 II 

7 

6 






1842 

12 

6 

II 

14 

0 



not quoted. 







1848 

9 

0 

II 

11 

6 



6 

0 to 

6 

0 






1844 

15 

0 

II 

18 

0 



not quoted. 







1846 

14 

6 

II 

17 

6 



7 

6 to 

8 

6 






1846 

12 

0 

II 

14 

6 



8 

0 11 

8 

6 



.. 



1847 

12 

6 

II 

14 

0 



not quoted 







1848 

9 

6 

11 

11 

0 



4 

9 to 

0 

0 






1849 

12 

0 

11 

16 

6 



6 

0 11 

6 

8 



, . 



1850 

15 

0 

II 

17 

6 



8 

0 H 

8 

6 






1851 

12 

0 

II 

16 

0 



8 

0 11 

9 

8 






1852 

18 

0 

II 

15 

0 



8 

0 11 

9 

0 






1858 

19 

0 

II 

22 

0 



11 

0 It 

12 

6 






1854 

12 

0 

II 

15 

0 



7 

6 11 

8 

6 






1856 

14 

6 

II 

19 

0 



8 

6 II 

9 

0 

1 

1 





1856 

19 

0 

II 

21 

6 



11 

0 II 

0 

0 






1867 ! 

19 

0 

II 

24 

0 



18 

0 II 

14 

3 1 






1858 

15 

0 

II 

17 

0 



8 

9 II 

10 

0 






1859 

18 

6 

M 

24 

0 



10 

9 II 

11 

6 1 






1860 

22 

0 

M 

82 

0 

87 0 to 88 

0 1 

10 

0 1. 

11 

8 ! 



, , 



1861 

19 

6 

II 

27 

0 

ftoni 308. upwards 

not quoted. 

1 



, , 



1862 

18 

6 

II 

26 

0 

80 0 to 37 

0 

11 

6 to 

16 

0 






1868 

25 

6 

II 

81 

0 

88 0 If 42 

0 

15 

8 II 

17 

6 






1864 

81 

0 

II 

89 

0 

47 0 .1 54 

0 

17 

6 II 

20 

0 



,, 



1865 

28 

0 

II 

80 

0 

44 0 II 45 

0 

15 

0 .1 

17 

0 






1866 

24 

0 

11 

80 

0 

80 0 II 86 

0 

14 

0 II 

16 

0 






1867 

16 

0 

11 

21 

6 

not quoted. 


not quoted. 







1868 

19 

0 

II 

26 

0 

28 0 to 82 

0 

8 

6 to 

9 

0 






1869 

18 

0 

II 

26 

6 

not quoted. 


8 

6 II 

10 

0 






1870 

15 

0 

II 

28 

6 

26 0 to 26 

0 

9 

6 II 

0 

0 






1871 

20 

0 

11 

96 

6 

80 0 It 84 

6 

12 

0 II 

15 

0 






1872 

26 

0 

II 

87 

6 

40 0 11 48 

0 

18 

0 1. 

21 

0 






1878 

17 

0 

II 

18 

0 

84 0 11 40 

0 

9 

0 11 

12 

0 






1874 

18 

6 

II 

26 

6 

80 0 11 84 

0 

9 

6 II 

18 

0 






1876 

26 

0 

II 

82 

0 

84 6 11 86 

0 

12 

6 II 

10 

0 






1876 

20 

0 

• 1 

24 

0 

80 0 H 84 

6 

9 

6 II 

12 

0 






1877 

20 

9 

II 

26 

0 

28 0 I. SO 

0 

10 

0 II 

12 

0 






1878 

18 

9 

II 

26 

0 

27 0 11 82 

0 

8 

6 II 

11 

6 






1879 

15 

0 

II 

17 

0 

i pri<*eM very low. 

7 

0 It 

0 

0 






1880 

20 

0 

M 

24 

0 

80 0 to 82 

0 

10 

6 1. 

11 

6 

14 

0 

to 

15 

0 

1881 

17 

0 

11 

21 

0 

27 0 II 30 

0 

5 

0 .1 

9 

6 

12 

0 

H 

18 

0 

1882 

14 

0 

II 

18 

0 

27 6 fi 28 

0 

7 

6 II 

9 

0 

13 

0 

II 

14 

0 

1888 

18 

0 

n 

18 

0 

26 0 11 28 

0 

6 

6 II 

8 

6 

11 

6 

It 

12 

6 

1884 

13 

0 

II 

18 

0 

26 0 II 28 

0 

6 

6 II 

8 

6 

11 

6 

II 

12 

6 

1885 

12 

0 

„ 

17 

0 

22 6 .. 96 

0 

6 

0 .. 

8 

0 

* 11 

6 


12 

0 

1886 

13 

0 

II 

18 

0 

28 0 1. 27 

6 

6 

6 It 

8 

6 

11 

6 

11 

12 

0 

1887 

14 

0 

II 

22 

0 

28 0 1. 28 

0 

7 

0 ti 

9 

0 

11 

6 

11 

13 

0 

1888 

IS 

0 

n 

SO 

0 

28 0 II 2$ 

0 

7 

0 II 

9 

0 

11 

0 

11 

12 

6 
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1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 
1898 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 
1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 
1918 
1918 
1914 
J915t 


Tablk No. 8. -PKIOE OF WOOL-~(7otU4nued. 


Laid Otieviotu 


White CHierlot. 


a. 

IS 

cL 

0 

to 

a. 

18 

d, 

0 

28 

0 

It 

18 

0 

12 

6 

It 

18 

0 

12 

0 

tl 

18 

0 

12 

0 

tl 

17 

0 

12 

0 

H 

16 

0 

12 

0 

If 

16 

0 

11 

0 

II 

15 

0 

11 

0 

It 

14 

0 

10 

0 

II 

13 

0 

10 

0 

tl 

18 

0 

9 

9 

II 

12 

0 

9 

0 

H 

10 

0 

9 

0 

II 

10 

0 

10 

0 

II 

18 

0 

15 

0 

It 

17 

0 

17 

0 

II 

20 

0 

18 

0 

It 

« 

21 

0 




« 


a. d, a. d. 


84 

0 

to 

26 

0 

24 

0 

tl 

28 

0 

22 

0 

II 

28 

0 

20 

0 

It 

28 

0 

20 

0 

II 

27 

0 

20 

0 

II 

86 

0 

20 

0 

11 

25 

0 

19 

0 

II 

84 

0 

18 

0 

II 

28 

0 

16 

0 

It 

20 

0 

18 

0 

II 

18 

6 

18 

0 

It 

18 

6 

11 

0 

♦1 

16 

6 

11 

6 

tl 

17 

0 

16 

0 

II 

18 

0 

20 

0 

II 

21 

0 

24 

0 

II 

26 

0 

27 

0 

II 

28 

6 

22 

0 

II 

24 

0 

16 

0 

It 

18 

0 

24 

0 

II 

26 

0 

25 

0 

II 

SO 

0 

25 

0 

tl 

SO 

0 

24 

0 

11 

29 

0 

26 

0 

tl 

80 

0 

24 

0 

II 

89 

0 

42 

0 

II 

46 

0 


Laid Highland. 


a. 

d. 


a. 

d. 

7 

0 

to 

9 

0 

7 

0 

If 

9 

0 

7 

0 

It 

9 

0 

7 

0 

II 

8 

6 

7 

0 

II 

8 

0 

7 

0 

It 

8 

0 

7 

0 

II 

8 

0 

7 

0 

tl 

8 

0 

7 

0 

II 

8 

0 

7 

0 

II 

8 

0 

7 

0 

H 

8 

0 

6 

9 

II 

7 

9 

5 

9 

tl 

6 

6 

6 

0 

II 

6 

6 

7 

0 

tl 

6 

0 

9 

0 

M 

10 

0 

10 

0 

II 

11 

0 

11 

6 

II 

18 

0 

11 

0 

n 

12 

6 


t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 


White Highland. 


a. 

11 

d. 

0 

to 

a. 

12 

d. 

6 

11 

0 

tl 

12 

6 

11 

0 

II 

12 

6 

10 

6 

II 

12 

0 

10 

0 

II 

12 

0 

10 

0 

II 

12 

0 

10 

0 

ft 

11 

6 

10 

0 

It 

11 

6 

10 

6 

II 

12 

0 

10 

0 

It 

11 

6 

8 

6 

II 

9 

6 

8 

0 

II 

9 

6 

8 

0 

II 

9 

0 

8 

6 

II 

9 

6 

11 

6 

•1 

12 

6 

14 

0 

II 

15 

0 

15 

0 

II 

16 

0 

16 

6 

M 

17 

6 

16 

0 

II 

17 

0 

8 

0 

II 

8 

6 

12 

6 

11 

14 

0 

18 

0 

II 

14 

6 

13 

0 

II 

14 

6 

14 

0 

It 

15 

0 

17 

0 

ft 

18 

0 

15 

0 

II 

15 

6 

21 

0 

If 

22 

0 


No Cheviote smeared uow. f No Highlands smeared now. } These are July prices. 



FlUCB OF WOOli stoMk of H vb,— C ontinued. 


nr 4rj|r I UllOtttt’IiHBD 

CHEVIOT. HALF-BBBD. (BtAOKrACB Kw* ahp 

Liiic«»tb* Bam). 




EWK AMD 

Hooa wmthm*. 


Oaituhmbs 
& Bdtii> 

ERIaAND 

OaITUNE'IS 
A SOTH- 
ERLAND 

CAITHNESh 
& SUTU* 
KBLAMD 


I 

L'!i 

8 . li. 8 . (i. ' 

8< 6 80 0 

40 0 88 6 

iO 6 88 0 

44 6 ' 86 0 


ja ajs 

f. d. f. d. 

88 0 27 6 

84 0 80 0 

87 0 81 0 

$7 6 82 6 

89 6 88 0 


47 6 I 88 6 40 0 84 6 
184 0,70 0'82 0 66 0 
88 0 I 74 0 84 0 68 0 

«6 0 ' 70 0 88 0 66 0 

I 

[90 0j74 0 87 0 68 0 
i‘22 0 17 0 19 0 15 0 
1 23 Oj 18 0 20 0 16 0 
|30 0,25 0 26 0 22 0 
31 6^26 0 27 0 2 i 0 
41 0 84 0 SO 0 80 0 

43 0 85 0 37 0 31 0 

58 0 I 49 0 53 0 45 0 

j 60 0 50 0 54 0 46 0 

1 39 0 I 34 0 I 86 0 30 0 
|40 olsO 0'87 ojsi 0 

35 0 20 0 ‘ 32 0 ‘ 28 0 

I I 

86 0 so 0|33 0j29 0 

38 0 31 0 35 Ohl 0 

39 0 32 0 30 o|s2 0 


8 . d. 8 » d. 

84 t> 28 6 

85 0 29 0 
88 6 81 6 
89 0 32 6 
41 0 33 6 
41 6 84 6 
82 0 62 0 
84 0 68 0 
74 0 54 0 
76 0 56 0 

18 6 1 14 6 

19 6* 15 6 
26 0 20 0 
27 0 21 0 

33 0 27 0 

I 

84 0 2$ 0 

49 0 40 0 

50 0 41 0 
38 6 28 6 

34 0 29 0 
32 0 .6 6 
38 0 27 6 
34 6 29 6 


*2 

A CA 

s 

^ ^ 

8 . d. 8 , d. 

88 0 87 6 

84 0 28 6 
87 0 31 0 
87 0 31 6 

89 6 38 0 
40 0 88 6 
70 0 58 0 
72 0 60 0 
65 0 50 0 
68 0 52 0 

16 0 IS 0 

17 0 14 0 
22 0 18 0 
28 0 10 l 

80 0 2r» 0 

31 0* 20 0 

45 0 89 0 

46 0 40 0 

32 0 27 0 

33 0 I 2b 0 

28 0 24 6 

1 

29 0 25 6 


tJ oq *r3 

\A A a A 

' s a s 


51 0 43 0 

52 0 44 0 
37 0 82 0 
23 0 19 0 
Id 6 IS 6 
14 6 116 

20 0 17 0 

21 6 17 6 
26 0 21 0 
27 0 22 0 
39 0 85 0 

22 0 19 6 
26 0 22 0 
37 0 30 6 
42 0 35 6 
47 0 40 0 
47 0 40 0 , 


48 0 41 0 

49 0 42 0 
84 0 29 0 
82 0 18 0 
15 6 13 0 
14 0 11 6 
19 0 16 0 
21 0 17 C 

24 6 19 6 

25 6 20 0 
38 0 33 6 
216 18 6 
25 6 21 6 
37 0 30 6 
42 0 35 6 
47 0 40 0 
47 0 40 0| 


47 0 40 0 

48 0 41 0 
34 0 29 0 
21 0 17 6 
15 0 IS 0 
12 6 U 6 
18 0 16 0 
19 0 17 0 
21 6 19 0 
21 6 19 0 
84 6 32 0 
21 0 18 6 
24 0 21 6 
S3 0 29 6 
37 6 34 0 
42 0 88 6 
42 0 38 6 


43 0 I 87 0 

44 0 I 38 0 

32 0 27 0 
20 0 16 6 
IS 6 no 
116 9 6 

17 0 14 0 
17 0 14 0 
10 0 17 0 
190 17 0 
34 6 31 6 
20 0 IS G 
23 6 21 6 
88 0 29 6 
37 6 34 0 
42 0 88 6 
42 0 , 88 6 


32 

0 

80 

0 

26 

0 

|24 

0 

16 

6 

15 

6 

11 

6 

'10 0 

8 

0 

1 7 

0 

11 

6 

'll 

( 

12 0 

LI 

(• 

14 

0, 

12 

0 

17 

o' 

16 0 

32 

0 

,29 

0 

16 

0 

ll4 

6 

21 

0 

19 

0 

28 

6 

26 

9 

33 

0 

80 

0 

37 0 

84 

0 

37 

0 

34 

0 


given were i»nce'< 
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Premiums awarded by the Society, 1943. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Chemistry 

Class Examinations, 1943. 

Silver Medals were awarded to the following : — 

GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Elizabeth T. Crawford, Glenfinuan. 

Biology . 

. . . . . . Elizabeth T. Crawford, Glenfinnan. 

Senior Anatomy 

. . . . . . Alexander McKenzie, Ballocli. 

Junior Anatomy 

. . . . . . Gilbert Young, Glasgow. 

Physiology 

Gilbert Young, Glasgow. 

Zootechny 

. . . . . . Gcorgo M. Urquhart, Glasgow. 

Pathology 

Peter S. Hastie, Rutherglen, 

Hygiene . 

. , . . , . Andrew Wilson, Lennoxtown. 

Surgery . 

William Stewart, Girvan. 

Medicine . 

. . . . . . Margaret B. Cooper, Ayr. 

Histology 

. . . . . . Gilbert Young, Glasgow. 

Pharmacology . 

. . . . . . John Burns, Dumbarton. 

Parasitology . 

. . . . . . Thomas C. Denholm, Glasgow. 


13 Large Silver Modals, £24, 9s. 7d. 


KOYAL (DICK) VKTEKINAKY COLf.KUE. 


Cliemistry 
Biology . 

Senior Anatomy 
Junior Anatomy 
Physiology 
Zootechny 
Pathology 
Hygiene . 
Surgery . 

Medicine (equal) 

Histology 
Pharmacology . 
Parasitology . 


J. M. Wilson, Gatoshoar]. 

W. (y. D. Haro, Kdinburgli. 

31. 1\ Harding, Pcmbo^. 

(», G. Gledhill, Ashtou-uudor-Lyno. 
J. H. C. Smith, Cambridge*. 

G. G. Gledliill, Ashton -und or- Ly no. 
L. J. P. Duncan, Abordee n, 

G. Duncan, Blairgowrie. 

P. Stuart, Loch Laggan. 

( Stuart, Loch Laggaii. 

( G. M‘Iroy, Larne. 

J. B. Wilson, Nanfwich. 

G. Duncan, Blairgowrie. 

K. J. R. Maclennan, North Forriby, 


14 Largo Silver Medals, £20, 7 b. Id. 
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LOCAL GRANTS, &c., 1943. 


11 Dwiriets — Grants of £15 each for Bialliona engaged .... £165 0 0 

Special Grants : Medals, £20, 148 45 14 0 

Medals for Scottish Gardens and Allotments Competition . 6 18 2 

3 ,, Medals for Hoeing Competition, 1942*43 . . . . 2 15 10 

4 ,, Medals for Ploughing, 1942*43 . . . . . . 3 18 8 

Dong Service Certificates, £39, lls. lid. ; and Silver Medals, £22, 12h. lid, 

(11)42-43) 62 4 10 


£286 11 6 


ABSTRACT OF PREMIUMS. 

JjOcuI Grants ........... £224 6 8 

Long Service Awards . . . . . . , . , . 62 4 10 

Veterinary Collogos (27 Medals) 50 16 8 

£337 8 2 



STATE OF THE FUNDS 


or 

THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICDLTURAL SOCIETY 

OF SCOTLAND 

Am at 80th jCrOVUMBSB 1943 


OKNERAFi FUNDS. 

HkITISU QOVXBNMKMT SXGURITIKS — 

£25,000 SA per cent W»r Loan, at 103/^^ 

£1,679, 18a id. 2| par cant Couaolidated Stock, at 80 
£20,000 8^ par cant Conyareion Loan, at 105 . 

£2,500 8 per cent Do. do. at 103$ 

£5,000 8 per cent Funding Loan, at 100}^ 

£1 ,000 3 per cent Defence Bonds, at 102 

£10,000 3 per cent War Loan, at 1011 

£2,300 3 percent Savings Bonds, 1955*6.5, at 100} J 


n. llRRiTABLS Bond — 

£2,500 at Commiasiouers* Kates 


. £25,765 12 6 
1,343 14 7 
21,000 0 0 
2,593 15 0 
5,034 7 6 
1,020 0 0 
10,150 0 0 
2,321 11 3 

£69,229 0 10 
2,500 0 0 


Ml. KaILWAT DkBBNTUKK and rilKFBKKNCB SlOUKS-** 

£17,050 liomion and Noith Eastern Kailway 

Co. 3 per cent Debenture Stock, at 82 . £13,981 0 0 

£11,554 Do. do. 4 percent dc., at 104^ 12,073 18 7 

£16,105 London Midland and Scottish Hail a »y 

Co. 4 per cent Debenture Stock, at 1 05^ . 1 6,990 15 6 

£1,500 Do. do. 4 per cent 

Preference Stock, at 75$ . . . 1,136 5 0 

£708 Southern Railway Co. 4 per cent Deben- 
ture Stock, at 1 1 1 . . . . 780 6 7 

£450 Do. do. 5 per cent Preference 

Stock, at 115 .... 517 10 0 

£112 Do. do. 5 par cent Guaranteed 

Preference Stock, at 125^ . . 140 11 2 

IV. Hank Stocks — 

£5,865 0 0 Royal Bank of Scotland Stock, 

at475x.d. . . . Jt25,483 15 0 

£2,218 16 5 Bank of England Stock, at 365 8,098 13 11 

£1,777 0 0 Bank of Scotland Stock, at 

64s. 6d. . . . 5,730 16 6 

£2,850 0 0 Barclays Bank Ltd. 

Stock, at 77s. . . 10,972 10 0 

V. Cor ONI AL Govkrnmrnt Stocks— 

£2,000 Western Australia 4 per cent Inscribed 

Stock (1942-62), at 101$ . , . £2 035 0 0 

£2,000 New Zealand Goyerument 5 per cent 

Inscribed Stock (1946), at 105i . . 2,105 0 0 

£1 , 1 20 Victorian Goyemment 8| per cent Con- 
solidated Inscribed Stock (lS>29-49), at lOOJ 1 ,125 12 0 

VI. Corporation MoIitoaob — 

£5,000 on Loan to Edinburgh Corporation at 4 per cent, 
niaturiim Martinnias 1944 ..... 

VI r. Tkmporaky Loan— 

£2,000 on Loan to Edinburgh Corporation 
VITf. Dkposit Rrcktpts with the Royal Bank of Scotland, Ediiihiirgh 

IX. Estimated Valub of Building — 

8 E(;lin ton Orescent, Edinburgh .... 

X Ehtimatko Valuk of Furniture, Paintings, Books, Ac. 


45,620 6 10 


50,2S5 15 5 


5,265 12 0 

5.000 0 0 

2.000 0 0 
1,5(0 0 0 

5,000 0 0 
1,500 0 0 


Carryforward , . £187,900 15 1 
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Brought forward • jC 187, 900 15 1 

Xf. Akkkahs or Subscriptions considered recoverable . . 178 19 6 

Xn, Balanoks at 80th November 1948 • . • . 875 15 2 

Amount or Qbnbral Funds . £188,455 9 9 


SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Twbkddalb Gold Medal Fond— 

£605 London and North-Eastern Railway Co. 4 per cent Debenture 

Stock, at 104i £632 4 6 

£100 3 per cent Local Loans Stock, at 94 J . . . 94 15 0 

Siuii on Deposit Receipt with British Linen Bank . . . 100 17 8 

£827 17 2 

Fikk and Kinross Fkrpetual Gold Challenge Cup Fund - 
£268 London and North-Eastern Railway Co. 3 per 
cent Del>enture Stock, at 82 ... £219 15 4 

£201 Do. do. 4 per cent Fiist Guar- 
anteed Stock, at 96 ..... 192 19 4 

Sum on Deposit Receipt with British Linen Bank , 119 6 6 

532 1 2 

Paisley Perpetual Gold Challenge Cup Fund — 

£802 London and North- Eastern Railway Co. 3 per 
cent Debenture Stock, at 82 . . . £657 12 10 

£100 3 per cent Sivings Bonds, 1955-65, at lOOJf, . 100 18 9 

Sum on Deposit Receipt with British Linen Bank , 101 0 4 

859 11 11 

Renfrewshire Perpetual Gold Challenge Cup Fund-~- 
£668 London and North-Eastern Railway Co. 3 per 
cent Debenture Stock, at 82 . . . £547 15 2 

£100 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 1955-65, at 100}J . 100 18 9 

Sum on Deposit Receipt with British Linen Bank . 92 18 11 

741 12 10 

William Taylor Memorial Prize Fund— 

£401 London and North-Eastern Railway Co. 3 per 
cent Debenture Stock, at 82 . . £328 16 5 

£100 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 1955-65, at 100 JJ . 100 18 9 

Sum on Deposit Receipt with British Linen Hank . 73 0 9 

502 15 11 

William Duthie Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup Fund— 

£260 2.J per cent Consolidated Stock, at 80 . . £208 0 0 

Sum on Deposit Receipt witli British Linen Bank 26 2 3 

234 2 3 

The Jamas Archibald Prize— 

£612, Is. 6d. 3^ per cent War Loan, at lOSfn. . £631 2 4 

Sum on Deposit Receipt with Royal Bank of Scotland 75 11 6 

706 13 10 

Kinmonth Gold Quajoh Fund— 

£46, 13s. 6d. 3J per cent War Loan, at 103/^. . £48 5 7 

Sum on Deposit Receipt with British Linen Bank . 4 15 0 

Sum on Current Account with British Linen Bank . 112 8 

54 13 3 

AMOUNT OF Special Funds . £4,459 8 4 


Edinburgh, hth January 1944.— As Auditor of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, I have examined the Securities for the Investments as detailed 
in the above State of the Funds and have found them in order. The Titles to the 
Heritable Estate and the Bond for Sum lent on Heritable Security are certified by 
the Soci.ty’i Law Agrat* to bo in order. qj-q j ambS UKEGOEi, C. A. 

HOME, Treasurvi'. 

R. F. BRBDNBR, Chairman o/ Be aid c/ iJiredoJS, 
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ABSTRACT of the ACCOUNTS of the HIGHLAND and 

CHARGE, 

1* Balanosb at 30tU November 1942 662 0 3 

2. ARBBARft of Subecriplioue outetaudiug at 30tL 

November 1942 -£282 8 0 

W'bereof duo by Member* who have com- 
pounded for life, and whose arrears are 
thereby extinguished. . . 39 0 0 

243 8 0 

3. [NTICRBST AND DiVIDRNDB — 

(1) Interest — 

On Heritable Bond, less Income-tax . £40 12 6 

On Railway Debenture and Preference 
Stocks, do. .... 867 0 8 

On Colonial Government Stocks, do. 109 12 0 

On Britisn Government Stocks, do. 1,673 0 0 

On Mortgage, do. .... 100 0 0 

On Temporary Loans, do. . . , 15 0 1 

£2,706 6 3 

(2) Dividends on Rank Stocks, less Income-tax , 886 7 10 

3,691 13 1 

4. Subscriptions— 

Annual Subscriptions .... £1,394 19 0 
Life Subscriptions . .... 1,445 17 0 

2,b40 16 0 

6. ‘ Tbanbaotio 8 '—Miscellaneous Suleb and other Receipts 43 18 6 

6. iNCOMB-TAX repaid for year to 6th April 1943 . 2,681 2 0 

7. N.D. A. Examination, 1943— Share of net Receipts . . 6 8 3 

8. N.D.D. Examination at Ayr, 1942— Refund of Expenses . 168 0 9 

9. Misckllankous . . . . . . . 25 0 0 

Sum of Chahgb . £10,162 6 9 

Edinburoh, ()th January 1944. — As Auditor of the Highland and Agiicultural 
of the Society for the year ending 30th November 1943 and have found them to be 
Accounts I have prepared an Account of Charge and Discharge of the Intromissions 
1943, of which the alK>ve is an Abstract* 
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AaBIOULTURAL SOOIETT of SCOTLAND for Tear 1942-1943. 


D18CHARQE. 


1. Establishment Bxvenbbs->- 

Salaries and Wages and Allowance for CleaniDg .... £S,376 17 4 
Allowance to Mrs Cowie . . . , . . . . 100 0 0 

Feu-duty, £14, lie. 8<1. ; Rates and Taxes, £109, I4s. Od. . . . 124 5 8 

Coal, Gas, and Electric Light . . . . . . . 78 14 4 

Insurances, £73, 5s, 8d.; War Damage Insurance (Business), £84, 12s, Od.; 

Special Annuity Premiiiin, £51, 3 h. 9d. ; t^nperannuation Bcheme, 

£130, Gs. Od. ; Telephone and Telegrams, £38, 10s. 3d. ; Repairs 

and Furnishings, £52, ITS. lOd. ...... 41016 1 

£4,090 12 5 

2. Fkr to Auditor of Accounts for 1941-1042 ..... 120 0 0 

3. Chemical Department— 

Fee to Chemist ....... 100 0 0 

Analyses for Members and Expenses . . 189 15 7 

239 15 7 

4. Veterinary Department— Medals to Students . .... 5016 8 

6. Dairy Department— N.D.D. Examination, 1942 . . . . 99 G 4 

6. Dairy Department, 1948— 

Expenses of N.D.D. Examination held at Ayr . . £285 7 11 

Leas Entry Pees ....... 126 10 6 


158 17 5 

7. Society’s ‘Transactions* ........ 1,266 10 8 

8. Ordinary Printing, £88, 5m. Od. ; Advertising, £42, 14m. Sd. : Stationery, 

Books, Ac., £111, Os. lOd. ; Postages and Receipt Stamps, £107, Os. Od. . 340 0 10 

9. Retirino Allowance to Professor Stanfield, Consulting Rngineer . . 150 0 0 

10. Mihcellanbous Payments ... ... 192 17 0 

11. Grants to Local Sofieties, 194 2 ....... 289 6 8 

12. Certificates and Medals for Long Service . . . . . G2 4 10 

18. Special Grants— 


Animal Diseases Research Association, £200 ; Glasgow Veterinary College, 

£150; Royal Scotti.sh Agricultural Benevolent Instituticn, £1C0: 

Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, £100 ; Scottish Red 

Cross Agriculture Fund, .£147, 19s 7d. ; other Grants, £157, 12s. Cd, 855 11 7 

14. Expenses in connection with Show Plant, Ac. . . , . . 71 11 0 

15. Placed on Depo.^it Riceipt ....... 1,500 0 0 

16. Arrears removed from Subscription List at SOth November 1943 . . 101 1 6 

17. Arrears of Subscriptions outstanding at doth November 1043 . . 178 19 G 

18. Balances at 80th November 1943— 

On Account Current with Royal Bank of Scotland— 

Edinburgh Account ...... £337 10 0 

In hands of Secretary . . . . . . 38 5 2 

875 16 2 

Sum of Dischabge . . £10,152 6 9 


Society of Scotland, I beg to report that 1 Lave examined the Books and Accounts 
correctly stated and sufficiently vouched and instructed. From the Books and 
of the treasurer with the Funds of the Society for the year ending 80th November 

GEO. JAMES GREGOR, C.A. 

HOME, Treasurer. 

R P. Chaiiinan of Hoard of Directors. 
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ABSTRACT of the ACCOUNTS of the 


CHARGE. 


Funds at SOtli November 1942— 

£8,198 London and North-fiasteru Railway Company 8 per cent 
Debenture Stock ...... 

£5,551, 15«. 8d. d) per cent Oonvereiou Stock . 

£500 Queensland 8^ per cent Inscribed Stock, 1950-70 . 

£412 London Midland and Scottish Railway Company 4 per 
cent Debenture Stock ...... 

£190 London Midland and Scottish Hallway Company 4 per 
cent Guaranteed Stock ...... 

£400 3 per cent Savings Bonds, A,** 1955*65 . 


Bslancbs with Royal Bank of Scotland — 
On Account Current 
On Deposit Receipt 


£65 14 
196 3 


£2,650 0 
4,216 18 
450 1 


259 

400 


611 10 6 


11 

0 


£8,587 11 7 


261 18 1 


IL INTBRBST ON INV*8TMRNT8— 

On £3,198 London and North-Eastern Railway Company 8 per 
cent Debenture Stock, for year to 30th June 1943 £95 15 10 

Aesstax . . . . . 47 17 11 


£8,849 9 8 


On £5,551, Ids. 3d. 3J per cent Con ver«!on Stock, 
for year to 1st October 1943 . £194 6 2 

tax . . • 97 3 0 


On £500 Queensland 3^ per cent Inscribed Stock, 
1950-70, for year to 1st July 1948 £17 10 0 
Less tax . . « 8 15 0 


On £412 London Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way Company 4 per oent Debenture Stock, for 
year to 30th June 1943 . • £16 9 6 

Le$9 tax . . . 8 4 8 


On £190 London Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way Company 4 per cent Guaranteed Stock, 
for year to 30th June 1948 . £7 12 0 

L€i9 tax • . . 3 16 0 


On £400 3 per cent Savings Bonds, “A,” 
1955-65, for year to 15th August 
1943 . £12 0 0 

Less tax . . . 6 0 0 


III. iNTNRBST ON DBPOSIT RBCBIFT 

IV. iNOOMi-TAX repaid for year to 5th April 1943 

Bum of Oharob 


£47 17 11 


97 3 2 


8 15 0 


8 4 10 


3 16 0 


6 0 0 

171 16 11 

. . 0 1 10 

. . 171 16 7 


Edinburoh, 6th January 1944. 



AEOTLL NAVAL FUND for the Tear 19424943. 

DI8CHARG£. 

\, Allowancks to seven Recipients as follows 

4 at £40 each , » * . . £160 0 0 

8 at £20 eacl) . . . . . 60 0 0 

11. Expensks of Administration — 

* 

Advertisnig Vacancies on List of Beiiefioiaiies . 

III. Funds at 80tli November 1943— 

£3,198 London and North-Eastern Hail way 

Company 3 per cent Deltenture Stock . £2,650 0 0 

£5^551, 16s. Sd. 3) per cant Conversion Stock • 4,216 18 2 


£500 Queensland 8} per cent Inscribed Stock, 

1950-70 460 1 0 

£412 London Midland and Scottish lUilway 

Company 4 per cent Debenture Stock . 611 10 6 

£190 London Midland and Scottish Railway 

Company 4 per cent Guaranteed Stock . 259 1 11 

£400 8 per cent Savings Bonds, “A,” 1955 65 , 400 0 0 

£8,587 11 7 


^ote.—The above Funds are entered at cost 
price. The market value at SOth 
November 1948 was £9,976, Is. 7d. 


Balances with Royal Bank of Scotland — 

On Account Current * • £51 3 11 

On Deposit Receipt , . 815 0 0 

366 3 11 


Suii OF Disoharob 


£220 0 0 


19 9 6 


- 8,953 15 6 

. £9,193 5 0 


HOME, Treasurer, 

R. F. BREBNER, Chairman of Board of Directors. 
GEO. JAMES GREGOR, C.A., Anditor. 
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VIEW OP RE0BIPT8 AND PAYMENTS for Tear 1942-1943. 

RECEIPTS. 

iNTSRKST ANB 1)1V11)B14D8 ...... j£3,591 13 1 

INOOMX Tax Rkpaid for year to 6th April 1943 . . . 2,681 2 0 

^66,272 16 1 

Annual Subbcriptions and Arrbars received . . . 1,358 6 0 

£7,631 1 1 

PAYMENTS. 

Kbtablishiiknt KxrKNBXB (see page 173) . . £4,090 12 6 

Fbb TO Add ITOH for 1941-1942 . . . . 120 0 0 

Chbmioal Dbpautmrnt .... 239 16 7 

Vbtekinart Department . . . . 50 16 8 

Education . . . . . 93 14 9 

Rktirino Allowance to Consulting Enginbeh 160 0 0 

Sooiitt’b * Tranbactionb * .... 1,222 11 10 

Ordinary Printing, Stationery, Advertising, and 

Miscellaneous Accounts .... 688 8 10 

Grants to Local Societies, &c. . . . 351 11 6 

£6,907 11 7 

Extraordinary Expenditure — 

Special Grants (see page 173) . . . 855 11 7 

7,763 3 2 

Deficit . . . . ' . £132 2 1 

Extraordinary Income — 

Life Subscriptions ....... 1,445 17 0 

Excess of Receipts . . . £1,313 14 11 

HOME. Treasurer. 

R. F. BREBNER, Chairman of Board Diteciors. 
GEO. JAMES GREGOR, C.A., Auditor. 

Edinburgh, January 1944, 
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PROCEEDINGS AT BOARD MEETINGS. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 7th APRIL 1943. 

Major R, F. Babbneb, The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, in the Chair. 

Present, — Ordinary Directors — Major R. F. Brebner ; Mr W. J. Campbell ; Mr 
Alexander Clark ; Mr Peter Gordon ; Mr George Grant ; Mr James Hope ; Mr J, B, 
Kerr ; Mr James R. Lumsden ; Mr Alexander Murdoch ; Mr James Baton ; Major 
Robert W. Sharpe. Extraordinary Directors — ^Mr R. Scott Alton ; Mr J. W. Alexander, 
M.V.O. ; Mr Alexander Cormack ; Mr A. W. Montgomerie. Treasurer — The Earl of 
Home, K.T. 


Advisory Council on EdueaUon, 

A letter, dated 4th March, from the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland 
was read, inviting the Society to submit its views on certain educational problems which 
wei^e detailed in the letter. 

It was agreed to remit the letter to the Education Committee for consideration and 
report. The names of Major R. W. Sharpe and Mr James Paton were added to the 
Committee for that purpose. 


Animal Diseases Research Association, 

A letter was submitted from the Secretary of the Animal Diseases Research Association 
inviting the Society to nominate a Special Director on the Board of the Association. 

Mr Alexander Murdoch moved that Major R. F. BreVmer be nominated for the 
appointment, and this was unanimously agreed to. 


Inspection of Crowing Crops of Potatoes, 

Mr James Paton, Kirkness, Glencraig, and Mr James Hope, East Barns, Dunbar, 
submitted Reports on the Proceedings at a Conference in connection with the Scheme for 
the Inspection of Growing Crops of Potatoes, held at St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh, 
on 28th January. 

In speaking to the reports, Mr Paton said that the Ministry’s proposal for simpliRcation 
of the designations was a sound one, provided it carried with it a uniformity of standard 
of inspection. They wore all agr-^ed that the standard of Scottish potatoes was higher 
than in England and the other countries. The inspection had reached a very high 
standard, and until England and the other coimtries came up to the same inspection 
standard, he thought they should adhere to their old designations. 

The Chairman said they were much indebted to Mr Paton and Mr Hope for their 
encouraging reports, so far as Scottish Seed Potatoes were concerned. 


Future of Agriculture, 

A Minute of Meeting of th^ Agricultural Policy Committee, dated 6th April, was 
submitted and approved. 

The Minute stated that the Committee had continued to mve consideration to the 
question of a scheme of Post-war Aigriculture for Scotland, ana that some progress had 
been made with the drafting of a report. A further Meeting of the Committee would 
be held on 6th May. 


Treatment of SwiU, 

The Secretory read a further communication from the Scottish Shorthorn Breeders* 
Association with regard to the, treatment and sterilisation of swill. The Association 
had written to the Ministry of Agriculture, requesting that the Ministry approach the 
War Office with a view to an Order being made by them to put all camp dogs under 
proper and adequate control, o^ »iich dogs wore too often free to Wnt over adjoining farm 

. VOL. LVI. M 
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fields and were a potential source of foot-and-mouth disease infection. The Association 
had also ui^ged that an Order be introduced immediately to make compulsory the treats 
ment and sterilisation of all swill at the source of its production. 

R. Scott Aiton, Legerwoodt Earlston, said that these camp dogs were a perf^t 
menace to Border sheep farmers, ^e dogs were continually hunting over the surrounding 
farms* and did much deunage to stock bv disturbance, espeoially to lambing ewes* Many 
Bordw farmers, he said, h^ lost valuable ewes through this cause* 

TS^cm. the discussion which followed, it was evident that the trouble was not peculiar 
to the Border district, but was equally serious throughout the country. 

It was eventually decided that a letter be written to the Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland, requesting the Department to take appropriate action with a view to 
securing that all camp dogs were put under proper and adequate control. It was further 
decided to point out tlmt the ebmplaint applied to all classes of military camps, 
including the Royal Air Force and the Polish Army. 


Animal Diseases Research AssociaHon, 

An application was submitted from the Animal Diseases Research Association for 
a renewal of the grant of £200 for the current year. 

On the recommendation of the Finance Committee, it was agreed that the grant bo 
renewed. 


Glasgow Veterinary College. 

An application from the Glasgow Veterinary College was submitted, asking for a 
renewal of the grant of £100 for the current year, or, if possible, an increase. 

On the recommendation of the Finance Committee, it was decided that a grant of 
£160 be given for the year 1943. 


Finance. 

A Minute of Meeting of Finance Commit toe, dated 7th April, was submitted and 
approved. 

The Minute dealt, inter alia, with the following matters : — 

Scottish Red Gross Agriculture Fund. — The Committee recommended that the expenses 
incurred in connection with the activities of the Scottish Red Cross Agriculture Fund 
Committee, during its third year, amounting to a sum of £147, lOs. 7d., bo defrayed by 
the Society, 

Guild of Agricultural Journalists. — The Committee recommended that a grant of 
£10, lOs. be given to the Guild of Agricultural Journalists in aid of its Educational 
Activities, wluch were directed towards encouraging young men and women to make a 
comprehensive study of Farming and Journalism with a view to adopting Agricultural 
Journalism as a career. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 2ni> JUNE 1943. 

Major R. F. Bbebneb, The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, in the Chair. 

Present. — Ordinary Directors — Major H. F. Brobner ; Mr William Brown ; Mr W. J. 
Campbell ; Mr Alexander Clark ; Mr Peter Gordon ; Mr George Grant ; Mr James 
Hope ; Mr James Kilpatrick ; Mr William H. Lawson ; Mr James R. Lumsden ; Mr 
Thomas M*Lay ; Mr Alexander Murdoch ; Mr James Baton ; Mr John N. Reid ; Sir 
Joshua Ross-Taylor ; Mr G. H. Russell ; Major Robert W. Sharpe ; Mr Jolin P. Sleigh ; 
Mr Matthew Templeton ; Mr James Wyllie. Extraordinary Directors — Mr R. Scott 
Aiton; Mr David Blair; Mr 'Ian M. Campbell; Mr Alexander Cormack ; Mr James 
Durno ; Mr A. W. Montgomerie ; Major Sir Samuel Strang Steel, Bt. Treasurer — 
The Earl of Homo, K.T. 


The late Duke of Portland, K.G. 

Before )>roctM)ding with tlie business of the Meeting the Cliairman referred, with 
profound regret, to the death of the President of the Society, the Duke of Portland. 
His Grace, whose membership of the Society, he said, dated back to 1881, occupied the 
Presidential Chair on several occasions. The first of these was so long ago as 1888, in 
which year the Annual Show was held at Gleisgow. 

His Grace’s second term of office as President was in 1932, on tiie occasion of Iho 
Show held tliat year at Inverness, and he was again elected to tliat office in 1940 in 
anticipation of tho Show which should have taken place at Invornoss that year. Ho 
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ooutinued in the office of President up till the date of his death, and they had looked 
forward to his oocupying that position when the next Show was held at Inverness after 
the war. 

The Duke of Portland was an extensive landowner in Scotland as well as in England, 
and, as such, took a keen interest in all affairs ^rtaining to amculture and in the naana^- 
ment of his estates. He was a popular lan^ord, and took a personal interest in the 
welfare of his tenants, by whom he was held in high esteem. At his Home Farm in 
Caithness he was a successful breeder of North Country Cheviot Sheep, Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle, and Clydesdale Horses. Stock bred there won many prizes at local and at Highland 
Shows. The Society was honoured by his acceptance of the office of President, and his 
death was a loss to the Society and to the country which they deeply deplored. 

A Minute of regret and sympathy was submitted and adopted, the members present 
upstanding, and the Secretary was instructed to forward a copy to the Duchess of Pc^land. 


The late Mr WiUiam Hodge, SlodahiU. 

The Chairman said it was also with deep regret that he had to refer to the death 
of Mr William Hodge, SlodahiU, Lockerbie. Mr Hodge, he said, was one of the best- 
known agriculturists in the South of Scotland. He was a noted breeder of Ayrshire Cattle 
and Clydesdale Horses, and his exhibits gained many awards at both local and National 
Shows. He served on many public bodies and had a wide circle of friends, by all of whom 
he was held in the highest respect and esteem. His election as a Director took place only 
in the preceding year, and he attended only one Meetii^ of the Board — November 
1942. He, however, rendered a valuable service to the Scottish Red Cross Agriculture 
Fimd when he acted as Chmrman of the Lockerbie Area Committee, which rmsed a lar^ 
sum last year in aid of the Fund. His death was a loss to the Society which they deeply 
regretted. 

A Minute of regret and sympathy was submitted and adopted, the members present 
upstanding, and the Secretary was instructed to forward a copy to the family of the 
deceased. 


Congratulations to Major if. W, Sharpe, C.B,E, 

The Chairman said ho wislied, in lub own name and in name of the Directors, to 
offer their very sincere congratulations to Major Sharpe on the honour of Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire (C.B.E.) conferred upon him by His Majesty the 
King. Major Sharpe, ho said, had long been a valued member of that Board, and he 
was sure they were all agreed that no one was more worthy of the honour. 

Major Shaqje expressed his thanks to the Chairman and the members of the Board. 


Scottish Red Cross Agriculture Fund, 

The Chairman said the Report on the activities of the Scottish Red Cross Agriculture 
F\ind Commitlco during its third year — 17th April 1942 to 16th April 1943 — ^had been 
circulated to members of the Board. As the Report would be submitted to the Hcdf- 
yearly (jreneral Meeting that afternoon, he did not propose to deal with it there. (For 
full details, see Report of Half-yearly General Meeting of 2nd June 1943.) 


Grants Confirmed, 

On tlie motion of the lYeasurer, the Earl of Home, K.T., the following proposed 
grants, approved of at last Meeting, wore confirmed : — 

Animal Diseases Researrh Ast^ociation —£200 for the current year. 

Glasgow Veterinary CoUege, — £160 for the current year. 

Guild of Agricultural Journalists.— HQ, 10s. in aid of its educational activities. 


A dvisory Council on Education, 

A Minute of Meeting of Education Committee, dated 2nd June 1943, was read and 
approved. 

The Minute stated that, in accordance with the remit from the Board, the Committee 
had considered a letter, dated 4th March, from the Advisory Coun* il on Education in 
Scotland. In that letter the Advisory Council stated that the Secretary oi State for 
Scotlanci hail made certain remits to the Council, of which details were given. The letter 
continued that, should the Society have any views or opinions to submit, the Council 
would be glad to receive them. 

After careful consideration, the Committee had decided to recommend that the 
Directors do not submit any views or opinions on the problomt, referred to. 
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Offlce-hecurers for 1943-44. 

A Minute of Meeting of Office-bearers Committee, dated 6th May, was submitted 
and approved. 

The Minute dealt with the following appointments ; — 

Freoideni ^ — ^In view of the death of the President, the late Duke of Portland, it was 
unanimously recommended that Sir Donald W. Cameron of Lochiel, K.T., be invited to 
acc^t office as President of the Society. 

• Extraordinary Director . — letter had been submitted from Mr T. G. Wilson, Carbeth 
Home Farm, intimating that, on account of his numerous other en^gements and con- 
sequent difficulty in attending Meetings of the Board, he had decided not to accept 
nomination as an Extraordinary Director for another year. The Committee had unani- 
mously decided to nominate Mr Finlay MacGillitrray of Ahlie, Tain, as an Extraordinary 
Director to*fill the vacancy. 


Finance. 

A Minute of Mooting of Finance Committee, dated 2nd Juno, was submitted and 
approved. 

Tho Minute dealt, inter alia, with the following matters : — 

Scottish Association of Younq Farmers* Clubs . — The Committee had given ftxrtlier 
consideration to the application for a grant from tho Scottish Association of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs, and had decided to recommend that a grant of £50 be given, it being a 
condition that this sum should be earmarked for the Capital Fund which the Association 
was endeavouring to establish. 

Edir^urgh Highland Reel and Strathspey Society . — It was recommended that the 
grant of £60, together with the additional grant of £26 given during the past three years, 
be renewed for the current year. 

Empire Exhibition, Scotland, 1938. — The Secretary reported tliat a refund of £26 
li€ui ^en received from the Liquidator of the Empire Exhibition, Scotland, 1938, being 
6d. per £ on the amount of the Society’s guarantee of £1000. 


Future of Agriculture. 

A Memorandum prepared by the Special Committee on Post-war Agriculture was 
submitted and considered in detail. Various emendations were given effect to, and 
suggestions were made for further consideration by the Special Committee. 

It was agreed tliat, after the Special Committee had made its final adjustments, 
the Memorandum should l>e circulated to members of the Board with a view to securing 
their approval or further observations within a limited time. After these had been 
considered and disposed of, the Memorandum would be printed and published. 

On the motion of Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, tlie Chairmen was accorded a hearty vote 
of thanks for tho great amount of work wliich he had devoto<l to the preparation of the 
Memorandum. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 3ro NOVEMBER 1943. 

Major R. F.^Brebner, The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, in the Chair. 

Present. — Ordinary Directors — Mr R. Scott Alton ; Major R, F. Brebnor ; Mr Ian M. 
Campbell; Mr W. J. Campbell; The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., C.M.G. ; 
Mr Alexander Forbes ; Mr William H. Lawson ; Mr James R. Lumsden ; Mr Alexander 
Murdoch ; Mr James Pat on ; Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor ; Major Robert W. Sha^K^, C.B.E. ; 
Mr W. D. Simpson ; Mr Jolm P. Sleigh ; Mr J, Faod Sproat ; Mr Matthew Templeton ; 
Mr James Wither ; Mr James Wyllie. Extraordinary Directors — Mr J. W. Alexander, 
M.V.O. ; Mr Peter Gordon ; Mr George Grant ; Mr Thomas Hutchison ; Mr Finlay 
MacGillivray ; Captain Ian S. Robertson. Trectsurer —HYio Earl of Home, K.T. 


The late Mr T. Mercer Sharp. 

Before proceeding with tho business of the Meeting, tho Cliairman referred, with 
very deep regret, to the death of a member of the Board, Mr T. Mercer Sharp, Bardrill, 
Blackford. 

Mr Mercer Sliarp, h^ said, joined the Society in 1900, and was elected a Director 
in 1929, since when ho had been coTitiniiously on the Board, Ho took a keen interest 
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in the work of the Society, and was a'familiar figure at the Annual Shows, at which he 
rendered valuable services to the Society m a Steward for many years. 

Mr Sharp took a leading part in agricultural affairs in hts own district. As a breeder 
and successful esdubitor of Clydesdale horses he was well known and respected throughout 
a wide area. His services were much sought after as a Jud^ of Olvdesdales, and he 
officiated in that capacity at Shows all over the country. Mis kindly and genial dis- 
position, and shrewd judgment, earned for him the respect €ind esteem of a large circle 
of friends, by whom he would be sadly missed. His death was a loss i o the Society which 
they deeply remttod. 

A Minute of regret and sympathy was submitted and adopted, the members present 
upstanding, and tho Secrolary was instructed to forward a coj)y to the family of the 
deceaseiL 


Chairman oj the Board for 1943-44. 

Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duns, moved that Major R. F. Brebner, The 
Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, be re-electod Chairman of the Board of Directors 
for another year. In doing so, Sir Joshua said they hoped that Major Brebner would 
continue in the Chair during the War period, and for at least one Show after the War. 

The Motion was tinanimously adopted, and Major Brebner was re-electod Chairman 
of the Board for the ensuing year. 

In agreeing to accept office. Major Brebner thanked the Directors for the honour 
they had again done him. 


Scottish Red Cross Agriculture Fund, 

The Secretary submitted the following Report on Iho progress of tho Fund during tho 
period from 16th April 1943, the close of the third year’s aciivitios, up to that date. 

The Report stated that between 17th i^ril and that date a sum of £15,492, 6s. Id. 
had been received, comprising Free Gift Sales, Levies and Collections by Area Com- 
mittees, £6522, 38. 6d. ; Victory Garden Shows and Sales, £5052, 10s. 6d. ; Farm Workers’ 
Contributions, £158, 9 h. lid. ; and Other Contributions, £3759, 2s. 3d. 

Th3 Efiurl of Homo, K.T., in moving adoption of tho Report, said it was a very satis- 
factory one. Tlio whole agi’icultural community, ho said, were doing their very best on 
behalf of the Fund. 

Tho Chairman ompheksised iho necessity for all possible support to the Fund. Tho 
question of sending parcels to Prisonors-of-War in Japan had been engaging the attention 
of the Red Cross. If such facilities became available, it would entail a heavy additional 
burden on the Red Cross, estimated at something like £3,000,000 per annum. The 
Committee recently had written to all tho Cattle Breed Societies suggesting that they 
might promote Pedigree Slock Sales in aid of the Fund So far, encouraging promises, 
haa been received, particularly from tho Ayrsliii’e Cattle Society, 


Post-war AgricvMure. 

A Memorandum by the Board of Directors on Post-war Amculturo, as finally reviaed 
by the Special (Commit tee appointed for that purpose, was submitted. 

The Chairman said the Memorandum did not go into minute detail, but set forth 
i n t lie shortest possible terms what they considered necessary t o secure a stable Agricffit ure. 
They had not gone into the international viewpoint, which would have to be considered 
in any scheme of post-war Agriculture, particularly in view of the Atlantic Charter mid 
the Conferences at Hot Springs and Moscow. The Committee felt it was not their function 
to deal with these matters, but the function of the Government. 

After dealing with certain suggestions made by members of the Board since last 
Meeting, the Cliainuan referred to Agricultural Education and Resemch. Ho directed 
attention to a recent debate in the House of Lords on the effect of the present system 
of forcing crops on the health of the community. He hoped tliis question would be 
studied by the Agricultural Research Cotmcil. There was an enormous field to be explored, 
not BO much wiih regard to the cure of disease as in respect of the cause of it. 

Mr W. J. Campbell, Edinburgh, said he was glad that the Chairman had referred 
to tho debate in the House of Lords. He referred to instances of derelict farms which, 
through live-stock, cultivation, and the use of organic manures, had bocomef self-support- 
ing. Disease had been eliminated, and healthy stoc k and crops produced healthy food, 
which meant health for the people. Health of soil, plant, and animal were inter-dependent, 
and the refertilisation of the soil could best be accomplished by the agencies of animal 
excreta acting upon decaying ve^tation of the farm to form humus. Chemi«tal manures 
containing nitrogen stimulated crop but impoverished the soil. The Society should 
call upon the Secretary of State to be^n investigating the important subject of humus- 
fertile land on a comprehensive scale as soon as possible. 
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The Memormdam wea approved^ and it waa amed that copies be sent to the Secretary 
of State lor Bootland, the I)e^txnent of Agnciilture for Scotland, and Scottish Members 
of Parliament. 

On th^ motion of Mr James E. Lumsden of Arden, the Chairman was cordially thanked 
for the great amount of work he had devoted to the preparation of the Memorandum. 


* Transactions,* 

A Minute of Meeting of Publications Committee, dated 3rd November, was read 
and approved. 

The Minute stated that the Committee had considered the question of issuing a volume 
of * Transactions * in 1944. The total cost of the last volume was £1210, but increased 
wages in the printing and binding trades would entail an increase of £60 in 1944. In 
view of the unavoidable absence of the Convener of the Committee, Colonel Carruthers, 
it was decided to defer a final decision until a later Meeting. 


Artificial Insemination, 

A letter was submitted from the Department of Agriculture for Scotland stating 
tliat the Agricultural Improvement Council for Scotland had decided to appoint a Super- 
visory Committee to advise on the promotion and control of artificial insemination, 
and to assist in the supervision of an experimental centre which it was proposed to set 
up in Scotland. It was intended that the Committee should be representative of scientific, 
veterinary, and farming interests. The Society was invited to nominate two representa- 
tives to act as members of the Committee. 

Mr W. H. Lawson, Frithfield, Anstruther, moved, and Mr J. W. Alexander, Golf hill, 
Moffat, seconded, that representatives be impointed. 

Mr Alexander Murdoch, East Hallside, Uambuslang, said that at a previous Meeting 
they had declared against artificial insemination, and he moved, as an amendment, tliat 
no action be taken. Mr John P. Sleigh of St John’s Wells, Fyvie. seconded. 

On a vote being taken, six supported the amendment, and the motion was duly 
carried. 

Major K. F. Brebner, The I^euchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, and Mr Finlay 
MacGilUvray, Greenheewi, Pencaitland, wore appointed the Society’s representatives on 
the Committ^. 


Farm Buildings. 

A letter was submitted from the Secretary of a Committee appointed by the Secretary 
of State for Scotland to consider and make recommendations regarding the layout, 
design, and construction of farm buildings after the war. The letter detailed the linos 
of inquiry proposed to be followed, and said the Committee would welcome the Society’s 
views on the subject. 

Major E. W. Sharpe, The Park, Earlston, moved that tho Society give evidence. 
He pointed out that one of the greatest drawbacks to Agriculture was the derelict state 
of so many farm steadings. If some method could be found to make them up-to-clato and 
labour-saving it would be a great help to Agriculture. In far too many cases valuable 
machinery had to be left out, at the mercy of the weather, for lack of accommodation. 

Mr J. W. Alexander, M.V.O., Golfhill, Moffat, seconded, and tho motion was adopted. 

The following were appointed a Committee to consider and prepare the evidence 
to be submitted : Mr J. W. Alexander, Major R. F. Brebner, Mr Alexander ForboH, 
Mr James Paton, Major R. W. Sharpe, Mr W. D. Simpson, Mr James Wither. 


Proposed Demonstration of New Implements. 

The Chairman stated that Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, Convener of the Implements 
Committee, hcKi suggested that the Society hold two demonstrations of the latest imple- 
ments — one in the early summer and the other in the autumn of next year. The proposal 
was remitted to the Implements Committee for consideration, and, if so decided, to 
make the necessary arrangements. 


Finance. 

A Minute of Meeting of Committee, dated 3rd November, was submitted and approved. 

The Minute dealt, inter aUa^ with the following matters : — 

Members* Subscriptions . — Tlie Secretcffy reported that, at that date, the amount 
received from members in Life subscriptions exceeded the amount at the corresponding 
date last year by over £202. There was, however, a falling-off in Annual subscriptions 
of £240. 
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Btottish AgrieuUural OrgamaaHon Bodeiy Ltd, — It was recommended that the grant of 
£100 to tho Scottish Agriotdtural Organisation Society be again renewed for the year 1944. 

BoycU Scottish AgriouUural Benevolent InetiMion, — It was recommended that the 
grant of .£100 to the Royal Scottish Agriohitiiral Benevolent Institution be renewed for 
the year 1944. 

Show Plant , — ^It was recommended that the Insurance on the Society’s Show Plant, 
stored at Inverness, be increased by fifty per cent, in view of the increased cost of replace- 
ment in case of destruction by fire. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 5th JANUARY 1944. 

Major R. F. Brbbneb, C.B.E., The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, in the Chair. 

Present. — Ordinary Directors — ^Mr R. Scott Aiton ; Major R. F. Brebner, C.B.E. ; 
Captain James Craig ; Mr Alexander Forbes ; Mr A. W. Howison ; Mr J. E. Kerr ; 
Mr John Kerr ; Mr William H. Lawson ; Mr James R. Lumsden ; Mr Alexander Murdoch ; 
Mr John N. Reid ; Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor ; Mr G, H. Russell ; Mr W. D. Simpson ; 
Mr James Wither ; Mr James Wyllie. Extraordinary Directors — Mr James Durno ; 
Mr Peter Gordon ; Mr George Grant ; Mr Thomas Hutchison ; Mr Finlay MacGillivray. 
Treasurer — The Earl of Home, K.T. Auditor — Mr George James Gregor, C.A. 


The late Major Robert W. Sharpe, C.B.E, 

Before proceeding with the business of the Meeting, the Chairman said it was with 
the deepest regret that he heui to refer to the loss of an esteemed colleague on the Board, 
Major Kobert W. Sharpe, C.B.E., of The Park, Earlston, whose death occurred with 
tramc suddenness on 6th December. 

Major Sharpe, he said, joined the Society in 1910 and was elected a Director in 1923. 
From the date of his joining the Board he took a keen and practical interest in every 
department of the Society’s work. He was an active member of the various Standing 
Committees, and since 1932 was Convener of the Science Committee. He rendered 
valuable services to the Society in connection with the Annual Shows, acting as a Steward 
for many years, and was Convener of tho Shows Committee of tho last Border Show 
at Melrose in 1936. In all these activities his practical l^nowledgo and sound judgment 
were fully recognised and appreciated by his fellow-mombers of the Board. He was a 
member of the Special Committee on Post-war Agriculture which reported at last Meeting 
of the Board, was present at all the Meetings of that Committee, and took a loading part 
in formulating tho conclusions arrived at by the Committee. 

Besides his work for the Society, Major Sharpe rendered valuable services to the 
country in many other spheres of activity. He hfild a distinguished career as an Officer 
of the K.O.S.B. in tho last War, during which he was twice wounded. In the County of 
Berwick he rendered notable service in many dex>artraents of public work, in each of 
which he took a loading part and gave unsparingly of liis time and energy. He was 
Chairman of the Agricmtural Executive Committee of Berwickshire, Chairman of the 
Road Board, and A.R.P. Controller for the County. 

His many public services were recognised in Jime of last year when His Majesty 
the King conferred upon him the honour of C.B.E. 

Major Sharpe’s death was a loss which would be d^lored by Agriculturists throughout 
Scotland, and was especially a grievous loss to that Society and to the members oi that 
Board, by whom the memory of his outstanding quaUties and cheerful and kindly dis* 
position would long be remembered. 

A Minute of regret and sympathy was submitted and adopted, the members present 
upstanding, and the Secretary was instructed to forward a copy to the widow and 
family of tho deceased. 


The late Mr Aleaanaer Cowan. 

The Chairman said it was also with deep regret that he had to refer to tho death of 
Mr Alexander Cowan of Valleyfield, Penicuik. 

Mr Cowan, he said, was a member of the Society for over thirty years and served 
as a Director from 1917 to 1923. Whilst actively en|;aged in the business of papermaking, 
as head of the firm of Alexander Cowan & Sons, Linuted, Penicuik, he took a keen interei^t 
in agricultural afiairs and devoted much attention to the mana^ment of his pro|^rty 
of Locanhouse, and was, besides, a keen botanist. He was especi^y interested in Black- 
face sheep, of wliich he was an enthusiastic breeder. 
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Hr Ogwaa r^dered valuable servioee on maw public bodies, including the County 
Council of Midlothian and the Town Cotincil of Penicuik, of which he was Provost for 
a considerable period. His genial personality and kindly disposition earned the regard 
and esteem of a wide circle of friexuls, by whom his death would be deeply regretted. 

A Minute of regret and sympathy was submitted and adopted, the mem^rs present 
upstanding, aaod the Becretary was instructed to forward a copy to the widow of the 
d^eased. 


GongraiiUationa to Major i?. F, Brebner, C.B.E. 

Sir Joshua Ross^Taylor, MungoswallH, Duns, said he thought they eould not l^gin 
the business of the Meeting that day without referring to the honour which His Majesty 
the King had conferred upon their Chairman. He did not think that amongst the list 
of those who had received non ours any name eould have given greater pleasure than that 
of Major Brebner, who received the honour of Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire (C.B.E.). Major Brebner had thrown himself whole-heartedly into the work 
and interests of agrieulture, and it was no doubt on account of his work for agricultuw 
that he had been given that honour. He moved that they record in the Minutes their 
appreciation of the honour which Major Brebner had received, and extend to him their 
cordial congratulations. This Motion was unanimously adopted. 

Major R. F. Brebner expressed his thanks to Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor and the members 
of the Board. 


Congraiulationa to Mr T. O. Wilson, 

The Chairman then moved that they offer tlieir sincere eongiaiulatioiiH to Mr T. G. 
Wilson, Carbeth Home Farm, Balfron Station, whose name appeared in the recent Honours 
List as receiving a Knighthood. 

This Motion was unanimously adopted, and the Secretary was instruct e<i to write 
accordingly to Mr Wilson. 


Artificial Insemination. 

Mr Alexander Murdoch, East Hallside, Cambuslang, said ho took exception to the 
word “promotion” in the previous Minute nominating two representatives of the 
So icty on the Committee appointed by the Agricultural Improvement roimt il for 
Scotland. He did not object to a Committee being appointed to control and sxiporviso 
Artificial Insemination, but he wished to make it perfectly clear that the Directors 
wore not committed to its promotion. 

The Chairman said it was unfortimate tliat, in the communication from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it was stated that the Committee to be appointed was “ to advise 
on the promotion and control of artificial insemination.” Actually the terms of r<dpren<*o 
to the Committee were with regard to supervision and not promotion. Ho considered it 
was not before time that steps should be taken to supervise artificial insoniinat ion 

It was agreed that Mr Murdocli’s objection be entered in the Minutes. 


Vacancies on Board. 

On behalf of the Ordinary Directors in the Dumfries Show Division, Mr James Wyllie, 
Dumfries, moved that Mr J. W. Alexander, M.V.O., of Newton, Golfhill, Moffat, be 
nominated at the Half-yearly General Meeting that afternoon as on Ordma^ Director 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the lalo Mr William Hodge, Slodahill. 

On behalf of the Ordinary Directors in the Stirling Show Division, Mr J. E. Kerr of 
Harviestoun, Dollar, moved that Mr Robert W, Meikle, Bearcrofts, Grangemouth, be 
nominated at the Half-yearly General Meeting that afternoon as an Ordinary Director 
to fill the viwcmcy caused by the death of the late Mr T. Mercer Sliarp, Bardrill. 

The nominations wore unanimously approved. 


Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society . 

On the motion of the Earl of Home, K.T., Treasurer, it was unanimously agreed to 
confirm the proposed grant of £100 to the Scottisli Agricultural Organisation Society for 
the year 1944. 


Royal Scottish Agricultural Benevolent InsHtuiion 

On the motion of the Earl of Home, K.T., it was also agreed to confirm the proposed 
grant of £100 to the Royal Soottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution for the year 1944. 
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DemongtpaUon and Exhibition of New Implements, 

A Minute of Meeting of Implements Committee, dated 4th January, was submitted 
and approved. 

The Minute stated that the Committee had considered the remit from the Board 
regarding the holding of Demonstrations of the latest Farm Implements, and had decided 
to recommend as follows : (1) That there be a Demonstration in late April, which would 
include Potato Coverers, Row-crop Implements, Robot Transplanters, and Potato 
Plenty ; (2) A Demonstration in the late summer or autumn, which would include 
. Combine Harvesters, anything; new in Binders, Beet Lifters, and Potato Lifting Machines. 
It was suggested that the Spring Demonstration be held in the Coimty of Perth or Angus, 
and the Autumn Demonstration in the Lothians. Each Demonstration should last for 
two days, and, at the same time, there should be on exhibition other new and improved 
Implements which it might not be possible to show in actual operation. 

It was further recommended that the following Sub-Committee be appointed to deal 
with further arrangements : Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, Convener ; Major R. F. Brebner, 
C.B.E. ; Mr James Paton ; Mr Thomas Hutchison ; Mr W. D. Simpson ; and Mr Finlay 
MacGillivray, (Mr T. A. Wedderspoon, Castleton, Eassie, was later co-opted as a Member 
of the Committee.) 


Farm Buildings, 

A Minute of Meeting, dated 4th January, of the Special Committee on Farm Buildings, 
appointed by the Directors on 3rd November, was submitted and approved. 

The Minute stated that a preliminary Meeting of the Committee had been held on 
4th January, at which a general discussion took place, and the Secretary produced a copy 
of the Evidence which had been prepared by the Scottish Branch of the Land Agents’ 
Society. A cony of that Evidence was being circulatod to e€wjh member of the Special 
Committee witii a view to further consideration. 


‘ Transactions,* 

A Minute of Meeting of Publications Committee, dated 5th January, was read and 
approved. 

The Minute stated that the Committee had again considered the question of the 
nublication of a volume of ‘ Transactions * in 1944, and had decided that a volume should 
be issued. Some discussion had taken place as to whether it should be issued in 
a paper binding, or in the usual cloth binding, and, after full consideration, it was decided 
to recommend that the volume be bound in cloth as in past years. 


Fitui^nce. 

A Minute of Meeting of Finanoe Committee, dated 5th January, was submitted and 
approved. 

Inter alia the Minute dealt with the following : — 

Master of Works , — ^A letter was submitted from Mr H. Raeside, Master of Works 
to the Society, intimating that he had received an appointment as Clerk of Works in 
the Department of the Civil Engineer in Chief, Admiralty, and would commence duty 
on 3rd January. The appointment was for a period of tluee years’ service in the Indian 
<^ean Ar^ from the date of taking passage, but, in the first instance, he would take up 
duties at Rosyth pending embarkation. 

In view of the unlikelihood of a Show being hold for some time, the Committee had 
decided, with regret, to recommend that Mr Raeside’s appointment as Master of Works 
to the Society be terminated. 
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OKNERAL MEETING, 2nd JUNE 1943. 


The Karl of Home, K.T., Treasurer of the Society, in the Chair. 


New Members. 

Tlie Secretary submitted a list of thirty -seven candidates for elect ion to iiicinliersliip. 
Those were balloted for and duly elected. 


Election of Office-Bearers. 

Major R. F. Brebner, Chairman of Directors, moved that the following bo elected 
Office-bearers of the Society for the year 1943-44 ; — 

PresiderU. — Sir Donald W. Cameron of Lochiel, K.T., Acluxacarry, Spean Bridge, 
Inverness-shire. 

Vice-Presidents. — The Duke of Sutherland, K.T., P.C., Dunrobin Castle, Golspie ; 
The Earl of Leven and Melville, K.T„ Glenferness House, Naim. 

Ordinary Directors, 1940. — Mr Matthew Templeton, Goshen Bank, Kelso ; Mr James 
B. Lumsden of Arden, Dumbartonshire ; Mr J. Fc^d Sproat, Boreland of Anwoth, 
Gatehouse, Castle Doi^las ; Major R. F. Brebner, The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, 
Edinburgh ; Major A. D. Campbell, Stanstill, Wick ; Mr James Baton, Kirknees, Glon- 
craig ; Mr Alexander Murdoch, East Hallside, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire ; Mr G. H. 
Russell of The Bum, Glenesk, Brechin. 

1941. — ^Mr T. Mercer Sham, Bardrill, Blackford; Mr James Wyllie, Beaumont, 
Victoria Road, Dumfries ; Mr John Kerr, Yorkston, Gorebridge, Midlothian ; Mr Ralph 
S. MacWilliam, Garguston, Muir of Ord, Rosa-shire ; Mr A. W. Howison, Ratinc^lzion, 
Blairgowrie ; Mr A. A. Hagart Speirs of Elderslie, Houston House, Re]^rewshiro ; Mr 
John F. Sleigh of St John’s Wells, Fyvie ; Major R. W. Sharpe, C.B.E., of The Park, 
Earlston. 

1942* — ^Mr W. J. Campbell, 61 Fountainhall Road, Edinburgh ; Mr Francis W. 
Walker of Leys, Leys Castle, Inverness ; Mr William H. Lawson, Frithfield, Anstruther ; 
Mr William Brown, Craigton, Bishopton, Renfrewshire ; Mr John N. Reid, Cromloy 
Bank, Ellon ; Sir J oshua Ross-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duos ; Mr J. E. Kerr of Harviest oun. 
Dollar. 

1943. — Mr William D. Simpson, Highfield, North Berwick; Mr Ian M. Campbell, 
Bal Blair, Invershin, Sutherland ; The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., C.M.G., 
Broomhall, Dimfermline ; Mr A. W. Montgomene, Westbum Farm, Cambuslang, 
Lanarkshire ; Mr Alexander Forbes, Rettie, Ba^ ; Mr R. Scott Alton, M.C., Legerwood, 
Earlston ; Captain James Craig, Innergoldie, Comrie ; Mr James Wither, Awhirk, 
Stranraer. 

Extraordina^ Directors. — Mr J. W. Alexander, M.V.O., of Newton, Golf hill, Moffat ; 
Mr David Blair, Littleinch, Wormit, Fife ; Mr James Durao, Criohie, Inverurie ; Mr 
Finlay MacGillivray of AJdie, Tain ; Mr Alexander Clark, Strathore House, Thornton, 
Fife ; Mr Peter Gordon, Balcraig Moor, Port William ; Mr George Grant of Glenfarclas, 
Blaolnsboat; Mr Thomas Hutcmson (Barclay, Ross A Hutchison, Ltd.), 67-71 Green, 
Aberdeen ; Mr James Kilpatrick, Crsi^e Mains, Kilmarnock ; Captain Ian S. Robertson, 
Linkwood, Elgin. 

Trecwurer. — The Earl of Home, K.T., The Hirsel, Coldstream. 

Honorary Secretary. — Colonel F. J. Carruthers, C.B., of Dormonl, Lockerbie. 

Major R. W. Sharpe, C.B.E., of The Park, Earlston, seconded the motion, and the 
Office-bearers were duly elected. 
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. Special Grants. 

The Earl of Home, K.T., Treasurer of the Society, moved approval of the following 
Special Grants, which were recommended by the Board of Directors ; — 

(1) £200, for the current year, to the Animal Diseases Kesearch Association. 

(2) £160, for the current year, to the Glasgow Veterinary College. 

(3) £50, for the current year, to the Edinburgh Highland Reel and Strathspey Society, 

plus £25 extra war contribution. 

(4) £10, lOs. to the.Guild of Agriculttiral Journalists. 

(5) £50 to the Scottish Association of Young Farmers' Clubs. 

(6) £10 to the Glasgow and West of Scotland Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 

to Animals. 

Mr James R. Lumsden of Arden seconded the motion, and the Special Grants were 
duly approved. 


Scottish lied Cross Agriculture Fund. 

Mr James Baton, Kirkness, Glencraig, submitted the following Report on the activities 
of the Committee during its third year of operations, from 17th April 1942 to 16th April 
1943. He said that the Third Annual Report had now been issued. (The full Report 
appeared on pp. 122-137 of the volume of ‘ Transactions ’ for 1943.) 

The total amount of contributions received was £151,817, Is. 6d. To this was added 
a sum of £132, 2s. Id., being interest accruing on sums placed on Deposit Receipt for 
short periods. This gave a total for the year of £151,949, 3s. 7d. 

Adding this amount to the sums raised in the first and second years — £1 16,876, 146. 2d. 
in 1940-41 and £109,839, 68. lOd. in 1941-42^ — gave a grand total of £377,665, 4s. 7d. 
raised by the Committee during its three years of activity. 

As in the preceding years, the money raised during the third year had been handed 
over to the Scottish Branch, British Red Cross Society, and the St Andrew's Ambulance 
Association. The total allocation to the former body, during the three years, was 
£336,339, 178., and to the latter, £42,326, 78. 7d.— in all £377,666, 48. 7d. 

The expenses incurred during the third year, which amounted to a sum of £147, 19 b . 7d., 
had again been defrayed by the Highland and Agricultural Society, which also provided 
the staff, office accommodation, telephone service, &c., free of charge. 

At a Meeting of the General Committee of the Fund, held on 26th May, cordial 
resolutions of thanks were passed to all those bodies and individuals who had contributed 
so generously to the remarkable success of the Fund. Grateful acknowledgment was 
made of the valuable help and co-operation extended to the Committee by the Directors 
and Members of the Highland and Agricultural Society, and the Society's Secretary 
and Staff wore accorded a warm \ ote of thanks for the work they had performed in further- 
ance of the movement. 

Lord Kinnaird, Chairman of Coimcil of the Scottish Branch, British Red Cross Society, 
had said in a letter to the Earl of Home, K.T., Chairman of the Committee of the Fund, 
It is difficult to find words in which adequately to convey to you, both our admiration 
of the work that you and your Committee have done and our gratitude to all the Agri- 
cultural community for their very great generosity. This year our share, £144,023, Is. 7d., 
is enough to meet a third of the cost of all the weekly food parcels that we ore now sending 
to our Scottish Prisoners of War.” 

The pro6|)ects for the fourth year of operations were encouraging, although it was 
realised that the high figure reached in the third year would be difficult to maintain. 
Already contributions had come to hand, including substantial sums of £500 from the 
Dumfries and District War Charities Agricultural Committee, and £510 from the Vale 
of Afford Agricultural Association, Aberdeenshire. During; this War, .^^culture had 
raised more money in aid of the Red Cross than any other smgle industry in the county, 
and it was confidently believed that in the commg year the agricultural community 
would continue its splendid effort to provide funds for succouring our sick and wounded 
in the Forces, and for relieving the hardships and privations of our men who were Prisoners 
of War. 

Lord Home, Chairman of the Fund Committee, added that it had been a wonderful 
result, and thereafter the Report was approved. 


Treatment of Swill, 

Mr Peter Gordon, Balcraig Moor, Port William, reported that the Directors had 
continued to urge upon the Department of Agricultm'O for Scotland the necessity for 
stops being taken to make compulsory the treatment and sterilisation of all swill at the 
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Bouroe of its production. It had also represented to the Departmont that camp do^ 
were a menace to Sheep Fanners, as these dogs were continually hunting over the Binrouna- 
ins farms, and, besides being a potential source of foot-and-mouth disease infection, 
did much damage to stock by disturbance, especially to lambing ewes. The Department 
had been asked to take appropriate action with a view to securing that all camp dogs 
were put under proper ana adequate control. The complaint applied to all classes of 
military camps, moluding the Boyal Air Force and the Polish Axmy, 

The Eeport was approved. 

Contini^g, Mr Gordon added that he thought the number of useless dogs in the country 
was excessive, and that a higher licence tax appeared to be necessary, both in the interests 
of food conservation and the safeguarding of the country’s live stock. 


Future of Agriculture, 

Major R. F. Brebner, Chairman of Directors, reported that the Special Committee 
appointed on 2nd April 1941 to consider and report on a scheme of Post-War Agriculture 
for Scotland had met on six occasions. A draft Memorandum embodying its preliminary 
findings had now been prepared, and had earlier that day boon submitted to the Board 
of Directors, in Committee. 

Major Brebner added that the Direct ors liad had a lengthy discussion on the Memo- 
randum, and that it had been remitted back to the Committoo for certain slight 
modifications. 


Agricultural Education. 

Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duns, Chairman of the National Agricultural 
Examination Board, submitted the following Report on the 46th Examination for the 
National Diploma in Agriculture : — 

At the Examination held at Leeds from 6th to 14th April 1943, 207 candidates 
presented themselves, as compared with 99 at the Examination hold in 1942. Thirty-six 
candidates were from Scottish centres. As a result of the Examination, 37 Diplomas 
were awarded. One Honours award was made — the candidate being a student of Glasgow 
University and the West of Scotland Agricultural College. Of the 207 candidates, 17 
appeared for all subjects, and, of these, 7 obtained the Diploma, including the candidate 
with the Honours award. Forty-eight had passed certain subjects previously, and were 
completing the Examination on this occasion, and, of these, 30 were successful in obtaining 
the Diploma. The names of the successful candidates will appear in the * Transactions.’ 

The remaining 142 nresonted themselves for first groups of three, four, or five subjects, 
and, of these, 7 1 passea in the subjeotsf or wliich they appeared and were entitled to appear 
for the second group of subjects at a subsequent Examination. Forty-six failed in either 
one or two subjects, for which they will be allowed to reappear in conjunction with the 
second group of subjects. 

Sir Joshua added that he thought it was a very satisfactory Report. 


Science, 

Eeport by Chemist , — In the absence through indisposition of Dr J. F. Tocher, Con- 
sulting Chemist to the Society, Major R. W. Sharpe, C.B.E., Convener of the Science 
Committee, submitted a Report on the work done m the Chenucal Department during 
the first five months of 1943. The substance of the Report appears on pp. 84-87 
of this volume. 

Major Sharpe took the opportunity tri bring before the Meeting the faciliiies which 
the Society offered for the analyses of fertilisers, feeding-stufis, milks, waters, and poisons. 
In these days, when much waste lime was being offered for sale to farmers, it was important 
to see that it was of fairly high grade before they used a lot of transport to bring it on to 
the land. 


Vote of Thanhs, 

On the motion of Mr Alexander Murdoch, East Hallside, Cambuslang, a vote of tliaiiks 
was accorded to the Earl of Home for presiding. Mr Murdoch said that no one took a 
greater interest in the affairs of the Highland and Agricultural Society than his lordship, 
and he deserved their cordial thanks for presiding. 
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ANKIVERSAHY GENERAL MEETING, 5th January 1944. 
The EabIi of Home, K.T., Treasurer of the Society, in the Cliair. 


Election of MBtnhers, 

The Secretary submitted a list of forty-six candidates for election to membership. 
Those were balloted for and duly elected. 


Membership, 

Major R. P. Brobnor, C.B.E., The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, Chairman 
of Directors, reported that the membership of the So(*ioty at the beginning of 1943 was 
8553. During the year there had been lost, through death, resignations, and other 
causes, 349 members. Now members elected during the year numbered 57 (20 in January 
and 37 in June), thus making the total membership at that date 8201. 

Of that number 5750 were lAfe Members and 2606 paid annual subscriptions — 203 
on the higher and 2242 on the lower rate. 86 members of the Society had intimated 
that they were on service with K.M. Forces, and these, in accordance with a resolution 
of the Directors, would continuo to receive the privileges of membership, without payment 
of subscriptions, throughout the duration of tlic war. 


Vacuncieb on Hoard of Directors, 

On the motion of Major R. F. Brebner, O.B.E., Chairman of Directors, Mr J. W. 
Alexander, M.V.O., of Newton, Golfhill, Moffat, was elected an Ordinary Director of 
the Society for the Dumfries Show Division, to fiU the vacancy caused by the death of 
the late Mr William Hodge ; and Mr Robert Moikle, Bearcrofts, Grangemouth, was 
elected an Ordinary Director for the Stirling Show Division, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late Mr T. Mercer Sharp. 


Finance, 

Mr Alexander Murdoch, East liallsido, Cambuslang, on behalf of the Treasurer, 
The Karl of Home, K.T., submitted the Accounts of the Society for the year ending 30th 
November 1943. 

The Society’s Capital Funds, he said, had boon maintained, and showed an in''rcaso 
in value over the previous year. 

Revenue for the year from all sources amounted to £9076, ISs. Id., of which 
£1358, 6s. had been derived from annual subscriptions and £1445, 17s. from life 
subscriptions. 

Expenditure amounted t o £7763, 3s. 2d. In tho year under review the net expenditure 
on Educational Work amounted to £93, 14s. 9d. ; on work in the Chemical and Veterina^ 
Departments, £290, 12s. 3d. ; on tho Society’s ‘ Transactions,’ £1222, 11s. lOd. ; and in 
grants to Local Societies in 1942, £351, lls. Od. 

Special Grants had been made during ilia year as follows : Animal Diseases Research 
Association, £200 ; Glasgow Veterinary College, £150 ; Royal Scottish Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution, £100 ; Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, £100 ; Scottish 
Rod Cross Agriculture Fund, £147, 19 h. 7d. ; other Grants, £157, 12s.- a total of 
£866, lls. 7d. 

Thereafter Mr Murdocli moved approval of tho following Special Grants, wliich had 
been recommended by the Board of Directors - 

(1) £100 to the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society for tho year 1944. 

(2) £100 to the Royal Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution for the year 

1944. 

(3) £10 to the Scottish Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

Continuing, Mr Murdoch said ho would like sjiecially to refer to the printed Abstract 
of Accounts. On the last page it would bo found that the net income from interests 
and dividends amounted to £3591, and that Income Tax repaid had realised £2681. 
That meaxii that the investment income had yielded a sum of £6273. In addition there 
liad been received by way of annual subscriptions a sum of £1358, thus producing a 
total of £7831. Out of that various payments had been made to the extent of £6908, 
to which h€Ml to be added tlxe amount of Special Grants, £855, maldng a total of £7763. 
So far as ordinary income and expenditure wore concornoil, there was a deficit of £132. 
Life Subscriptions, however, had brought in £1145, resulting in an cx^ss of receipts 
over expenditure of £1311. 
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Mr Murdoch went on to quote a statement^ made by Lord Home at a Meeting of 
the Directors held that day, in conneotion with the Society’s administrative expenses. 
He said that the Highland Society ought to get credit in its Accoxmts for that port of 
the expenditure which had been mcurred in connection with the administration of the 
Soottii^ Bed Cross Agriculture Fund. It was only fair, he thought, that that position 
should be made clear to the members of the Society. 

Mr George Grant of Glonfarclas seconded, and the Accounts wore then adopted and 
the Special Grants unanimously approved. 


Argyll Naval Fund, 

Mr James R. Lumsden of Arden, Convener of the Committee of the Argyll Naval 
Fund, submitted the report on the Fund for the year ended 30th November 1943. The 
income from the Fund for the year amounted to £343, 168. 4d., while tlie expenditure 
comprised grants of £40 each to four, and grants of £20 each to three, Naval Cadets — 
a total of £220. 


SooUiBh Red Cross AgricuUure Fund, 

The Secretary reported that at the end of its third year of activities, on 10th April 
1943, the Fund had reached a total of £377,665, 48. 7d. Since that date a further sum 
of £27,031, 14s. had been received, comprising : — 


Free Gift Sales, Levies, and Collections by Area Committees . . £11,374 14 8 

Victory Garden Shows and Sales ....... 6,868 8 9 

Farm Workers’ Penny-a-Week Contributions . . . . . 194 11 7 

Other Contributions ......... 8,593 19 0 


£27,031 14 0 

Adding that amount to the total at 16th April 1943 gave a grand total of £404,696, 18s. 7d. 
contributed by Scottish Agriculturists to the benevolent work cf the Red Cross during 
the past 3J years. 

While it was satisfactory to know that the Fimd had now passed the £400,000 mark, 
it was regretted that the amormt received during the past eight months had been con- 
siderably less than the amount received during the corresponding period of the previous 
year. That was mainly due to the fact that, in the previous year, certain centres, such 
as Castle-Douglas, Dingwall, and Tain, had held most successful Sales, the proceeds 
of which had come into accoimt during the corresponding period. Those centres, 
unfortunately, or at least some of them, found it impossible td organise a Sale every 
year, so that their contributions come in only in alternate years. 

The Committee was anxious, therefore, that other sources of income should l>e opened 
up in order to fill the gap caused by the absence of those fine contributions, and, in this 
connection, it was encouraging to report that the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Boi>k Society 
had generously organised sales of Pedigree Ayrshire Cattle on behalf of the Fund. These 
sales so far had been extremely well supported by Ayrsliire breeders, and there a<‘cordingly 
appeared to be every reason to expect that a substantial contribution to the Fund would 
be secured. The splendid example set by the Ayrshire Cattle Society would, it was 
heped, be followed by other Cattle Breed Societies in Scotland. 

Very few returns had yet been received from the Area Committees, but it was known 
that many of them were actively renewing their efforts, the proceeds of which would 
be received before the end of the financial year. Mention, however, was made of a hand- 
some sum of £3155 which had been received from the Mid and East Berwick Area Com- 
mittee. Other notable contributions were from Stonehaven, £2232 ; Cluny and Mony- 
musk, £1086 ; and a first contribution of £1000 from St Boswells Centro Coi imittee. 

Victory Garden Shows and Sales. — Victory Garden Shows and Sales had been carrie<l 
on with ^eat enthusiasm during the Season 1943 by Horticultural Societies and Allotment 
Associations. The amount received from that source up to date was £6868, and the 
proceeds of one or two Shows had yet to come to hand. That compared with a total of 
£3889 in the Season 1942. 

In view of the splendid results achieved by these Horticultural and Allotment Societies, 
the Secretary mentioned a few of the outstanding results ; Leven, Fife, headed the list 
with a total of £400 ; next in order was Oarmyle, Glasgow, £365 ; Ballantrae, Ayrshire, 
£350 ; Longcroft, Boimybridge, £311 ; Oban, £304 ; the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, £300 ; and Dalmellington, Aj^hite, £300. A full report on these Garden Shows 
would be issued shortly, giving complete details of the sums received. From this it 
would be seen that, in many cases, the amounts raised had been doubled as compared 
with the preceding year, and, in some cases, trebled. 

Other Contributions. — A handsome contribution of £3889 had been received from 
the Scottish Council of the National Association of Corn and Agricultund Morchants. 
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That sum has been subscribed by members of the Association, and, in addition. Covenants 
had been si^ed for a further sum of £1606, thus bringing the Association’s contribution 
to a totfd £6404. 

A member of the Highland Board, Mr George Grant of Glenfarclas, had given a 
notable donation of £1000, being the largest donation received by the Fund from any 
one individual. 

While the Fund had done marvellously in the past, and continued to receive splendid 
support from the agricultural community, the Committee were anxious lest there should be 
any falling o£E during that, the fourth, year. They regarded it as most desirable that, by the 
16th of April next, the Fund should reach the half -million mark, so as to keep pace with 
the great progress made by the corresponding Fund in Englemd. For that reason, it 
was urged that the Directors of the Society, and all its members, should do everything 
in their power to further the progress of the Fund in their own particular areas during 
the commg three months. 

The Chairman, Lord Home, added that it was a very interesting and satisfactory 
Report. He hoped their fellow-countrymen and women would rally in support of the 
Fund so that they would reach the half -million mark before 16th April next. He would 
like also to thank Mr Stirton and his staff for the steady work they did on behalf of the 
Fund. 


Oranta to Local Sodetiea, 

Mr Peter Gordon, Balcraig Moor, Portwilliam, reported that three years ago the 
Directors decided that all grants by the Society of money or medals in aid of Local 
Agricultural Shows be suspended for the duration of the war. In consequence of that 
decision, therefore, the grants made by the Society for 1943 were largely restricted to 
Horse-Breeding Associations in Scotland, emd a total sum of £166 was expended during 
the year in respect of such grants. Special grants to Federations of Scottish W omen’s 
Kurm Institutes and for Auotment Competitions amounted to £62, 12 b. 2d., and the 
cost of Ploughing, Hoeing, and Long Service Awards was £68, 19s. 4d. — making a total 
expenditure of £286, 11s. 6d. for the year 1943. 

The issue of Gold Medals for Long Service hewi also boon temporarily suspended during 
the war, but applicants would be entitled in the meantime to the appropriate Certificate, 
and would be eligible to receive the Gold Medals when these became available. 

For the year 1944 the Directors had confirmcni the following grants : nine Horse- 
Breeding Associations for grants of £15 each in respect of Stallions engaged ; £16 and 
fifteen Silver Medals to the Scottish National Union of Allotment Holders for Allotments 
Competitions ; various special grants to Federations of Scottish Women’s Rural Insti- 
tutes ; and the usual awards for Long Service, Ac.— the total estimated expenditure 
in 1944 for all grants being £318. 


National Diploma in Dairying, 

Sir Joshua Ro.ss-Taylor submitted the following Report on the Exaiuination held 
in September 1943 : — 

The Forty-eighth Annual Examination for the National Diploma in Dairying took 
place during September at the Dairy School for Scotland, Auchincruivo, Ayr, for Scottish 
students, and at the University and British Dairy Institute, Reading, for English and 
Welsh students. 

At the Auchiiicruive Centre 46 candidates presented themselves — 38 candidates 
appeared for all subjects, and 7 for re-examination in certain subjects in which they had 
previously failed. 30 candidates obtained the Diploma. 

At the Reading Centre 62 candidates presented themselves — 62 taking the whole 
Examination, emd 10 for re-examination in certain subjects in wliich they had failed 
to pass previously. 37 candidates obtained the Diploma. 

The names of the successful candidates appear in the Appendix to this volume* 

Of those candidates who failed, 8 at Auchincruive and 17 at Reading failed in not 
more than three subjects, and these would be permitted, after further study, to reappear 
for the subjects in which they failed at the next Examination. * 

Sir Joshua remarked that the percentage pass both at Auchincruive and at Reading 
was a very good one. 


General, 

Major R. F. Brebner, C.B.E., Chairman of Directors, reported shortly on various 
other matters which had engaged tho attention of the Board of Directors during the 
past year. 

Foat-war AgriauUure, — Major Brebner said that the Special Committee on Post-war 
Agriculture hotl completed its deliberations during the summer, and its Report, in the 
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form of a Memorandum, had then been submitted to the Board of Directors on 3rd Kovem^ 
het 1943. He pointed out that the Memorandum did not go into minute detail, but set 
forth in the shortest possible terms what was considered necessary to secure a stable 
Agriculture. 

V The Memorandum had been approved by the Directors, and copies were thereafter 
s^t to the Secretary of State for Scotland, the Department of Agriculture for Scotland, 
and to Scottish Members of Parliament. 

The Memorandum appears in full on pp. 88-95 of this volume. 

Farm Buildings* — ^The Directors had appointed a Committee of their number to 
prepare evidence to be submitted on behalf of the Societv to the Committee appointed 
by the Secretaz^ of State lor Scotland to consider and make recommendations regarding 
the layout, design, and construction of farm buildings after the war. 

New Implements. — Major Brebner went on to say that the Directors had remitted 
to the Implements Committee to consider the holding of Demonstrations of the latest 
implements — one in the early summer and the other in the autumn of 1944. 

HiU Sheep Subsidy. — ^Major Brebner intimated that he had represented the Society 
at a Conference convened by the N.P.U. and Chamber of Agriculture regarding the 
question of the payment of a Hill Sheep Subsidy for 1943, and had collaborated with 
that body and other bodies interested in representations on the subject made to the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland. 


Science. 

Report by Chemist. — Dr J. F, Tocher, Consulting Clioraist to the Society, submitted 
a brief summary of the results of analyses made by him, and commented on the results, 
for 1948. The substance of the report appears on pp. 84-87 of this volume. 


Vote of Thanks. 

On the motion of Mr James Wyllie, Dumfries, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Earl of Home for presiding. 
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GBNBBAL NOTICE. 

The Hiqhi4AKD Sooisty was instituted in the year 1784, and incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1787. Its operation was at fint limited to matters connected 
with the improvement of the Hialdands of Scotland ; but the supervision of 
certain departnkents, proper to that piurt of the country, having been subseqiiently 
committed to special Boards of Management, several of the earlier objects con- 
templated by the Society were abandoned* while the progress of agriculture led 
to the adoption of others of a more Mneral character. The exertions of the Society 
were thus early extended to the whole of Scotland, and have since been continu- 
ously directed to the promotion of the science and practice of agriculture in all 
its branches. 

In accordance with this more enlarged sphere of action, the original title of the 
Society was altered, under a Royal Charter, in 1834, to Thb HiaHX.AND and 
Aobiototural Sooibtt of Scotland. 

The Sixjiety avoids questions of political controversy, but in other public matters 
of practical concern to agriculture it seeks to guard and promote, by every means 
in its power, the welfare of all interested in the agriculture of Scotland. 

Among the more important measures which have been effected by the Society 

1. Agricultural Meeting and General Shows of Stock, Implements, fto., held 
in the principal towns of Scotland, at which exhibitors from all parts of Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, and Eire (Irish Free State) are cdlowed to compete. 

2. A system of District Shows instituted for the purpose of improving the breeds 
of Stock most suitable for different parts of the country, and of aiding and direct- 
ing the efforts of Local A^icultural Societies and Associations. 

3. A scheme of Awards to Farm Workers for long and approved service in 
Scotland. 

4. The encouragement of Agricultural Education, under powers conferred by a 
supplementary Royal Charter, granted in 1856, and authorising the Society to 
grant Diplomas to Students of Agriculture ; and by giving grants in aid of educa- 
tion in Agriculture and allied sciences. In 1900 the Society discontinued its own 
Examination, and instituted jointly with the Royal A^cultural Society of Eng- 
land an Examination for a National Diploma in Agriculture. 

5. The institution of an Examination for a National Diploma in Dairyi:i^, 
jointly with the Royal Agricultural Society of England and the British Dairy 
Farmers* Association, 

6. The institution of an Examination in Forestry for First and Second Class 
Coriificales. Terminated in 1935 in accordance with arrangements made with 
the Royal Scottish Forestry Society. 

7. The advancement of the Veterinary Art, by conferring Certificates on Students 
who have passed through a prescribed curriculum, and who are found, by public 
examination, qualified to practise. Terminated in 1881 in accordance with arrange- 
ments made with the Roval College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

8. The appointment of a Chemist for the purpose of promoting the application 
of science to ameulture. 

9. The establishment of a Botanical Department. 

10. The appointment of an Entomologist to advise members regarding insect 
pests, &c. 

11. Tlie annual publication of tho ’Transactions,* comprehending papers by 
selected writers. Prize Reports, and reports of experiments, also an abstract of 
the business at Boai'd emd General Meetings, and other communications. 

12. Tho management of a fund left by John, 6th Duke of Argyll (the original 
President of tho Society), to assist young natives of the Highlands who entor His 
Majesty’s Navy, 


CONSTITUTION AND MANAGEMENT. 

The general business of The Highland and Agbicultubal Society of 
Scotland is conducted under the sanction and control of the Royal Charters, 
referred to above, which authorise tho enactment of Bye-Laws. 

The Office-Bearers consist of a l^resident. Four Vice-Presidents, Thirty-two 
Ordinary and Twenty Extraordinary Directors, a Treasurer, an Honorary and an 
Acting Secretary, an Auditor, and other Officers. 

The Sui>picmen(ary Charter of 1856 provides for the appointment of a Council 
on Education, consisting of Sixteen Members — Nino nominated by tho Charter 
and Seven elected by the Society, 
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STATEMENT OP PEIVILEGES OP MEMBEE8. 

Mbmbsbs of THa Society abb Entiti.bd — 

1. To receive a free copy of the * Traneaetione * annualXy^ 

2. To apply for JOietriet Premiuma thcU may he offered, and for Long Service 

Awards for Agricultural Employees, 

3. To report Ploughing Matches for Medals that may he offered, 

4. To Free Admission to the Shows of the Society. 

5. To exhibit Live Stock and Implements at reduced rates. 

Firms are not admitted as Members : but If one partner of a firm becomes a Meml)f'r 
the firm is allowed to exhibit at Members* rates. 

6. To have Fertilisers and Feeding -Stuffs, dhc,, analysed at reduced fees, 

7. To obtain Reports on the Animal Enemies of Crop Plante and Lit^e Stock 

{including Poultry), 

8. To attend and vote at General Meetings of the Society, 

9 To vote for the Election of Directors, 

dbc., Ac, 


ANALYSES OF FERTILTSKKS AND FEEDINCi STUFFS, &0. 

The soale of Foes in respect of Analyses made by the Society’s Chemist for 
Members of the Society will be found under “ Chemical Department.” 

Valuations of manures, according to the Society’s scale of imits, will be 
supplied on application being made. 

For further particuiars, see under Chemical Department, 

Chemist . — Mr J. F. Tocher, D.Sc., LL D., K.I.C., Crown Mansions. 414 
Street, Aberdeen. 


RErORTS ON THE ANIMAL ENEMIES OF CROP PLANTS AND 
LIVE STOCK (INCLUDING POULTRV). 

The Consulting Zoologist is prepared to send to any Member ot tlio Society 
a Report on damage to, or diseases of, plants and animals due to animal agency 
(Insects, Mites, Worms, Snails, Slugs, Birds, and the Smaller Mammals). 

For further particulars, see under Enttmiolojical Department, 

Consulting Zoologist . — Mr A. E. Cameron, M.A., D.Sc., Department of Agri- 
cultural and Forest Zoology, University of Edinburgh, 10 George Sqiiare, 
Edinburgh. 
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TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, &o. 

The influence and usefulness of the Sooieiv depend mainly upon its strength in 
membership. The Members, through the l5irectors 'whom they elect, have the 
practical control of the aflairs of the Society. The stronger the body of Members, 
the greater will bo the usefulness of the Society. It will therefore be to both 
their own and tlie public advantage if all who are intorested in agriculture, and 
who are not already enrolled, should at once become Members of the Society. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Candidates for admission to the Society must be proposed by a Member, and are 
elected at the half-yearly General Meetings in January and Juno. It is not neces- 
sary that the proposer should attend the Meeting. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

HiQHJELB SUBSCBXPTION. 

The ordinary annual subscription is £1, Ss. 6d., and the ordinary subscription 
for life-membership is £12, 12fl. ; or after ton annual payments have been made, 
£7, 78. 

Lowkb Subsobiftxon. 

Propriotors farming the whole of their own lands, whose rental on the Valuation 
Roll Qoos not exceed £500 per annum, and all Tenant-Farmers, Secretaries or 
Treasurers of Local Agricultural Associations, Factors resident on Estotos, Land 
Stewards, Foresters, Agricultural Implement Makers, Grain, Seed and Manure 
Merchants, Agrioultural Auctioneers, Cattle Dealers and Veterinary Suigeons, 
none of them being also owners of land to an extent exceeding £600 per annum, 
and such other persons as, in respect of their ofiScial or other connection with 
agriculture, the Board of Directors may consider eligible, are admitted on a sub- 
scription of 10s, annually, which may be redeemed by one payment of £7, 7s., 
and after eight annual payments of lOs. have been maae, a Life Subscription may 
be purchased for £5, 6s., and after twelve such payments, for £3, 3s. 

It muit be staled, 07i behalf of Candidates claiming to be admitted at the Loicer Rate of 
Subscription (10«.), under which of the above designations they are entitled to be 
admitted at the Lower Rate, 


Subscriptions are payable on election, and afterwards annually in January. 

According to the Charter, a Member who shall not have objected to his election, 
on the same being intimated to him by the Secretary, cannot retire until he 
has paid, in annual subscriptions or otherwise, an amount equivalent to a life 
composition. 

Members are request ed to send to the Secretary the names and addresses of 
Candidates proposed for admission to the Society, at the same time stating whether 
the Candidates should be admitted at the £1, Ss. 6d. or 10s. rate. 
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iron fff Ifet ISotletij.— HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


OFFICERS AND DIBEOTOBS FOR 1943-1944. 

Sir Dokald W. Cameron of Lochiel. K.T., Achnacarry, Spean Bridge, 
Inverness-shire . 


9ioe-^rt$tbtn<«. 

The Duke of Sutherland, K.T., P,C., Dunrobin Castle, Golspie. 

The Earl of Leven and Melville, K.T., Glenferness House, Nairn. 

Ki"uli •Mnntu §ir«tor«. 

f Matthew Templeton, Goshen Bank, Kelso [elected ^rd J tme 1942). 
I James R. Lumsden of Arden, Dumbartonshire. 

J. Faed Sproat, Boreland of Anwoth, Gatehouse, Castle 
Douglas. 

Major R. F, Breenbr, C. 13 .E., The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, 

1940 j Edinburgh. 

Major A. D. Campbell, Stanstill, Wick. 

James Baton, Kirkness, Glencraig. 

Alexander Murdoch, East Hallside, Cambuslang. Lanarkshire . 

' G. H. Russell of The Burn, Glenesk, Brechin. 

^Robert W. Meikle, Bearcrofts, Grangemouth [theted ^th 
January 1944)- 

James Wyllie, Beaumont, Victoria Road, Dumfries. 

John Kerr, Yorkston, Gorebridge, Midlothian. 

1 Ralph S. MacWilliam, Garguston, Muir of. Ord, Ross-shire 

1941 ' [elected yrd June 1942). 

1 A. W. Howison, Rannagulzion, Blairgowrie. 

A, A. Hagart Speirs of Elderslie, Houston House, Renfrewshire. 
John P. Sleigh of St John's Wells, Fyvie. 

Captain R. J. Thomson, Kaimes, West Linton [elected June 
\ 1944). 

J. W. Alexander, M.V.O., of Newton, (iolinill, Moffat (>U(tcd 
^th January ion)* 

W. J. Campbell, 61 Fountainhall Road, Edinburgh. 

Francis W, Walker of Leys, Leys Castle, Inverness. 

1942 William H. Lawson, Frithfield, Anstruther. 

William Brown, Craigton, Bishopton, Renfrewshire. 

John N. Reid, Cromley Bank, Ellon. 

Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duns. 

J. E. Kerr of Harviestoun, Dollar. 

William D. Simpson, Highfield, North Berwick. 

Ian M. Campbfcll, Bcil Blair, invershin, Sutherland. 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., C.M.G., Broom- 
hall, Dunfermline. 

1943 A. W. Montgomerie, Westburn Farm, Cambuslang, Lanai ksliire. 
Alexander Forbes, Rettie, Banff. 

R. Scott Aiton, M.C., Legerwood, Earlston. 

Captain James Craig, Innergeldie, Comrie. 

I James Wither, Awhirk, Stranraer. 
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■lectloii. ®)rtra«binHtg 

1942 4 David Blair, Littleinch. Wormit, Fife. 

[ James Durno, Crichie, Inverurie. 

Alexander Clark, Strathore House, Thornton, Fife, 

Peter Gordon, Balcraig Moor, Port William. 

George (^rant of Glenfarclas, Blacksboat. 

, Thomas Hutchison (Barclay, Ross Sc Hutchison, Ltd.), O7-71 
^943 ^ Green, Aberdeen. 

James Kilpatrick, Craigic Mains, Kilmarnock. 

Finlay MacGillivray, Grcenhcad, Pencaitland, Hast Lothian. 
[ Captain Ian S. Robertson, Linkwood, Elgin. 


4^fitctaU, Ht, 

The Earl of Home, K.T., The Hirsel, Coldstream, Treasurer. 

Colonel F. J. Carruthers, C.B., of Dormont, Lockerbie, Honorary Secretary. 
John Stirton, 8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh, Secretary. 

Thomas Russell, Chief Clerk. 

John Watt, Second Clerk. 

George Jambs Gregor, C.A., 8 York Place, Edinburgh, Auditor. 

J. F. Tocher, D.Sc., LL.D., F.I.C., 41 J Union Street, Aberdeen, Chemist. 
A. E. Cameron, M.A., D.Sc., University of Edinburgh, 10 George Square, 
Edinburgh, Consulting Zoologist, 

The Very Rev. Charles L. Ware, D.D., 63 Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, Chaplain. 

Tods, Murray, Sc Jamieson, W.S., 66 Queen Street, Edinburgh, Law 
Agents. 

William Blackwood & Sons Ltd., 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
Publishers. 

Hamilton Sc Inches, Princes Street, Edinburgh, Silversmiths. 

Alexander Kirkwood Sc Son, 9 St James' Square, Edinburgh, Medallists. 
John Msnzies Sc Co. Ltd., 6 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Advertising Agents. 
Frank Reid, 55 Blenheim Place, Aberdeen, Showyar^ Erector. 

J. P, Lauder, Officer and Caretaker. 


of |9irtdorf. 

Major R. F. Brbbnkr, C.B.E., The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh. 


C^Btrmtn of (tommitltts. 


1. Argyll Naval Fund 

2. Finance, Chambers, and Law 

3. Publications 

4. Shows . . • . 

5. Implements and Machinery . 

6 . Science . • • . 

7. General Purposes 

8 . Education • • . . 

9. Office-Bearers 


James R. Lumsden of Arden, Dum- 
bartonshire. 

The Earl of Home, K.T., The Hirsel, 
Coldstream. 

Colonel F. J, Carruthers, C.B., of 
Dormont, Lockerbie. 

Ian M. Campbell, Bal Blair, Invershin. 

Sir Joshua Ross -Taylor, Mungos- 
walls. Duns. 


Major R. F. Brebnbr, C.B.E.,Tbe Leuc- 
hold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh. 
Colonel F. J, Carruthers, U.D., of 
Dormont, Lockerbie. 

Major R. F. Brebnbr, C.B.E. , The Leuc- 
hold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh. 
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COMMITTEES FOR 1943 1944. 


1. AKaYIiIi NAVAIi FUND. 

James R. Lumsden of Arden^ Dumbartonshire, Convener, 

Major A. D. Campbell, Stanstill, Wick. 

Sir George J. Campbell of Succoth, Bt., Crarae Lodge, Miuard, Argyll. 

Ian M. Campbell. Bal Blair, Invcrshin. 

Lieut.-Colonel Garden B. Duff, D.S.O., of Hatton, Hatton Castle, 
Turriff. 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., C.M.G., Broomhall, Dun- 
fermline. 

J. E. Kerr of Harviestoun, Dollar. 

Alexander Murdoch, East Hallside, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 

Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duns. 

Major R. F. Brebnbr, C.B E., The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edin- 
burgh, Chairman of Board of Directors, ex officio. 

The Earl of Home, K.T., The Hirsel, Coldstream, Treasurer, ex officio. 

Colonel F. J. Carruthers, C.B., of Dormont, Lockerbie, Honorary 
Secretary, ex officio. 


2. FINAH’CB, CHAMBFRB, AISTD DAW. 

The Earl of Home, K.T., The Hirsel, Coldstream, Treasurer, Convener. 
J. W. Alexander, M.V.O., of Newton, Crolfhill, Moftat 
Major R. F. Brebner, C.B.E., The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh. 
Ian M. Campbell, Bal Blair, Invershin. 

James Durno, Crichie, Inverurie. 

George Grant of Glenfarclas, Blacksboat. 

J. E. Kerr of Harviestoun. Dollar. 

James R. Lumsden of Arden, Dumbartonshire. 

Alexander Murdoch, East Hallside, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 

Jambs Paton, Kirkness, Glencraig. 

Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duns. 

Colonel F. J. Carruthers, C.B., of Dormont, Lockerbie, Honorary 
Secretary, ex officio. 

George James Gregor, C.A., Auditor, ex officio. 


8. PUBDIOATIONS. 

Colonel F. J. Carruthers, C.B., of Dormont, Lockerbie, Honorary 
Secretary, Convener. 

J. W. Alexander, M.V.O., of Newton, Golihill, Moffat. 

Major R. F. Brebner, C.B.E., The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh. 
Ian M. Campbell, Bal Blair, Invershin. 

James Durno, Crichie, Inverurie. 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., C.M.G., Broomhall. Dun- 
fermline. 

George Grant of Glenfarclas, Blacksboat. 
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J. E. Kbrr of Harviestoun, Dollar. 

James R. Lomsdbn of Arden. Dumbartonshire. 

A. W. Montgomerie, Westburn Farm, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 
Alexander Murdoch, East Hallside, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 

Jambs Patch, Kirkness, Glcncraig. 

Captain Iak S. Robertson, Linkwood, Elgin. 

Sir Joshua Ross>Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duns. 

G. H. Russell of The Burn, Glenesk, Brechin. 

The Earl of Home, K.T., The Hirsel, Coldstream, Treasurer, ex officio. 


4. SHOWS. 


Ian M. Campbell, Bal Blair, Invershin, Convener. 

James Paton, Kirkness, Glencraig, Vice-Convener. 

R. Scott Aiton, M.C., Legerwood, Earlston. 

J. \V. Alexander, M.V.O., of Newton, Golfhill, Moffat. 

David Blair, Littleinch, Wormit, Fife. 

!Majoi R. F. Brbbner, C.B.E., The Leuchold. Daliueny House, Edinburgh. 
William Brown, Craigton, Bishopton, Renfrewshire. 

Major A. D. Campbell, Stanstill, Wick. 

W. J. Campbell, 6i Fountaiiihall Road, Edinburgh. 

Alexander Clark, Stralhore House, Thornton, Fife. 

Captain Jamks Craig, Innergeldic, Comrie. 

James Durno, Cnchie, Inverurie. 

The Karl of IClgin and Kincardine, K.'i'., C.M.Cr. liruonihall, Dun- 
fermline. 

Alexander Forbes, Rettic, Banfi. 

Peter Gordon, Balcraig Moor, Port William. 

George Grant of Gicniarclas, Blacksboat. 

A. W. Howison, Raimagulziou, Blairgowrie. 

Thomas IIutchison, 67-71 Gicen, Aberdeen. 

J. E. Kerr of Harviestoun, Dollar. 

John Kerr, Vorkston, Gorebridge, Midlothian. 

James Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock. 

William 11. Lawson, I'rithficld, Anstruthcr. 

James R. Lumsdkn of Arden, Dumbartonshire. 

Finlay MacGillivray, Greeuhead, Pencaitland, East Lothian. 

Ralph S. MacWilliam, Garguston, Muir of Ord, Ross-shire. 

A. W, Montgomerie, Westburn Farm, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 
Alexander Murdoch, East Hallside, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 

John N. Reid, Cromley Bank, Ellon. 

Captain Ian S. Robertson, Linkwood, Elgin. 

Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duns. 

G. H. Russell of The Bum, Glenesk, Brechin. 

William D. Simpson, Highfield, North Berwick, 

John P. Sleigh of St Jo^'s Wells, Fyvie. 

A. A. Hagart Speirs of Elderslie, Houston House, Renfiewshire. 

J. Faed Sproat, Boreland of Anwoth, Gatehouse. Castle Douglas. 
Matthew Templeton, Goshen Bank, Kelso. 

Francis W. Walker of Leys, Leys Castle, Inverness. 

James Wither, Awhirk, Stranraer. 

James Wyllie, Beaumont, Victoria Road, Dumfries. 

The Earl of Homb, K.T., The Hirsel, Coldstream, Treasurer, ex officio. 
Colonel F. J. Carruthbrs, C.B., of Dormont, Lockerbie, Honorary 
Secretary, ex officio. 
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5. IMPI.BMBiyT8 AISTD MAOHIKBBT^ 

Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duns, Conv$nsr, 

Jambs Paton, Kirkness* Glencraig* Vice-Convener, 

R. Scott Aiton, M.C., Legerwood, Earlston. 

J. W. Alexander, M.V.O., of Newton, GolfhiU, Moffat. 

James Durno, Crichie, Inverurie. 

Alexander Forbes, Rettic, Banff. 

Peter Gordon, Balcraig Moor, Port William. 

Thomas Hutchison, 67-71 Green, Aberdeen. 

J. £. Kerr of Harviestoun, Dollar. 

John Kerr, Yorkston, Gorebridge, Midlothian. 

William H. Lawson, Frithfield, Anstruthcr. 

Finlay MacGillivray, Greenhcad, Pencaitlancl, East Lotliian. 

A. W. Montgomerie, Westbum Farm, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 
Alexander Murdoch, East Hallside, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 

John N. Reid, Cromley Bank, Ellon. 

Captain Ian S. Robertson, Linkwood, Elgin. 

William D. Simpson, Highfield, North Berwick. 

John P. Sleigh of St John's Wells, Fyvie. 

J. Fabd Sproat, Boreland of Anwoth, Gatehouse, Castle Douglas. 
Francis W. Walker, of Leys, Leys Castle, Inverness. 

James Wither, Awhirk, Stranraer, 

James Wyllie, Beaumont, Victoria Road, Dumfries. 

Major R. F. Brbbner, C.B.E., The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, 
Chairman of Board of Directors, ex offido. 

The Earl of Home, K.T., The Hirsel, Coldstream, Treasarer, ex officio. 
Colonel F. J. Carruthers, C.B,, of Dormont, Lockerbie, Honorary 
Secretary, ex officio. 


6. 8CIENrCl&. 


Convener . 

J. W. Alexander, M.V.O., of Newton, Golfhill, Moffat, Vicc-Cotivcficy. 

R. Scott Aiton, M.C., Legerwood, Earlston. 

David Blair, Littleinch, Wormit, Fife. 

Major R. F. Brebner, C:B.E., The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh. 
William Brown, Craigton, Bishopton, Renfrewshire. 

Ian M. Campbell, Bal Blair, Invershin. 

W. J. Campbell, 61 Fountainhall Road, Edinburgh. 

Alexander Clark, Strathore House, Thornton, Fife. 

Captain James Craig, Innergeldie, Comrie. 

Jambs Durno, Crichie, Inverurie. 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., Broomhall, Dun- 

fermline. 

George Grant of Glenfarclas, Blacksboat. 

A. W. Howison, Rannagulsion, Blairgowrie. 

J . E. Kerr of Harviestoun, Dollar. 

Jambs Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock. 

James R. Lumsden of Axden, Dumbartonshire. 
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Finlay MacGillivray, Greenhead, Pencaitland, East Lothian. 

Ralph S. MacWilliam, Garguston, Muir of Ord, Ross-shire. 

A. W. Moktgombrib, Westbum Farm, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 
Albxamdbr Murdoch, East Hallside, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 

Jambs Paton, Kirkness, Glencraig. 

Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duns. 

William D. Simpson, Highfield, North Berwick. 

A. A. Hagart Spbtrs of Elderslie, Houston House, Renfrewshire. 

J. Faed Sproat, Boreland of Anwoth, Gatehouse, Castle Douglas. 
Matthew Templeton, Goshen Bank, Kelso. 

Francis W. Walker of Leys, Leys Castle, Inverness. 

James Wither, Awhirk, Stranraer. 

James Wyllie, Beaumont, Victoria Road, Dumfries. 

The Earl of Home, K.T., The Hirsel, Coldstream, Treasurer, ex officio. 
Colonel F. J. Carruthers, C.B., of Dormont, Lockerbie, Honorary 
Secretary, ex officio. 

J. F. Tocher, D.Sc., LL.D., F.I.C., 41I Union Street, Aberdeen, Chemist. 
ex officio. 

A. E. Cameron, M.A., D.Sc., University of Edinburgh, 10 George Square, 
Edinburgh, Consulting Zoologist, ex officio. 


7. aBHERAIi PURPOSES. 


Major R. F. Brebner, C.B.Ii., The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, 
Chairman of Board of Directors, Convener. 

R. Scott Aiton, M.C., Legerwood, Earlston. 

J. W. Alexander, M.V.O., of Newton, Golf hill, Moffat. 

David Blair, Littleinch, Wormit, Fife. 

W, J. Campbell, 61 Fountainhall Road, Edinburgh. 

Alexander Clark, Strathore House, Thornton, Fife. 

James Durno, Crichie, Inverurie. 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., C.M.G., Brooinhall, Dun- 
fermline. 

J. E. Kerr of Harviestoun, Dollar. 

Alexander Murdoch, East Hallside, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 

James Paton, Kirkness, Glencraig. 

Sir Joshua Koss-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duns. 

William D. Simpson, Highlield, North Berwick. 

Matthew Templeton, Goshen Bank, Kelso. 

The Earl of Home, K.T., The Hirsel, Coldstream, Treasurer, ex officio . 
Colonel F. J. Carruthers, C.B., of Dormont, Ixx:kerbie, Honorary 
Secretary, ex officio. e 


8. BDUCATIOFT. 

Colonel F. J. Carruthers, C.B., of Dormont, Lockerbie, Honorary 
Secretary, Convener. 

Major R. F. Brebner, The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, 

Chairman of Board of Directors. 

Alexander Murdoch, East Hallside, Cambuslang. Lanarkshire. 

James Paton, Kirknes.s, Glencraig. 

Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duns. 

John Stirton, 8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 
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8. OFFIOB-BEABEBB, 

ConstiitUion : (i) The four Ordinary Directors for the Division in which 
the Show for the year is to be held (with the exception of one retiring 
next year) ; (2) one Ordina^ Director from each of the other Show 
Divisions ; and (3) the Chairman of the Board, Treasurer, and Hon« 
Secretary, ex officiis. 


Perth 
Glasgow 
Aberdeen . 
Borders 
Stirling 
Dumfries . 
Edinburgh 
Inverness . 


A. W. Howison, Rannagulzion, Blairgowrie. 
William Brown, Ciaigton, Bibhopton, I'ienlicwshiic. 
J OHN P. Sleigh of St John's Wells, Fyvie. 

Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, MungoswaUs, Duns. 

J. E. Kerr of Harviestoun, Dollar. 

James Wyllie, Beaumont, Victoria Road, Dumfiicb. 
W. J. Campbell, 61 Fountainhall Road, Edinburgh. 
Ian M. Campbell, Bal Blair, Invcrshin, Sutheilaml. 


Major R. F. Brebner, C.B.E., The Leuchold, Dalmcny House. Edin- 
burgh, Chairman of Board of Directors, ex officio. 

The Earl of Home, K.T., The Hirsel, Coldstream, Treasurer, 
ex officio. 

Colonel F. J. Carruthers, C.B., of Dormont, Lockerbie, Honoiary 
Secretar}', ex officio 


IIEPKESENTATIVES ON OTHER BODIES. 


National Agricultural Examination Board and National 
Dairy Examination Board. 

Colonel F. J. Carruthers, C B , of Dormont, Lockerbie. 

Major R. F. Brebner, C B.E , The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh. 
Alexander Murdoch, East liallside, Cambuslang, Ivanarkshire. 

James Baton, Kirknes^, Glonciaig. 

Sir Joshua Ross-Taylor, MungoswaUs, Duns. 

John Stirton, 8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh and^East of Bootland College of Agriculluro. 
John Stirton, 8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 


West of Bootland Agricultural College. 

James R. Lumsden of Aiden, Dumbartonshire. 

Aberdeen and North of Scotland College of Agriculture. 

J. F. Tocher, D.Sc., LL.D., F.I.C., 41I Union Street, Aberdeen. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 

Major R. F. Brebner, C B.E., The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh 
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Glasg^ow Veterinary College. 

Alexander Murdoch, East Hallside, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 

Animal Diseanes Hesearch Association. 

Major R. F. Brebner, C.T 3 .IC., The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Eclinbuigh, 

Scottish Milk Heoords Association. 

James Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock. 

Captain Ian S. Robertson, Linkwood, Elgin. 

James Withi’R, Awhirk, Stianraer. 

Mational Trust for Scotland. 

Sir Joshua Rors-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duns. 

Royal Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

Major R. F. Brebner, C.B.E.,The Leuchold, Dalmeny House, Edinburgh. 

Association for the Preservation of Rural Scotland. 

The Earl of Elgin am) Kincardine, K. T., < M.O., ’Broomhall, Dun- 
fermline. 

Scottish Country Industries Development Trust. 

The lilARL OF Elgin and Kinc ardine, K V , C'.M.(t , liroomhall, Dun- 
fei inline. 

Scottisli JDIational Association of Young Farmers’ Clubs. 
James Pat on, Kirkiies'^, tlh'iicraig. 


HCCfTlBH PLANT RRaiSTRATIOM STATIOIST. 


an dine Committee of Management. 


Major R. F. Brebner, C'.B.E., The Leuchold,"| 

Dalmeny House, Edinburgh. I 

James Hope, Eastbarns, Dunbar. j 

James Wither, Awhirk. Stranraer. J 


Appointed for 
5 years from ist 
January 1941, 
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MEETINGS. 

General Meetings. — ^By the Charter the Society must hold two 
General Meetings each year, and, tinder ordinary (‘ireomsiances, 
they are held in the months of January and Juno, for the election 
of Members and other businej-s. Twenty a quorum. 

By a resolution of the Goueral Meeting liold on l.^th January 
1879, a Oonoral Mooting of Members is hold in tiio Showyard on the 
occasion of the Aiuiual Show. 

With reference to motions at General Mo<»iings, Bto-Law No. 19 
provides that -“At General Meetings of tlie Society" no motion or 
proposal (except of mere form or cmirtosy) sluilJ bo Mibmitted or 
entertained for immediate decision unless noti(*e tlK>reol has been 
given two weeks previously to the Board of Directors, without proju- 
dice, how'e\or, to tlie competency of a motion or proposal, of which 
due notice lias not been given, being remitted to the DirtKdors for 
consideration, and thereafter being disposed of at a future General 
Meeting.” 

Directors’ Meetings. — The Board of Directors meet (except wlien 
otlierwise arranged) on the first Wednesday of each monlli from 
November to Jime, inclusive, at ].30 p.m., and <)C(‘asionall> a‘ 
business may require, on a requi itum by three Directors to the 
Secretary, or on intimation by him. Sewn a quorum. 

Committee Meetings.- -Meet mgs of the various Gommitlee^ iiro 
lield as recpiired. 

Nomination of Directors. -Mooting of ^IoiuIkm’s, for ilio pur])o (' 
of nominating Directors to represent the Show Divivious on 
Board for tlio year 1945-1946, will ])o hold at the places and on the 
days after-mentioned:- 

PIVISIOF. 

1. Edinburgh, Market Buildings, Gorgle, Kdiuburgh . Wed , e-lth Jan. 1045, at 1. 

2. Glasgow, Central Station Hotel, Glasgow Wed., 7th Feb. 1945, ar 1 

3. Stirling, Golden Lion Hotel, Stirling 'i’hur., stb Veb. 1915, at 1.30. 

4. Perth, Salutation Hotel, Perth . In, 9th Feb. 194.5, at J 

(The Meeting will be held in 1910 nt ('uj)ar ) 

6. Borders, County Buildings, St Boswells 1’l»ur,, 15Ui Feb. 1945, at 3. 

6. Inverness, Station Hotel, Inverness . 'J ues., 20th Feb. 1945, at 2 

7. Aberdeen. Imperial Hotel, Abcnieen . Fri., 2Jrd Feb. 1045, at 2 30. 

8. Bumfries, King’s Arms Hotel, Dumfries Wed. 7th March 194, », at 2 30. 

The nominatjon of a Proprietor or otiior Memhor })tiying Iho 
higlier subscriptum must bo nuulo in the Isl, 2ud, 4tli 'an<l 5th 
Divisions ; and the nomination a Tenant -Fc.rmer of other TVh'iuber 
paying the lower .subscription in Dio 3rd, 6tii, 71h and 8tli Div i-tons. 

A Member wdio lias served as an Ordinary l)iro<*tor for a t(‘nu of 
four years is not eligible to be nominated again till after the lap^^ of 
at leaD one year. An Extraordinary Director may, liowevf-r, ho 
nomimiited a-> an Ordinary Director. 


GENERAL SHOW- 

Owing bo the outbreak of Wav, the Board o^ DiroctorH decided to 
cancel all Show^s for the duration of the War. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

• 

Agriculture. — ^In order to assist candidates at the Englisli and 
Welsli Colloges, the Examination in 1944 for the National Diploma 
in Agriculture will be held (1) in tlie Chambers of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland on Wedne^^day, 6th April, and 
following days. Applications close on Monday, 21st February ; (2) 
at the Uuiversity of Deecls on Wednesday, 12tli July, and following 
days. Aiiplications close on Saturday, 20th May. 

Dairying. — ^Tlie Examination in 1944 (Scottish Centre) for the 
National Diploma in Dairying will be held at the Dairy School for 
Scotland, Auchincruive, Ayr . WriUen — On Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, 6th, 7th, and 8th September. Oral and PrcLctical — On 
Monday, 18th September, and following days. Applications close on 
Monday, 3lst July. 

Forestry. — The Final Examination for the Society’s First €md 
Second-Cl€«s Certificates in Forestry was held in 1936. 

In view of the institution of Examinations for Certificates a^d 
Di})loinas in Forestry by the Royal Scottish Forestry Society, and 
by arrangement with that Society, the Board of Directors of the 
lILghland and Agricultural Societj^ of Scotlemd resolved in 1935 to 
cease holding further Examinations for the First and Second-Class 
('ortificates, and that, in future, the granting of Certificates and 
Diplomas be left in the hands of the Royal Scottish Forestry Society. 

All communications in connection with Examinations in Forestry 
sliould now be addressed to the Secretary, Royal Scottish Forestry 
Society, 8 Rutland Square, Edinburgh 1 . 
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NATIONAL DIPLOMA. IN AOBICULTUBE 

By a Supplementary Charier under the Great Seal, granted in 
1856» the Society is empowered to grant Diplomas. 

From 1858 to 1899 the Society held an annual Examination for 
Certificate and Diploma in Agriculture. In 1873 the Free Life 
Membership of the Society was granted to winners of the Diploma. 
In 1882 permission was given to holders of the Diploma to append 
the letters F.H, A.S. to their names. These arrangements terminated 
in 1899. 

In 1898 it WM resolved by the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England and the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland to 
discontinue the independent Examinations in Agriculture held by 
the two Societies, and to institute in their stead a Joint-Examination 
for a National Diploma in Aorioultubb (N.D.A.). This Examina- 
tion is now conducted imder the management of *^Tlie National 
Agricultural Examination Board ** appointed by the two Societies. 
The first Joint Examination we^a held in 1900. 


REGULATIONS FOR EXAMINATION IN THE 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE 

EXAMINATIONS IN 1944. 

1. The Societies may hold conjointly, under the raanagemcut of 
the National Agricultural Examination Board appointed by them, 
an Annual Examination in the Science and Practice of Agriculture, 
at a convenient centre. 

2. Candidates who pass the Examination will receive the National 
Diploma in Agriculture — the Diploma to be distinguished shortly by 
the letters N.D.A.” 

3. The Examination will be conducted by means of written 
papers and oral examinations. 

4. In order to bo eligible to sit for the Board's Examination in 
Agriculture, a candidate must — 

(a) Present a certificate from a recognised Agricullural 
College that his attainments in the subjects of General Boiftny, 
Geology t General Chemistry^ Physics^ and Mechanics, lus attobtod 
by class and other examinations, are, in the opinion of the 
authorities of the College, such as to justify his admission to the 
Board's Examination ; or 

(b) Produce evidence lliat ho has jiassed the Ist B.Sc. or the 
Intermediate Examination in Science of a British Univeif-ity ; or 

^c) Present a School Certificate awarded by a British 
Univensity Examination Board, and produce evidoneo that 
he has continued his study of science for at least a year and 
has obtained a certificate in Physics, Chemistry and I^otauy 
at the Higher Certificate Exarninotion of a British Uni verbify 
Examination Board ; or 

(d) Present a Leaving Certificate in Science (including 
Chemistry and Botany) of tlio Scottibh Ediauition Department. 
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5. In the case of students who satisfy the Board that they have not 
had the facilities for obtaining the foregoing certificates, the Board 
will be prepared to consider evidence of eqtiivalent attainment. 
[Applications under this rule must be lodged three months before the 
date of the annual examination.] 

6. Before sitting for the Pbaotioal Aqbicultubb and Fabm 
Machinery and Implements papers, all candidates must produce 
evidence of possessing a practical knowledge of Agriculture obtained 
by residence on a farm in the British Isles for a period or 
periods (not more than txvo) covering a complete year of farming 
operations. 

7. Candidates will have the option of taking the whole of the follow- 
ing nine papers at one time, or of sitting for a group of any three, 
four, or ft%)e in the first year and the remaining subjects (at one 
examination) within tlie next two years : — 



Subject. 

Maximum 

Marks. 

Pass Marks. 

1. 

Practical Agriculture ( Fir*t Paper) 

400 

240 

2. 

Practical Agriculture (Second Paper) 

400 

240 

3. 

Farm Macbinery and Implements 

300 

150 

4. 

Land Surveying and Farm Buildinge 

100 

50 

5. 

Agricuiturnl Chemistry 

200 

100 

d. 

Agricultural Botany 

200 

100 

7. 

Agricultural Book-keeping . 

200 

100 

8. 

Agricultural Zw>lc»gy . 

100 

50 

0. 

Veterinary Science and Hygiene . 

200 

100 



2100 

1130 


Notk* — C andidates taking tbe Examination in two groups of subjects are 
recommended to tiike Agricultural Cli»-mistry and Agricultural Botany 
in the first group. 


8. A candidate who obtains not loss than three-fourths (1676) of 
the aggregate maximum marks (2100) in the entire Examination 
will receive the Diploma with Honours, provided that he obtains 
not less than three-fourths (600) of the maximum marks (800) in 
the two Practical Agriculture papers. 

9. Candidates electing to take the entire Examination at one time 
and failing in not more than three subjects may appear for these sub- 
jects in the following year. Failure in more than three subjects will 
bo regarded as failure in the whole Examination. 

10. In the case of candidates electing to take the Examination in 
two groups — 

(а) A candidate appearing for a group of three subjects and 
failing in a single subject may, in the ease of a first group, appear 
for that subject along with the second group, or, in the case of a 
second group, in the following year. Failure in more than one 
subject will he regarded as failure in the group. 

(б) A candidate appearing for a group of four or more sub- 
jects and failing in not more than two subjects may, in the case 
of a first group, appear for these subjects sdong with the second 
group, or, in the case of a second group, in the following year. 
Failure in more than two subjects will be regarded as failure in 
the group. 

VOL. LYI. 
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11. Non*retiirnable fees must be paid by candidates as follows ; — 

Entire Examination . . . Six guineas. 

Oroup of subjects .... Three guineas. 
Reappearance for any subjects . 10/6 per subject. 

12. The Board reserve the right to postpone, abandon, or in any 
way, or at cmy time, modify an Examination, and also to decline at 
any stage to admit any particular candidate to the Examination. 


EXAMINATIONS IN 1944. 

In order to assist candidates at tlie English and Welsh Colleges, 
the Board have decided to hold two Examinations in 1944. 

Candidates will be permitted to appear at KiTnEH of iJiese, but 
not at both. 

The Examinatii)n8 will be held as under : - 

SCOTLAND.” -At Edinburgh in tlio Cliambers of the Highland 
and Agricidtural Society of Scotland, H Eglintoii Cros(‘(^n1, on 
Wednesday, 5th Apiud 1944, and following da\K. Last date 
for receiving Applications, Monda\ , 2l8t Ft:bhu\uy 1944. 

ENGLAND. At the University of Leeds, on Wednesday, 120^ 
JxTLY 1944, and following days. Last dale for receiving Applica- 
tions, Satukday, 20t]i May 1944. 

Forms of Application for permission to sit at either Exaiuioul ion 
may be obtained from : “ Tlio Secretary, Royal Agricultund Sociely 
of England, 10 Bedford Square, London W.CM.” or from ‘'The 
Secret iry, Highland and Agricultural S()(*i<‘ty of Scotland, 8 logout on 
Crescent, Edinburgh, 12.” 


SYLLABUS OF SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 

PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

1. — First Paper. 

1. British Farming, — ^Arable, stock-raising, dairjnng — A[q)roxj- 
mate areas covered by the different systems — Typical examples of 
each — ^Area in Groat Britcun under oliief crops — ^Numbers of live 
stock — ^The recent history of agriculture — Short summary of agri- 
cultural returns. 

2. Climate, — The effect of climate on farming praetice — Rainfall — 
Temperature— Prevailing winds — Weather forecasts. 

3. Soils. — ^The influence of geological formations on the systems of 
farming — Classification of soils — CS^acter and composition— ^Juita- 
bi 1 ity for cultivation. Reclamation — Drainage — ^Irrigation — Warping 
— Application of lime and marl — ^Baro fallows^ — ^Tillage— Subsoiling 
— Deep and thorough cultivation. 
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4. Manures * — ^The manures of the farm — ^The treatment of farm- 
yard manure— The disposal of liquid maniu^ and sewage — General 
manures— Special manures — ^Field trials of manures — ^The applica- 
tion of manures — Period of application and amounts used per ac^ 
— Unexhausted value of manures and feeding-stuffs. 

5. Crops. — Wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans, peas, potatoes, turnips, 
swedes, mangolds, sugar bmt, forage plants, hops, and other crops — 
Their adaptation to (Cerent soils and climates — arieties — Selection 
of seed — Judging seeds— Cultivation, weeds and parasitic plants, best 
methods of prevention and eradication — ^Harvesting — Stori^— Cost 
of production — ^Improvement of crops by selection and hybridLsing — 
Field trials — ^Methods which the farmer may adopt — Selection to 
resist disease — Tlie principles of rotations — Rotations suitable for 
different soils and climates — Rotations and the maintenance of 
fertility — (ireen manuring — Leguminous crops in rotation — Catch 
crops — The advantages and disi^vantages of rotations — Specialised 
farming — Management of Orchards. 

2. — Sboond Papbb. 

6. Live Stock. — ^The different breeds of British live stock — ^Their 
origin, ohfluaoteristios, and comparative merits — Suitability for 
different districts — Breeding — General principles — Selection — Mating 
— Crossing — Rearing and general management — Breeding and rear- 
ing of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry. Roaring colts and 
raising store stock — Tlio foods of the farm — ^llieir composition and 
suitability for different classes of stock — Purchased foods — Com- 
position and special value — Rations for different kinds and ages of 
stock — Cost of producing beef, mutton, pork, and milk — Cost of 
feeding farm horses. 

7. The disposal of Crops^ Produce^ and Stock . — Marketing grain and 
other crops-^ale of stock — Live weight — Dead weight. 

8. Milk . — ^The production and treatment of milk — ^The manufac- 
ture of cheese, butter, &c. — The utilisation of by-products, 

9. Fanning Ga/pital . — Calculations of the stocking and working of 
arable, stock, and dairy farms — Farm valuations — Rent and taxes. 

10. Labour. — Organisation of labour — piece-work, time-work — 
laliour costings. 

11. Renting a Farm . — Indications of condition, productive power, 
and stock-carrying capacity — I^eases — Conditions of occupancy. 

N.B. — It is essential thai a candidate know his subject pracHcaUy^ 
and that he satisfy the Examiner of his familiarity with farm work 
and management. 


Il.^FARM MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 

1. Poorer . — ^The principle of action, construction, method of 
working, also care and management of steam engines cmd boilers, 
gas, oil and petrol engines and agricultural tractors. Cost and 
working expenses in connection with the above. Estimation of the 
brake horse-power of engines. Power derived from water. Measure- 
rnont of the quantity of water flowing in a stream. General arrange- 
ment of water-power plants. Water-wheels. Turbines. Pumps — 
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principle of action and oonatruction* Flow of water ihrovtgh pipits. 
Hydraulic ram. Windmills. 

2. A^icvUural ImpUmenis and Machinery. — The mode of action 
and the general principles involved in the construction and working 
of farm implements and machinery. Arrangements of machinery 
with respect to the power plant. PuJleys and belting. Shafting and 
bearings. Lubrication. Lifting appliances. Strength and care of 
chains. Concrete and its use in the construction of simple founds* 
tions for engines and machines. 

3. ImplemenU of CvUivation. — ^Ploughs — Cultivators — Grubbers — 
Harrows — ^Drills. Manure Distributors. Seeding and planting im- 
plements. 

4. ImplemeniB of Haevteting. — ^Mowing and Reaping machines--* 
Rakes — ^Tedders — ^Elevators — Potato raisers. 

5. Implements of Transit. — Carts, waggons, rick lifters, tractors. 

6. Threshing and Food-preparing Machinery. — Threshing machines, 
stationary and portablo— ^roen Winnowers — Hummelers, Chaff 
cutters — Pulpers-^ake breakers. 

7. Dairy Appliances. — ^MiUring machines — Cream separators — 
Chums and other butter-working appliances — Milk delivery cans 
— Clioese-making utensils — Vats and presses. 

N.B . — Candidates are expected to have had some experience with 
agricultural machinery and implements under actual taorking condi- 
tions, and to be capable of illustrating their answers, when ixecessary, hy 
intelligible sketches or diagrams. 


4.— LAND SURVEYING AND FARM BUILDINGS. 

1. The use and adjiastment of instruments employed in Surveying 
and Levelling other than the Theodolite. 

2. Land 8 urve 3 dng by chain. Plotting from field book, and deter- 
mination of areas surveyed. The simpler field problems.*’ 

3. Levelling and plotting from field book. 

4. A knowledge of the various olcunes of maps published by the 
Ordnance Survey Department and their Scales. 

6. Roads and Fences. — The construction and maintenance of farm 
roada, fences, and ditches. 

Land Drainage. — Methods of draining ; mole and pipe drains ; 
cost of construction and maintenance. 

7. Buildings. — Buildings required on different classes of farms — 
Economical arrangement of farm buildings— Materials—Const ruc- 
tion — ^Ventilation — Drainage — Water supply — Dimensions of dairy, 
stables, oow-aheds, yard, courts, and piggeries- — Accommodation for 
power — Implement, machinery, and cart sheds — Hay and grain 
sheds — Shelter shcHifl — Storage of manure. 

N.B. — Each candidate should have with him at the Examination a 
pair of compasses, scales of equal parts, including scales of one chain to 
the inch, 4 feet to the inch, 8 feet to the inch, and the scale fitting the 
Ordnance Map, ^ 26*344 inches to the mile, a small protractor, a 
set-square, and a straight-edge about 1 8 inches in length. 
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6.— AGRICULTURAL OHEMISTliY. 

1. The Atmosphere. — ^Its composition and relations to plant and 
animal life. 

2. WoUer. — Rain water — Soil water and drainage— Drinking water 
— Sewage and irrigation. 

The Soil. — Origin, formation, and claasificatioii of soils — Samji- 
ling — Analysis — Composition of soils — The chemioal and physical 
properties of soils — ^The water and air of tlie soil — Biolo^pcal changes 
in the soil — ^The soil in relation to plant growth — Fertility — Causes 
of infertility — ^Improvement of soils. 

4. Mamuree . — ^Theories of manuring — Classification of manures — 
Origin, nature, and oharaoteristioB of manures — ^lianufaoture of 
manures — Composition, analysis, adulteration, and valuation of 
manures — ^Farmyard manure and other natural manures — Green- 
manuring — Liming, marling, claying — ^Artificial manures, their 
origin and manufacture — ^Fertilism and Feeding Siufb Act — 
Sampling of manures. 

6. Poieona^ AniisepticSf and Preservatives. — General chemical com- 
position and character of insecticides, fungicides, antiseptics, and 
preservatives used on the farm. 

6. Plants and Orops. — Constituents of plants — Assimilation and 
nutrition of plants — Purees of the nitrogen and other constituenth 
of plants — Germination — ^Action of enzymes — Composition and 
manurial requirements of farm orops — Food products derived from 
orops — Manuring experiments. 

7. Animals. — Composition of animal body — Animal nutrition — 
Digestion — Assimilation, metabolism, respiration, and oxcretioix* 

8. Foods and Feeding. — Constituents of foods— Origin, nature, and 
coui position of chief feeding stufis — Sampling, anal^^is, and adultera- 
tion of foods — Nutritive value and digestibdity of food — Functions 
of chief food constituents — ^Energy values — Vitamins — ^Relation of 
foods to the production of work, meat, milk, and manure — Manurial 
residues of foods. 

9. Dairy Chemistry. — The composition of milk, cream, butter, 
cheese, — Conditions which influence the composition of milk and 
milk products — Action of ferments and enzymes on milk and milk 
products — Milk-testing — Analysis and adulteration of dairy products. 

N.B. — Candidates who are in posseesioti of Laboratory Notes are 
required to bring them to the Oral Examination in this subject. 


G.— AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 

In addition to a general knowledge of the morphology, histology, 
and physiology of plants, candidates will be expected to possess a 
detailed knowledge of the following subjects : — 

The classification of plants of importance in agriculture as shown 
by a detailed study of the genera, species, and botanical varieties of 
the British Crop Plante and Weeds included in the following faxnilies: — 

Itanunoulaoeie. UmbelliferaB. Chenopc^aoesd. 

Cruoifersd. Composites. Polygonacees. 

Caryophyilaoeas. Uolanaoees. Liliaoeas. 

Leguminosie. Soropulariacess. Qramineffi. 

Rosacco. Labiates. 
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British graasee of a^oiiltural importanoe : recognition of, at any 
stage of growth. Habitats of important speoies. Constitution of the 
grass flora of good meadows and pastures. Composition of seed 
mixturoB for temporary and permanent leys on various soils. The 
eSeots of artificial manures on the flora of grass land. 

The weeds of arable and grass land. Poisonous and parasitic 
weeds. Methods of distribution by seed and vegetativoly : of 
eradication. Weeds as soil indicators. Recognition of the seeds of 
the common weeds* particularly those charaoteristioally found in 
clover* grass* &c.* se^. 

The chief varieties of wheat* barley* oats* clovers* roots, and other 
farm crops ; their suitability for various climatic and soil conditions. 
The identifioation of the more important types of omaais by means 
of their grain characters. Charaoteristios of good and bad samples 
of oexeals. 

Identification of materials used in feeding cakes and meals. 

Plant^^breeding. Principles of heredity in plants. Pure lines. 
Fluctuating variability. Selection. 

Disease in plants. Diseases due to the effeots of parasitic fungi. 
Resistance to disease : conditions afiooting. Fungoid diseases 
scheduled from time to time by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

Yeasts and fermentation. 

The general outlines of bacteriology : nitrogen fixation, nitrifica- 
tion* and denitrification. Putrefaction and the bacteriology of milk, 
butter* and cheese. 

N.B. — Candidates who are in possession of Laboratory Notes are 
required to bring them to the Oral Examination in this subject, 

7.— AGRICULTURAL BOOK-BLEEPING. 

1. Advantages of book-keeping to the farmer. ' Difficulties and 
how they can be overcome. Objects of book-keeping. 

2. General principles of book-keeping. Double-entry system. 
Description and use of various books. Ledger, journal, oash-book, 
petty oash-book* day-books, &c. Entering transactions ; posting ; 
trial balance ; oloaing the accounts. Single-entry system. 

3. Special ledger aocoimts : Interest, doprooiation* rent and 
rates* improvements, private and household expenses, profit and 
loss and capital ; partnership accounts. 

4. Bank business. Opening a bank account. Use of cheques. 
Deposits and overdrafts. 

6. General office work ; correspondence, order notes, iu\ oices, 
rendering accounts* receipts, &c. Filing systems. 

6. Farm valuations for book-keeping purposes. Dates for stock- 
taking and principles of valuation. The farm balance-sheet. 

7. Systems of farm book-keeping. Conditions that determine the 
most suitable system. Advantages and drawbacks of each system. 

8. Accounts for the owner-occupier. Treatment of rent. Incidence 
of rates and tithe in England and Scotland* and their treatment as 
between farm and estate accounts. Improvements and upkeep and 
the general principles relating to maintenanee claims. 

9. Cost accounting* General principles and methods. Advan- 
tagos, objects* difficulties. 
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10 . Interpretation of rosults from ordinary and from oost accounts. 
Precautions ni^oeasary. Use of accounts as a guide to efficient 
management. 

11 . Income Tax. How the farmer is assessed. Preparation of 
Income Tax return* Treatment of Income Tax in accounts. 


8.— AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. 

The Examination is designed to test practical knowledge, and there- 
fore Candidates will be expected to recognise the cmimals of agri- 
ultural importance referred to in the Syllabus. 

Gbnebal. 

A general knowledge of the characteristics of living animals and 
how they differ from plants. 

One-celled animals, Amieba, and many-celled animals. 

General outline of the classification of animals and the characters 
on which it is based. 

Organic Evolution. Theories of Heredity. 

Special. 

I. Invertebrate. — ^A. The Worm Parasites of Stock. Flat and 
Round Worms. Structui*e and Life History, for example, of Liver- 
fluke, Tapeworm, Ascaris. The mode of life and life history of the 
chief worm enemies of the domesticated animals. Preventive and 
remedial measures. 

B. The Arachnid enemies of Stock : Mange or Scab Mites, Demodox 
Mites, Ticks. External structure and life history. Control measures. 

C. The Insect enemies of Stock: (a) External parasites, e.^., 
gadflies, warble flies, blue-bottles, green-bottles, stable fly, ked, lice ; 
(&) Internal p6ua8it^, s.gr., bot and warble flies. 

D. Insects injurious to Crops : Structure and classification of 
insects. Mode of life and life history of the chief insect pests of agri- 
cultural crops.’*' Control, preventive and remedial measures — ^natural 
control ; artificial control (Insecticides). 

* The chief peeis are detailed in Pamphlets issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

E. Other invertebrates of agriculturcd importance, e.y., earth- 
worms, eelworme, slugs and snails, centipedes and millepedes, gall 
mites. 

II. Vertebrates. — Birds : the commoner birds of farm importance, 
their recognition and an estimate of their work. 

Mamm^ : Outstanding characters for recognition, and the 
economic importance of : — 

1. Ungulata or Hoofed Mammals, e.g., horse, pig, cattle, sheep, 

deer. 

2. Rodentia or Gnawing Mammals, e.gr., hares, rabbits, rats, mice, 

voles, squirrels. 

3. Insectivora, e.^., mole, hedgehog, shrew. 

4. Carnivora, e.0r., dog, fox, polecat, stoat, weasel, badger. 

N.B. — Candidates who are in possession of Laboratory ISotes are 
required to bring them to the Oral Examination in tltis subject. 
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9.— VETERINARY SCIENCE AND HYGIENE. 

Elementary onatumy and physiology of the horse, ox, sheep, 
and pig, and their relation to nnsoimdness and disease. 

2. The general principles of breeding — including the phyraology of 
reproduction, the laws of heredity, the periods of gestation, and the 
signs of pregnancy in the maro, cow, ewe, and sow. 

3. Dentition as a moans of determining the ago of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and swine. 

4. The management of farm stock in liealth and disonse. 

N.B. — Candidates who are in possession oj Laboratory Notes are 
retired to bring them to the Oral jEzamination in this subyeri. 


WINNERS OF DIPLOMA IN 1943. 


Diplotrui with Honours, 

WiiiiiiAM Holmes, University of Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 


Diplonm* 

Habold Hekeward Gate.s Ahmstrong, Universily of Keading. 
Jane Margaret JBattei^, University of Heading. 

Gerald Hugh Caudweu., Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Charles Alan CocKSHOTa% Ihiivcrsity of Leeds. 

John Russell Cowi’ER, University of Glasgv^w and West of 8< utUuid 
Agricultural Ci>llegu. 

Thomas William Henrv Danger, Haq^er Adams Agricultural 
College. 

Christopher Robert D^^jacon, Midland Agricultural College. 

Clive Hubert Dixon, Harj>er Adams Agricultural College. 

Norman Alfred Edmundhon, Midland Agricultural College. 
Arthur John Evans, Midland Agricultural College. 

Peter Harris Finlay, University of Reading. 

James Alexander Gillespie, Edinburgli and East of Scotland 
College of Agriculture. 

Freda Margaret Hampson, Midland Agricultural College. 
Desmond John Harris, Seale Hayae Agricultural CJollego. 

Harold Austin Hill, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

John Charles Hocken, Seale llayno Agricultural College. 

Finlay Watt Hutchison, Edinburgh and l^^ast of Scotlaiul t*olIego 
of Agriculture. 

Antony Bernard Jeavons, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Patrick Howard Jeavons, Harper Adams Agiicultural College. 
Ralph Edwin Joad, University of Keading. 

Ian Kinlooh, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
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Chaul.es Henuy Malpass, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
John Richard Mason, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

Daphne Priscilla Metcalfe, University of Reading. 

John Edward Park, King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Ronald Benjamin Pearce, University of Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Agricultural College. 

Charles Warwick Percy, King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Frank Arthur Walter Peregrine, Harper Adams Agricultural 
College. 

John Dowland R'anqeley, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Alfred Jospeh Braginton Ratcliffe, Harper Adams Agricultural 
College. 

John Dudley Ridge, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

William Dennis Chapman Riley, Midland Agricultural College. 
John Eyre Russell, Midland Agricultural College. 

Sheila CAiiOLiNE Ada Sturgess, Midland Agricultural College. 
Stephen George Weisz, University of Leeds. 

John Donald Woodhouse, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 


Examination Papers of Past Years. 

tJopies of papers set at. past Examinations in A(iniC’ULTURE, ho 
far as available, may be had on application. Price 1/- per set. 

Sets of N.l). A. Papers available are those for the years 1938, 1939, 
1941, 1942, 1943, 1944 (April), 1944 (July). 
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This Examination, institut^ed in 1807, is conducted by The 
National Dairy Examination Board/’ appointed jointly by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, and the British Dairy Farmers’ Association. 


REGULATIONS FOR EXAMINATION IN THE 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF DAIRYING 

EXAMINATION IN 1944. 

1. The Societies may hold annually in England and Scotland, 
under the management of the National Daily Examination Board 
appointed by them, one or more examinations for the National 
Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying, on dates and at 
places from time to time appointed and duly announced ; the Diploma 
to be distinguished shortly by the letters ‘ N.D.D.’ 

2. Forms of entry for the Examination in England may be 
obtained from “ The Secretary, Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C.l.” and must bo returned to 
him duly filled up, with the entry fee, on or before 20tli July 1944. 

3. Foims of entry for the Examination in Scotland may be 
obt€une<l from The Secretary, Higliland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, 8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh 12,” and must be returned 
to him duly filled up, with the entry fee, on or before 31st July 1944. 

4. Any candidate may enter for the Examination either in Eng- 
land or Scotland, but not in both, and a ccmclidate who has once 
taken part in an Examination in England cannot enter for an 
Examination in Scotland, or tnce versa. An exception may be made 
in favour of a candidate reappearing under Regviatian 10 (3) provided 
special application is made at the time of entry. 

5. As a prelirnJnaiy to the acceptance of any application for per* 
mission to enter for the Examination, a candidate must produce : — 

(1) from the Head of an approved Dairy Training College or 
Institute : 

(a) a statement that he or she is in of the 

Uenoral School Certificate (England), the Day School 
Certificate Higher (Scotland), or the School Certificate 
of the Central Welsh Board ; or a statement that his 
or her general education is of an equivalent standard ; 
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(6) a certificate testifying that he or she has satisfactorily 
completed couiBes in (i) soils* crops* rotations* 
cultivations, manuring of crops (other them pastures)* 
and plant physiology ; (ii) elementary chemistry* 
physics and mechanics* and 

(c) that he or she has also attended a Diploma or Degree 
course in the subjects of the Examination covering 
at least two academic years at an approved Dairy 
Training College or Institute, and has satisfied the 
authorities of the College or Institute of his or her 
fiim^ss for admission to the Examination. This 'period 
shall include six morUhs' instruction {consisting of not 
more than two periods) in practical dairy work* 

{d) a certificate of proficiency in soft oheese-making* 

(2) a certificate of proficiency in the milking of cows, signed by a 
dairy farmer* and evidence that he or she has spent at least 
six montlis in not more tlian two {Periods on an approved 
dairy farm and taken part in the work* both in the dairy 
and on the land. This period must not run concurrency with 
the six months^ practical training referred to in sub-section 1 (c). 

A Dairy Farm to be approved must have not fewer than 
fifteen cows in milk. 

6. A candidate who has already taken a Degree in Agriculture 
of a British University* or a Diploma in Agriculture recognised by 
the National Dairy Examination Board* will be allowed to enter 
for the National Diploma in Dairying Examination after one year's 
subsequent training at an approved Dairy Training College or Institute* 
providing that such course includes at least six mouths' training in 
practical dairy work* and that he or she has spent at least six montlis 
on an approved dairy farm, and taken part in the work both in the 
dairy and on the land. 

7. In the Examination a candidate will be required to satisfy the 
Examiners by means of written papers, practical work* and viva 
voce, that ho or she has : — 

(1) A general knowledge of the management of a dairy farm, 

including the roaring and feeding of dairy stock* the candidate 
being required to satisfy the Examinei’s tliat he or she has 
had a tlioroi^li training and practical experience in all the 
details of dairy work as pursued on a farm. 

(2) A thorough acquaintance with the practical details of the 

management of a dairy* and the manufacture of butter and 
cheese* together with a working knowledge of the scientific 
principles involved in these operations. 

(3) A general knowledge of dairy book*keeping. 

(4) Practical skill in dairying* to be tested by tiie making of butter 

and cheese. 

Note. — ^A oaadidaio must be prepai*od to make any one 
of tliree varieties of Hard Pressed Cheese* two of which 
must be Cheddar and Cheshire* these three to be specified 
on his application form* the Examiner in Cheese-making 
having the option of saying* during the Examination* 
which a ceuididate shall make. 
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8* Candidates will have the option of : — 

(а) Taking the whole Examination at one time ; or 

(б) Taking the Examination in two parte. 

A candidate taking the Examination in two parts must take the 
following subjoots at the first sitting: Dairy HusBANDBYt Minx 
AND Mils Plant* Ceram and Buttee* Cheese and Cheese Peo- 

DUOTS* PEAOnCAL ChEESE-MAKINQ AND BUTTEE-MAKINQ ; the 
remaining three Pai)ors* Dairy Chsmistby* Dairy Micbobioloqy* 
and Dairy Book-eespinq* at the Examination in the following year. 


9. Tlie maximum marks obtainable and the marks 

requimd for 

a pass in each subject are : — 




WaiTTEN AND OnAJL EXAMINATION — 

Max. 

I’as«. 

Daily’ Husbandry 

(3 poiper) 

150 

90 

Milk and Milk Plant . 

(2 hours^ paper) 

100 

00 

Cream and Butter 


100 

60 

Cheese and Cheese Products . 

fp pp 

100 

60 

Daily Chemistry . 

pp tp 

100 

60 

Dairy Alicrobiology 

pp pp 

100 

60 

Daily Book-keeping 

(3 hoiirh paper) 

100 

60 

Pkacjxic'al Examination — Chbesb-makino — 



(a) One of the three Hard 

Pressed cheeses 



specified by the candidate on his form of 



application 

• • • 

200 

160 

(6) Blue-veined . 

• • • 

100 

75 

BuTTEB MAXING 

. 

200 

150 



1250 

615 


Honours will be awanied to candidates obtaining on aggregate ol 
80 i^jr cent (1000) of the maximum marks (1250) in the Examination, 
provided that they also obtain at least 80 per cent {300) of the 
maximum marks (450) in the Dair^^ Husbandly, Milk and Milk Plant, 
Cream and Butter, and Cheese and Cheese Products pai)ei*8. 

10. A candidate taking the whole Examination at one time^ : — * 

(1) who fails in any pait of the practical examination shall 

fail in the whole examination. 

(2) who fails in four or more subjects of the written examina- 

tion shall fail in the whole examination. 

(3) who, having passed in the practical examination, fails in 

not more than three subjects of the written examination 
may, at the discretion of the Board, appear for tlioso 
subjects in the following year. 

11. A candidate taking the Examination in two parts, mid failing 
in a single subject in the first pmt of the Examination, may, at the 
discretion of the Board, appem for that subject along with the second 
I>ax’t ; or, in the case of a single subject of the second pai*t, in the 
following year. 

Failure in more than one subject will be regarded as failure in that 
part of the Examination. Failure in any part of the Prm^tical Exam- 
inatiem will entail complete failure. 
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12. In all cases of failure, either in the whole Examination or in 
part thereof, the Board will require evidence of further study before 
a candidate is a^ain admitted to the Examination. 

13. Tlie entrance fees will be as follows : — 

For the whole Examination taken at one time .£330 
For the Examination taken in two parts : 

First part 3 3 0 

Second part . . . • • .110 

For reappearance, lOs. 6d. each subject. 

14. The Board reserve the right to postpone, to abandon, and to 
modify an Examination, and also to decline to admit any particular 
candidate to the Examination. 


EATKS OF EXAMINATIONS. 

SCOTLAND.- At the Dairy School for Scotland, Auchincniive, Ayr. 
WKITTJON — Wednesday, THirnsDAY, aiul Friday, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th September 1944. ORAL AND PRACTICAL-- 
Monday, 18th September 1944, and following days. Last 
(late for rec'eiving Applications, Monday, 31st Jody 1944. 

ENGLAND.— At the University and [British Dairy Institute, Reading. 
Wednesday, 6th September 1944, and following days. Last 
date for rweiving Applicai ions, Thursday, 20th July 1944. 


SYLLABUS OF SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION 

L— DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 

Buildings of the dairy farm ; structural features, sanitation, and 
water supply. 

Selection, stocking, and equipment of typical dairy farms ; organisa- 
tion of the dairy fcum. 

The utilisation of the crops of the dairy farm. 

Pastures and pasture management ; dned gross, silage. 

Foods used on the dairy farm ; charaoteristics and relative vcdue. 

Live stock of the dairy farm ; essential conformation features of 
the dairy cow and dairy bull ; British dairy breeds ; milk recording. 

Breeding of dairy stock, x^rinoiples and practice ; selection, e^ire, 
and management of the sire ; calf rearing ; raising of dairy heifers. 

Management of dairy herds ; self-containod herds ; attested herds. 

Feeding of dairy cows for milk production ; feeding standards ; 
construction and use of rations. 

Common ailments and diseases of dairy stock : milk fever, bloat, 
cow pox, mastitis, contagious abortion, tuberculosis, Johne’s disease, 
sterility, scour, hoose, notifiable animal diseases. 
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Hygienic milk production ; hand and machine milking ; cleaning 
and care of milkiDg machtnee and utensils used in milk production ; 
milk coolers and farm sterilising equipment. 

Pigs on the dairy farm ; suitable breeds for bacon and for pork 
production ; housing accommodation ; breeding, feeding, and 
management of pigs ; fattening of pigs ; pig recording ; common 
ailments and diseases of pigs. 


n.— MILK AND Mn.K PLANT. 

Utilisation of milk and milk products in Great Britain ; soiuces 
of supply ; the principles of organised marketing. Milk contracts. 

Properties of milk. 

Variations in the composition of milk ; legal minimum standards 
for milk ; statutory rules and orders relating to milk and milk 
products. 

Sources of taints and contamination in milk. Abnormal milk* 
Flavour in milk and the contributing factors. 

Grades of milk. 

Food value of milk. Hard and soft curd milk. 

Transportation of milk ; milk chums ; road and rail fanlcs ; 
processing of milk at milk depots ; sampling and testing of milk ; 
effects of heat on milk ; essentials for efficient pasteurisation ; pro- 
gressive stages in milk treatment at milk plants ; weighing ; filtering ; 
clarifying, pumping, pasteurising, cooling, bottling, and capping; 
refrigeration ; cold storage. 

Disposal of wastes from milk plants. 

Distribution of milk. 

Special treatment of milk ; homogenisation, irradiation, stassanisa- 
tion, commercial sterilisation, high temperature, sliort time lieai 
treatment. 

Fermented milk j)roparationB, Yoghurt, Kefir, and cultured butter 
milk. 

Elementary principles of condensing and dr3dng of milk. 


ni.— CREAM AND BUTTER. 

Cream . — Production and consumption of cream in Great Britain. 
Utilisation of cream ; grades of cream, regulations for the sale of 
cream ; different methods of obtaining cream from milk. 

Operation €ind management of cream separators, hand and power. 

Efficiency of separation ; cleaning and sterilisation of separators. 

Testing of cream. 

Factors influencing the flavour, physical projxjrties, and keeping 
qualities of cream ; homogenisation of cream. 

Pasteurisation of cream ; cooling and storage ; meurketing of 
cream. 

Cream preparations ; wliipped cream, clotted cream, sterilised 
cream, reconstituted cream. 

Cream appliances, homogenisers, cream sterilising plant, pasteurisers, 
cream coolers. 

Ice Cream . — ^Types of plant used. Materials used in, and prepara- 
tion of mixes. Pasteurising, ripening, freezing, and hardening. 
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Butter . — ^Production and consumption of butter in Great Britain ; 
sources of imports. 

Food value of butter ; regulations governing the production and 
sale of butter* 

Selection and grading of cream for butter-making* 

Treatment of cream prior to churning ; heating, cooling ; prepara- 
tion and use of starters* 

Churning of cream ; factors affecting churning and loss of butter 
fat* 

Washing of butter ; purity of wash water* 

Methods of working and salting of butter ; quality of salt* 

Packing of butter and treatment of liners and butter boxes; 
storage of butter ; refrigeration in factories and in transport. 

Grading and judging butter* National Mark butter. Common 
defects in butter and their causes* 

Special systems of butter-making ; sweet cream butter ; whole 
milk butter ; neutralised cream butter ; whey butter* 

Utilisation of by-products of butter-making ; separated milk and 
butter milk* Casein* 

Butter-making equipment ; separators ; pasteurising plant, cream 
coolers, cream pumps, starter-preparing apparatus, cream ripeners, 
chums and butter workers* Butter packers, moulders and blenders, 
butter cutting, and wrapping machines. 


IV.— CHEESE AND CHEESE PRODUCTS. 

Production and consumption of cheese in Great Britain ; sources 
of imports. 

Food values of cheese. 

Principles of cheese-making ; varieties of cheese. 

Hard-pressed cheese. Agents used in manufacturing process ; 
starter, colour, rennet, salt. 

Milk for cheese' making ; care and management. 

Detailed knowledge of the manufacture of Cheddar and Cliesliire, 
and one of the following : Derby, Dunlop, Leicester, Gloucester, or 
Lancashire. 

Manufacture of cheese from pasteurised milk. 

Small hard-pressed cheeses ; Caerphilly, Smallholder, &c. 

Difficulties experienced in the manufacturing process ; causes of 
fast €uad slow working, gas formation, ropy and slimy whey. 

Ripening and storage of cheese. 

Grading and judging of cheese ; National Mark standards. 

Marketing of cheese. 

Defects in the flavour, body, and texture, and in the colour of 
mature cheese. 

Manufacture of Stilton and Wensleydale cheeses, blue- veined and 
white. 

Soft cheese-making. 

Cream cheeses. Single €tnd double cream cheeses* 

Cheese products. Manufacture of processed cheese, and cheese 
spreads. 

Usual cheese factory equipment and arranfzement ; cheese vats, 
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ourd knives, curd agitator, cheese press, curd mill ; cheese hoops, 
cheese turners, par^ning apparatus, pasteurising equipment, air 
conditioning plant. 

Utilisation of who^". 


V.— DAIRY CHEMISTRY. 

The principal constituents of foodstuffs and the functions they 
fulfiL Assimilation and digestion. Vitamins. 

The nature and composition of milk, colostrum, butter, cheese, 
cream, separated milk, butter milk, whey, citsein, and lactose. 

Drying cmd condensation of milk and milk products. 

Variation in composition of milk. 

Milk souring, rezmet coagulation, preparation and ripening of 
cheese, storage of butter, salt for dairy purposes. 

Metals and their influence on milk and milk products. Taints. 
Effects of heat on milk. Abnormal milk. 

The sampling and analysis of milk and milk products. Freezing 
point test for milk. 

Commercial routine analysis of foodstuffs. 

Chemical aspects of water supply. 

Dairy detergents and disinfectants. 

N.B. — Candidates are required to bring to the Oral ExamiruUion in 
this s^ibject their Laboratory notebooks certified by their teachers as 
being the record of their Laboratory work carried out during the course. 


VL— DAIRY MICROBIOLOGY. 

Crnebal. — ^The bacteria, yeasts, and moulds which commonly 
occur in milk and dairy products ; their form, classification (in the 
case of the bacteria — ^Topley and Wilson’s), growth and reproduction. 
Factore which control rate of growth. Fermentations of importance 
in dairying ; causal micro-organisms and conditions which influence 
activity. 


Milk. — ^Microbiology of milk production ; sources of contamina* 
tion, their relative importance and organisms derived from them. 
Normal changes produced by micro-organisms in milk. Abnormal 
changes ; ropiness, premature curdling, gas formation, bitter, yeasty 
and malty flavours and flavour of roots and feeding-stufh ; causal 
organisms and methods of prevention. Effects of straining, centrifug- 
ing, cooling, heating, condensing, drying, and preservatives on the 
microflora of milk. Bacteriology of pasteurised and sterilised milk ; 
influence of quality of raw milk. Standards for graded milks. 

Milk Products. — Starters ; their propagation and management. 
Ripening of cream ; development of normal flavour. Microbiology 
of butter. Ripening of hard, soft, and blue- veined cheese ; factors 
concerned and their control. Microbiology of condensed, dried, and 
fermented milks. Defects of dairy products, causal organisms and 
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preventive meaauree ; butter defeote — ^rancidity, yeaety and oheeay 
flavounu coloured spota ; cheese defects— gas formation* bitterness* 
slow acid development and excessive acidity* colour changes ; defects 
of condensed milk — gas formation* “ buttons*** coagulation. 

DisaAsra. — ^Diseases which naay be conveyed by milk; sources 
of ii^Mtion. Bacteriology of tuberculosis* contagious abortion* 
mastitis and methods of detection. Immunity; vaccines. Dis* 
infection. 

Watxe. — ^T he importance of a pure water supply for the dairy 
and the herd. Bacteria commonly present in natu^ waters. Sources 
of contamination* the effect of pollution with sewage* water-borne 
disease. 

l4ABOBATOBy WoBK. — ^Tbe microscope and its use. Staining (in- 
oluding Gram and Ziehl-Neelsen methods)* and microscopic examina- 
tion of micro-organisms. Methods of isolation and cultivation. 
Preparation of bile-salt broth* milk* milk agar* and Wilson’s agar. 
Methods for the examination of milk ; plate method* poet-pasteurisa- 
tion count* oolifoim test* Breed’s method and the methylene blue 
reduction* fermentation* acidity and catalase tests. Methods for 
tracing sources of' contamination and of milk faults. Detection of 
thermophilic* thermoduric* and pathogenic organisms in milk. 
Examination of water supplies. 

N.B. — Candidates are required to bring to the Oral Examination in 
this stUgect their Laboratory notebooks certified by their teachers as 
being the record of their Laboratory work carried out during the course. 


Vn.— DAIRY BOOK-KEEPING. 

Reasons for keeping accounts on the farm and in the dairy factory. 

General principles of double-entry book-keeping. Use of day-book* 
journal* ledger* cash-book* and petty-cash book. Preparation of 
profit loss account* capital account* and balance-sheet. Adjust- 
ments necessary for the owner-occupier. 

Analysis cash-book. 

Valuations. — Bases of valuations for accounting purposes on the 
farm and in the dairy factory. Dates for stook-takmg. Stock books 
and quantitative rocords. 

Methods of accounting suitable for dairy farms with varying systems 
of milk disposal. 

Opening and operating a bank account. Cheques* deposits* and 
ovei^rafts. 

Assessment of the farmer for Income Tax purposes. 


VOL* LVT. 


3 
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WINNERS OF DIPLOMA IN 1943. 

Scottish Centbh:. 

(AH ihi$ eandidaies at the SeoUieh Centre , with one exception, had been etudenti 
at the Dairy ScPiool /or Scotland , Auchtncruive , Ayr ,) 

Diploma. 

Roth Eusanor. Akhrigg Allan, Heatliorloa, Lindisfame Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 

Elizabeth Babb, Harelaw Farm, Lanark. 

Jessie Mbbson Bews, 222 Browiiside Road, Burnside, Rutherglon, 
Glasgow. 

Claba Ellen Booth, c/o Watson, 22 Dowanside Road, Glasgow, W.2. 

John Edmund Bbooke, 13 Tlio (Crescent, Tadeaster, Yorks. 

Pbtbb Julian Broughton-Head, 163 Bath Street, Glasgow, C.2. 

Charles Alan Cockshott, Sanfitt, Addinghain, llkley, Yorks. 

Margaret Dodds CoLaTiERD, Tho Glen, Innerleithen, Poeblesshiro. 

Jane Ann Chessor Crabb, 45 High Street, New^Aberdour, Frasor- 
burgh, Aberdeenshire. 

Tom Turner Eastwood, 156 Skipton Road, (vohio, Lanes. 

Jarmila Elsnerova, 2 Custom House Street, Aberystwyth (Univer- 
sity College of Wales). 

James Charles Peter Fernandez, c*/o Dr J. F'ornando/:, BycuHu, 
Bombay, India. 

Janet Martin Fleming, Wester Kinleith, Currie, Midlothian. 

Ellen Izobel Garvie, 32 Groat Smith Street, Westminster, London, 

S.W.l. 

Evelyn Imrie, Bank House, Kinloehleven, Argyll 

Ian Kinloch, South Drumry Farm, Drumchapel, Glasgow. 

Robert Douglas Brown Kirkwood, 6 Cuimmghame Road, East 
Kilbride, Lanarkshire. 

John Robinson Lane, 42a Hartley’s Buildings, King Street, ^lorley, 
near Leeds. 

Thomas Duncan M‘Climont, Ormlie, 97 Kirk Street, Stratliavon, 
Lanarkshire. 

CATHBRmE Christina M‘Naughton, Monachyle, Balquhidder, 
Loebeamhead, Perthshire. 

M. Barbara Morrison, Kirkibost, Bemera, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 

Isabella D. Murison, “ Cranbrook,” Aberlour-on-Spey, Banffshire. 

Gordon Murray, “ Marandellas,” 23 Peveril Avenue, Burnside, 
Glasgow. 

John Edward Park, Oakwood Farm, Styal, near Manchostei*. 

Patricia Mary Perrow, 107 Octavia Terraco, Greenock, Renfrew- 
shire. 

Ida M. 0. Stuart, St Mary’s, Orton, Morayshire. 

Mahy Isabella Tindale, 40 Woodbine Road, Goaforth, Newcastle* 
on-Tyne, 3, 

Joe West Whalley, Brow Rnd Farm, Lay cook, Keighley, Yorks, 
Dorothy Maboabet Whyte, 6 Lothian Gardens, Ok^ow, N.W* 
Aknabeujl Maie Wxllie, Nether Bwr, Barr, by Qirvan, Ayrshire. 
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ElSGlilBH ClSNTaiS. 

Diploma. 

Dofiis Baabaha AiiiiKK, Tlie UiiiverBity and British Dairy Institute^ 
Keadiixg. 

Maby Ruth Aulsiabkook, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Maby Armitagjes, Midland Agricultural College, button Bonington. 

Kate Mahgabet Bagenal, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Mabgabet Elizabeth Baknaad, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Jake Makgaket Batten, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Sheila Mary Bloxham, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton 
Bonington. 

Penelope Mar(3Aiiet Bowykr, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Barbara Marguerite Bradley, The University and British Dairy 
Institute, Reading. 

Doris Louisa Court, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Thomas John Colwyk David, University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 

Sarah Dunking,* The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Anne Margaret Durand, The University and British Dairy 
Institute, Reading. 

Margaret Rosalind Elliott, The University and British Dairy 
Institute, Reading. 

Derwent Ellis, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Hannah H. Frankel, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Alice Jean I^ost, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot, and Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington. 

Margaret J. Fryer, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Barbara Mary Clason, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Gladys Lily Green, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton 
Bonington. 

WrLNA Greenwood, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bo|iington. 

Andrei Hirsch, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Margaret Johanna de Iongh, The University and British Dairy 
Institute, Reading. 

Margaret Mary Hknllys Jones, University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 

Lucie Patricia Lomax Kendal, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Paphne Priscilla Metcalfe, The University and British Dairy 
Institute, Reading. 

Bdith Jean Philpqtt, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Plxeabeth Mary Pillman, Studley College, Warwickshire. 
Elizabeth Marjorie Robertson, Studley College, Warwickshire. 
Edith Bussell, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington. 
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HsIiBK PtmoBUi Silvers, Studley College, Warwiokshiro. 

Delfhins TEBaEtBUii, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Valerte Eusabbth Walkbb, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton 
Bonington. 

Maboabbt Edith Akmb Watsok-Baeeb, The Univ^ty and Britidi 
Dairy Bistitute, Reading. 

Ivy Helen Williams, University College of Wciles, Aberystwyth. 
Alison Ldoy WurrtELD, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Andb^ Mali Younq, Tlie University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 


Examination Papers op Past Years. 

Copies of papers set at past Examinations in Dairying may be 
had on application. Price 1/- por set. Papers available are those 
for the years 1939-1943 inclusive. 
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CERTIFICATES IN FORESTRY 

In 1870 the Society instituted nn Examination in Forestxy, and 
granted First and Second-Class Certifioates ieq>ectiTely to such 
studMita as attained a certain standard of proBciency in the following 
subjects. Candidates were required to possess a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the theory and practice of Forestry, and a graeral know- 
ledge of the following branches of study, so far as these applied to 
Forestry : (a) the elements of Forest Botemy and Forest Zoology : 
(6) the elements of Meteorology and Geology ; (e) Forest Engineering ; 
and (d) Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 

Holders of the First-Class Certificate were entitled to become free 
Life Members of the Society. 

In view of the institution of Examinations for Certificates and 
Diplomas in Forestry by the Royal Scottish Forestry Society, and 
by arrangement with that Society, the Board of Directors of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland resolved in 1936 to 
cease holding further Examinations for the First and Second-Class 
Certifioates, and that, in future, the granting of Certificates and 
Diplomas be left in the hands of the Royal Scottish Forestry Society. 

The list of students who obtained the Highland and Af^cultural 
Society’s Certificates in Forestry prior to 1899 appears in the * Trans- 
actions ’ for the year 1899. A further list of those obtaining Certifi- 
oates between 1899 and 1936 inclusive appears in the * Transactions * 
for the year 1936. The total number of Certificates granted since 
the commencement of the Examination in 1870 was as follows: 
First-Class, 43 ; Second-Class, 38. 


VETERINARY CERTIFICATES AND 

MEDALS 

The Society established a Veterinary Department in 1823, but by 
an arrangement made with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
the Society’s examination ceased in 1881. Holders of the Society’s 
Veterinary Certificate are entitled to become members of the Royal 
CoUege of Veterinary Surgeons on payment of certain fees, without 
being required to undergo any further examination. The number 
of students who passed for the Society’s Certificate is 1183. 

The Society gives annually a limii^ number of silver inedals for 
Class competition to each of the two Veterinary Colleges in Scotland 
— the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, and the Glasgow 
Veterinary College, Glai^w 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 

OonsvUtnff Zooiogiat to iho Soeietg — ^A. E. Cahxbok, M.A., D.Se., 
DqpMt m ent of Agriculttiral aad Forest Zoology, University of 
Ed^buif^. 10 George Square, Edinburgh. 

REPORTS ON THE ANIhiAL ENEMIES OF CROP PLANTS 
AND LIVE STOCK (INCLUDING POULTRY). 

The Consulting Zoologist is prepared to send to any Member of 
the Society a Report on damage to, or diseases of, plants and animals 
due to animal agency (Insects, Mites, Worms, Snails, Slugs, Birds, 
and the Smaller Mammals), and will advise Memtera regarding 
insects or allied animals which, in any stage of their development, 
infest — 

(а) Farm crops. (d) Fruit and fruit trees. 

(б) Stored grain and foodstuffs. (e) Forest trees and stored timber, 
(e) Garden and greenhouse plants. (/) Live stock (including poultry). 

Any Member consulting Dr Cameron should give him full par- 
ticulars of the damage or disease upon which his advice is desired. 
In addition, there should be sent to him specimens of the injured 
plants, or the injured parts of plants, Ac., as well as specimens of 
the insects or animals telieved to be the cause of the injury. 

Specimens should be sent in tin or wooden boxes, or in quills, in 
order to prevent injury in transmission. 

The Direotors have fixed the fee payable by Members to Dr 
Cameron at 28. 6d. for each case upon which he is consulted : this fee 
should be sent to him along with the application for information. 

Letters and parcels (carriage or postage paid) should be addressed 
to A. E. Cameron, Esq., M.A., D.Sc., Department of Agricultural 
and Forest Zoology, University of Edinburgh, 10 George Square, 
Edinburgh. 



CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


OhemiM to the Soeietif — J. F. Tooebb, D.So., LL.D., F.I.C., 
Crown Mansions, 41 1 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

The object of the Chemical Department is to promote the diffusion 
of a knowledge of Chemistry as applied to agrioultnre among the 
members of the Society, to carry out experiments for that purpose, 
to assist members who are engaged in making local experiments 
requiring the direction or services of a chemist, to direct members in 
regard to the use of manures and feeding-stufis, to assist them to put 
the purchase of these substonoes under profwr control, and in general 
to consider all matters coming under the Society’s notice in connection 
with the Chemistry of Agricmture. 


MEMBERS’ PRIVILEGES IN RESPECT TO ANALYSES. 

The Directors are anxious to take any steps in their power to 
expose the vendors of inferior fertUisers and feeding-stufis, and the 
members oem give them assistance in this by supplying to the 
Chemist, when sending samples for analysis, irdormation as to the 
guarantee, if any, on which the goods were sold, and also as to the 
price charged. 

Th4M ehargei <tpplv onlff to analjfou mad* for of/rieultural jmrpo***, and for th* «»lt 
and privat* u** of member* of the Bithland and Afriewtnral Soetitp teha an 
nie tngagoi in th* manufaetur* or »aU of th* eubotann* analpted. 

Valuations of manures, according to the Society’s scale of units, 
will be supplied if requested. 

The Society will not be liable for payment of fees in respect of 
analyses for any member in excess of £5 for any one year, or £10 for 
any 6ve consecutive years. 

The undemoted fees are those payable by a member. These 
amounts represent <mly one-third of the total fee for any particular 
analysis, the other two-thirds being paid by the Society. 

Tto scale does not apply to members whose subscriptions are 
in arrears. 


FbrTIUSBBS and FBBDINO-STDirrS. 

(1) The determination of one ingredient in a single sample 

of a manure or of a /redinoF-sfmlf . . . . 8/0 

(2) The determination of two in^Eiedients in a single sample- 

of a manure or of a feed%ng-et^ff .... 6/- 

(3) The complete an^ 3 rBia of a sample of a momirs or of 

a feeUng-ete^ 10/- 
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For tatampU— 

For on* ingredieni only. 

TJnaeed and other oakee, for oil or for albuminoid* 

Feeding meale, ground oereals, for oil or for albuminmda 

Bone meala, for nitrogen or for total phoBphate . 

Compound manuree, for nitrogen or for aoluble phos- 
phate or for insoluble phosphate or for potaA . 

SuperpliMphate, for soluble phosphate or for insoluble > S/6 

phospl^te . . . ' . 

Gnmnd mineral phosphate, for insoluble phosphate 
or for eitrie soluble phosphate .... 

Slag phosphate, for insoluble phosphate or for dtrie 
soluble phosphate ...... 

For two ingredientr only. 

Any two ingredients of a manure or of a feeding-stuff 6/- 
For a comfit onalyHt. 

For manures, the proportions of nitrogen (nitrogen 
included as nitrates or as ammonia compounds), 
soluble phosphate, insoluble phoephate, potash ; ( |qi_ 
For feeding~stuffs, the proportions of oil, album- ‘ ' 

inoids, carbobyc^tes, io^ne, mineral matter, 
fibre and moisture ...... 

(4) Ground Limestone, for carbonic acid and calcium, 

two determinations ...... 6/- 

(6) Ground Lime, for percentage of calcium oxide . . S/6 


Aaiucnt.rcraAi. Pboduots. 

(6) Turnips, sugar beet, for total sugar .... 6/~ 

(7) Turnips, sugar beet, for oil, albuminoids, sugar, mineral 

matter, fibre and moisture .... 10/- 

(8) Grass, hay, ensilage, grain, &o., for oil, albuminoids, 

carbohydrates, mineral matter, fibre and moisture 10/- 

(9) Grain, for carbohydrates and moisture . . . 6f- 


iixix Axm Mnjc Pboduots. 

(10) Af»7k, fredi, for butter fat only, by Gerber process . 1/- 

(11) JlftO;, fresh, for butter fat, by Cierber, and solids not fat 2/6 

(12) Milk, sour sample, for butter fat, and solids not fat. 

I^idilet extraction and Government Laboratory 
method for sour sample ..... 6/- 

(13) Milk, tor preservatives, borates, sulphur dioxide, 

hydrogen peroxide, formalin . . . 6/ - 

(14) BtUier, for true butter fat and moisture (Beiohert), for 

.. genuineness ....... 6/> 

(16) Butter, tor true butter fat (Bttcbert), moisture, foreign 

fat, preservatives ...... 7/6 
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Watbb and LiQtnD Substances. 

0»«M tontaining boUits /or wator oamploo and inttrueliotu for oempting art oont 


from tHo laboratory on appUoaiHon, 

(16) Supply of at farm, for total solkii, free ammonia, 

allmminoid ammonia, nitrites, nitrates, hardness, 

for fitness for domestio use or potability . . 12/6 

(17) Supply of water at farm, for potability as above, and 

for proportions of mineral omurtiitueDts, lead, 
oopp«r, acidity pH value, action of water on lead 
(plnmbo solvency), action of water on copper . £1 

(18) Farm-yard manure, liquid manure, for nitrogen, 

potash, phosphates, and proportion of other 
mineral substances ...... £1 

MlSCEtXANBOUS. 

(19) Feeding oils and fats, for composition and quality . 10/- 

(20) Search for proportion of arsenic in feeding-stuff . . 10/- 

(21) Seewch for proportion of lead in feeding-stuff . . 10/- 

(22) Search for arsenic or any one poison in feeding-stuff . 10/- 

(23) Search for proportion of any one poison in viscera . 10/- 

(24) Search for poisons in food or in viscera, and proportion 

of poison found . . . . . . £1 10/- 

{Veterinary lurqton* aro not ontitltd to havo otardteo made for 
poioont in food or vioeora under thr Sookty’o oehemo for elierUt 
who art no< member* of th* Society.) 

(26) Proport ion of arsenic in sheep dips or insecticides . 10/- 

(26) Proportion of carbolic acid in sheep dips or insecticides 6/- 

(27) Proportion of tar acids in sheep dips or insecticides . 10/- 

(28) Insecticides, foot rot pastes and other agricultural 

remedies for live stock and farm produce . . £1 


Samples should he sent {carriage paid) to Dr J. F. Tooheb, 
Crown MamsioMt 41 1 Union Street^ Aberdeen. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING SAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 

Manubbs. 

Any method of sampling mutually agreed upon between buyer and 
seller may be adopted, but the following method is recomme^ed as 
a very complete and satisfactory one : Four or more bags should be 
select^ for sampling. Each bag is to be emptied out separately on a 
clean floor, worked through with the spade, and one spad^ul takm 
out and set aside. The four or more spadefuls thus set aside are to 
be mized together until a uniform mixture is obtained. Ol tins 
mixture one spadeful is to be taken, spread on paper, and stiU more 
thoroughly mized, any lumps which it may contain being bndBen 
down with the hand. Of tus mixture two samples of about half a 
pound each should be taken by the purchaser or his agent, in the 
presence of the seller or his agent or two witnesses (due notice having 
been given to the seller of the time and place of sampling), and these 
samples should be taken as quickly as possible, and put into bottles 
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or tin C Me o to pr»v«nt loss of moisture, and having been labelled, 
diould be sealed by the samplers— one or more samples to be retained 
by ibe porcbaser, and one to be sent to the Chemist for analyris. 

FBnnina'STDTTS. 

Samples of feeding-stufb which are in the form of meal may be 
taken in a similar manner to that mentioned above. 

Samples of oake should be taken by selecting four or more cakes 
from the bulk. These should be nutted to a sise not larger than 
walnuts. The nutted oake diould then be thorotighly mixed and 
samples of not less than one pound ecMh taken from it. The samples 
ahoidd be put into bottles or tins, sealed up, and labelled. One 
sample should be sent to the Chemist, and one or more duplicates 
retained by the purchaser. 

VBiGnTABi.x Pboduotb. 

Twnipt, dse., at least 60 bulbs carefully selected as of fair average 
growth. 

Hoy, atreno, ensilage, dke., should be sampled from a thin section 
out across the whole stack or silo, and carefully mixed ; above 2 lb. 
weight is required for analysis. 

Grain should be sampled like manures. 

Oraae should be representative of the whole field; about 5 lb. 
wei^t is required for analysis. 

Daiby Pbodttcb. 

MUk. — Samples of milk from individual cows should be taken 
direct from the milk.pail after complete milking. Average samples 
from a number of cows should be taken immediately after milking. 
Specify whether the sample is morning or evening milk, or a mixture 
of these. Samples to be tested for adulteration shoidd not bo drawn 
from the bottom or taken from the top of standing milk, but they 
should be ladled from the vessel after the milk has been thoroughly 
mixed. Samples of milk should bo sent immediately to the Chemist. 

For most purposes a half-pint bottle of milk is a large enough 
sample. 

Butter . — ^About quarter-pound samples are required. 

Waters. 

When the water is from a well, it should be pumped for some 
minutes before taking the sample. 

If the well has been standing unused for a long time, it should be 
pumped for some hours, so that the water may be renewed as far 
as possible. 

If the well has been newly dug or cleaned out, it should be pumped 
as dry as possible, daily, for a week before taking the sample. 

Water from cisterns, tanks, ponds, Ac., should be sampled by 
immersing the bottle entirely under the -water, and holding it, neck 
upwards, some inches below the surface. Water from ihe eurfaee 
ehould not be attoteed to enter the botUe. 

Spring or stream water should not be sampled in very wet weather, 
but when the water is in ordinary condition. Such waters should be 
sampled by immersing the bottle. If not deep enough for that 
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pnipoae, • perfectly eleen eop ehould be wed for tnuteferring tlie 
wetcv to the bottle. 

When tiie bottle has been filled the stopper should be rinsed in the 
irater before replacing it. 

Interference with or disturbance of wells or springs, or the ground, 
in th^ immediate Tioinity, must be carefully avoided during 
sampling, and for at least twenty>four hours before it. 

After a sample has been taken, it should be sent to the (Themist as 
speedily as possible. 

A description of the source and oiroumstanoee of the water should 
accompany the sample, as the interpretation of the analytical results 
depends to some extent on a knowledge of such particulars. 

N.B . — Stone jars and old wine bottles are unsuitable for conveying 
samples. Winchester quarts chemically cleaned should be obtained 
from Dr J. F. ToosaB, Crown Mansions, 41| Union Street, Aberdeen. 


COMPOSITION AND CHABACTERISTICS OP MANURES 
AND FEEDING-STUFFS. 

Note on StcUuiory Statemente. 

In the Fertilisers and Feeding Stufis Act, 1926, are included 
certain schedules which give the definitions implied on the sale of 
fertilisers and feeding-stt^ under certain names and also the par- 
ticulars to be contained in the statutory statement which has to be 
furnished to the purchaser in connection with the sale of a fertiliser 
or a feeding-stuS. Such statutory statements " shall have effect as 
a written warranty by the seller that the particulars contained in the 
statutory statement are correct.” 

The particulars required vary for different articles and the under- 
noted are given as examples. Full particulars can be found by 
reference to the schedules of the Act. 

Fxbtiuskbs. 

Sulphate of ammonia . . Amount of nitrogen and amount 

of free acid. 

Superphosphate . . . Amount of soluble phosphoric acid. 

Potassitun salts (potash fertilisers) Amount of potash. 

Compound fertilimrs . . Amounts of nitre^n, potash, 

soluble phosphoric acid, and 
insoluMe phosphoric acid, if 
any, respectively. 

Fbedino-Stows. 

Linseed cakes and the meals of Amounts of oil and albuminoids, 
such cakes. 

Cotton cakes or meals (not docor- Amounts of oil and albuminoids, 
ticated). 

Cotton ci^es or meals from decor- Amounts of oil, albuminoids, and 
ticated or partly decorticated fibre, 
cotton seed. 

Compound cakes or meals . . Amounts, if any, of oil, albumi- 

noids, and fibre. 
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PRIOBS OP FERTILISERS AND PEEDINa STUPPS— 
SEASON 1944. 

(Cash Prices as at 2ad Febraarj. These prices are subject to variation from 
mouth to mouth or ofteser.) 


FBRTXU8VBS, 


Name of Fertiliser. 


Superphosphate . 

,, (March- June) 

Sulphate of Ammonia (neutral) * 
i> It (March 

Basic Slag *t .... 

.• •• *t , . . . 

,, (Besseiiier) . 

Bime Meal (Indian) . 

Chilean Nitrate of Soda * , 

Chilean Potash Nitrate*. 

Nitro Chalk* .... 
Sulphate of Potash . 

Muriate of Potash . 


• I 


June) 


Guarantee. 


Price per 
Ton. 


j. iicm. Arid I 

-»9-8 Trie. Pho-i. j 
20-8 X Nitrogen 

12 % Total Phos. Acid \ 
=28*2 % Trie. PhOR. f 

13 %ToUl Phos, Acid i 
=28-4 X Trie. Phos. / 

14 % Total Phos. Acid \ 
=r80*6 % Trie. Phos. i 
IH‘3% Total Phos. Aeid. 
r=40 X Trie. Phos. 

4 % Nit. 1 

20% Total Phos. Acid 
=48*7 % Trie. Phos. I 
18 % Nitrogen 
15% 1 

lt»% Potash / 

15*6 X Nitrogen 
48*6 X Potash 
60% 


Price per 
Unit. 


i ^ 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

5 

8 

8 


8 

oi 

5 

10 

0 


6 

u 

10 

0 

8 


9 

H 

10 

2 

0 


9 

9} 

2 

12 

8 


4 

H 

2 

15 

6 


4 


2 

18 

6 


4 

n 

^8 

r 

12 

8 


3 


14 

0 


N 81 
TPA7 

1 

n 

' 10 

14 

0 


18 


15 

15 


N 

P 

14 

7 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 


12 

H 

18 

15 

0 


7 

8} 

' 13 

IS 

0 


4 



The prices for all fertilisers are cash prices for two-ton lots in bogs at Leith or Glasgow, 
unless otherwise stated. Where prices are quoted earringe paid, there is a rednclion, in 
certain cases, of from 5/' to 10/- per ton when lifted Bx Sellers’ stores. 

Carriage paid to any railway station in six-ton lots. Four-ton lots 2/r> more per ton. 

* Carriage paid to any railway station In six-ton lots. Pour-ton lots 1/- more per ton. 
t The fineness is such that 60 % of the powder will ])R8S through the prescribed sieve. 

t The fineness is such that 90 % of the powder will pass through the prescribed sieve. 85 % 
solubility in citric acid. 

N,B.^Wh€n these units are nwlHj^ied hy the percentages in the analysis of a Manurst vHll 
produes a value represtmXing very nearly the cas h price per ton at which f'rriUisers 
may be bought in fme sowahle condition at Leith or OHasgow. 

Ground Lime, in bags (50 % calclnni oxide), at Dufftown, 58/- per ton ; (80 % calcium oxide), 
at Pushiebridge, 52/4 per ton ; (70 % calcium oxide), at Cults, 50/1 per ton. 

tfagUsli Ground Lime (95 % calcium oxide), at Buxton, f.o.r. 40/8 psr ton, in bags; or to 
Bdinburgh, 87/4 per ton ; to Lanark, 64/10 per ton ; to Stirling, 70/8 per ton ; to Dumfries, 
82/6 per ton ; to Aberdeen, 78/7 per ton. 
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FflSDlNO^STUm. 


Name of Feeding-Stoi'. 


liiBBoed Oeke (Home), 8 % Oil, 28 % Albutulnoide . 

,, (Kxpelier), 9% Oil, 80% Albuminoids ** . 

Cotton Seed Cake (Bgyptiau) (undecoriicated) (home made), 

22 % Albuminoids 

Decorticated Cotton Seed Cake, 48-50% Oil and Albumiiioida * 
Qronnd Nat Cake— 

Decorticated (Bxpellor), 48-50% Oil and Albuminoids * 

,, ,, 57-60 % Oil and Albuminoids ^ 

Palm Kernel Cako 
Rice Bran Meal ** 

White Bran, straight run . 

Red Bran, straight run 

Dried Oraiua X • 

Locust Beans (Kibbled) 

Maize .... 

.. ( Flaked) n . . 

Home Oats (Feeding) 

White Fish Meal, 4 % Oil, 64 % Albuminoids (at Aberdeen) 


4*5% 


J From 
I To 



Prices m^e for one-ton lots direct ex import quay or mill, unless otherwise stated. 

* Controlled iirioe. None available at this date. t Including Bags. I Bags extra. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MANURB8. 


Boki Mxals 


f I Genuine Bone Meal contains about 20 per cent Phosphoric 
J Acid equal to 43*7 per cent Tricalcium Phosphate, and 
j about 4 per cent Nitrogen. IfPhosphatesarelow, Nit^en 
V will be high, and conversely. 


Mixtukes and Compound 

Mamurcs 




To be valued according to the following units : Nitrogen, 9/10 ; 
Soluble Phosphoric Acid, 6/Pi ; Insoluble Phosphoric Acid, 
3/6 ; and Potash, 4/11 (from muriate). The value so 
arrived at will be the value at Leith or Glasgow, exclusive 
of the cost of mixing, bags and bagging, which may be 
taken on an average at about 30/- per ton. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR VALUING MANURES. 

Th« uuit used for tho valuation of aianurva ia the hundredth part of a 
ton, and as the results of analyses of manures are expressed in parts per 
hundred, the percentage of any ingredient of a manure when multiplied 
by the price of the unit of that ingredient represents the value of the 
quantity of it contaiue<i in a ton. 

As an example take muriate of potash ; a good sample (see p. 44) will 
be guaranteed to contain 60 per cent of oxide of potash. All potash 
manures are valued according to the amount of potash (oxide of potash) 

they yield, and muriate of potash yields 60 per cent of potash (K,0) 

60 units per ton ; and as a ton of muriate of potash costs £13, 13s., the 
price of the unit is the sixtieth part of that — viz., 4/6^. If on .analysis 
a sample of muriate of potash guaranteed to contain 60 per' cent of 
potash is found to contain only 56 per cent, the price per ton will be 
18/2 (four times 4/6^) less— viz., £12, 148. lOd. 

Similarly with all other manures, the price per uuit is derived from 
the price per ton of a sample of good material op to its guarantee, and 
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therefore the proper price per ton of a manure in found by multiplyiiig 
the price of ihe unit of the yaluable ing^ient by the percentage ae 
found by analyeie. If a manure contains more than one Taluable 
ingredienti the unit value of each ingredient is multiplied by its per- 
eentagCi and the values so found when added together give approxi* 
mately the price per ton of the manure. 

The commercial values of manures are determined by means of the 
Ukitb in the following manner ; — 

Take the results of analysis of the manure^ and look for the following 
substances : — 


Phosphates dissolved (or soluble phos- 
phoric acid) 

Phosphates uudissolved (or insoluble 
phosphoric acid) 

Total ^osphoric acid 

Nitrogen 

Potash 


No other items but these 
are to be valued* 


Should the results of analysis or the guarantee not be expressed in that 
way, the chemist or the seller shoula be asked to state the quantities 
in these terms. 

Suppose the manure is a superphosphate. The February price per unit 
of phosphoric acid in superphosphate (18 per cent grade) is 6/0|, and 
if a consignment contains 17 per cent soluble phosphoric acid it is valued 
thus — 

Soluble phosphoric acid. 17 times 6/0|, equal to £5, 2d. 4d. 

Insoluble phosphoric acid is not valued in a superphosphate. 

Suppose the manure is a compound fertiliser containing G per cent 
nitrogen, 8 per cent soluble pnosphoric acid, 1 per cent insolublo 
phosphoric acid, and 5 per cent potash. From the units given on p. 45 
for ** Mixtures and Compound Manures,’’ the value of this compound 
fertiliser is obtained as follows : — 


The value of the — 

Nitrogen will be . . . .£2190 per ton 

Soluble phosphoric acid will be . .204 „ 

Insoluble phosphoric acid will bo .0 3 5 „ 

Potash will be 1 4 7 „ 


£G 13 4 

The value of this manure will thus be £6, 13s. 4d. per ton, exclusive 
of the coat of mixing, bags and bagging, which may be taken on an 
average at about 30/- per ton. It will bo seen that the potash is valued 
on the assumption that it is derived from muriate. 

Note . — The units have reference solely to the Market Pricks of 
Makursb, and not to their AoRiotrLTURAL Values. 
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TABLE OF COMPENSATION VALUES FOB 1944. 


Table showino the Value op FsEDiNGhSTUFFS as Manues 

PEE TON, AND THE COMPENSATION VALUE PEE TON OF 

Food Consumed, based on the averaqe unit prices 

OF PEBTILISBBS FOE 1914. 

The following is a Table showing (under Section A) the average 
pi'Oi)ortious of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash present in the 
feediug-stulTs named. The Table also shows the value per unit of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and pi^tash, the prices ]>er unit being 
the value j)er unit for compound manuies prevailing for 1944. 
Under Section 11 of the Table is shown the compensation value 
per ton of food consumed for each of the feodiug-stufls named, 
based on the unit prices for 1944. Column (1) of Section II of the 
Table shows the value per ton recovered in dung; while the 
remaining two columns show the residual values per ton after one 
crop and two cro])8 have been removed. 

The residual value, after one ciop has been removed, is taken as 
one-half of the original residual value. Residual values, after one 
crop has bi-eii removed, are reduced by one-half after each crop. 
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BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT 

Conatdthig Botanist to the Society — (vacant). 

The Society has fixed the following Etcale of chargee for the 
examination of jdanis and seeds for the 6ona fide and in&vidual use 
and information of members of the Society (not being seedsmen), 
who are particularly requested, when applying to the Consulting 
Botanist, to mention the kind of examination required, and to 
quote its number as appearing in the imder toted Scale of Charges. 
The charge for examination must be paid at the time of application, 
anti the carriage or postage on all parcels must be prepaid. 


Scale of Charges for Examinations. 

1. A report on the purity, amount, and nature of foreign materials, 

and the germinating power of a sample of seed • .Is. 

2. Determination of the species of any weed or other plant, or of 

any vegetable parasite, with a report on its habits and the 
means for its extermination or prevention . • .Is. 

3. Report on any disease affecting farm crops . . .Is. 

4. Determination of the species of any natural grass or fodder 

plant, with a rej>ort on its habits and pasture or feeding 
value Is. 

The Consulting Botanist's Reports are furnished to enable members 
— ^purchaseis of seeds and com for agricultural or horticultural pur- 
poses — ^to test the value of what they buy, and are not to be used 
or made available for advertising or trade purposes by seedsmen or 
othorwiee. 


Purchase of Seeds. 

The purchaser should obtain from the vendor, by invoice or other 
writing, the proper designation of the seeds bought, with a guarantee 
of the percentage of purity and germination, and of its freedom from 
ergot, and in the case of clover, from the seeds of dodder or broom- 
rape. 

It is strongl}^ recommended that the purchase of prepared mixtures 
of seeds should be avoided. The different seeds should be purchased 
separately and mixed by the farmer : mixtures cannot be tested for 
germination. 


T}ie Sampling of Seeds. 

The utmost care should be taken to secure a fair and honest 
sample. This should be drawn from the bulk delivered to the pur- 
chaser, and not from the sample sent by the vendor. 
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When legal evidenoe ie required, tibe sample should be taken from 
the bulk, and placed in a sealed bag in the presence of a witness. 
Care should be taken that the sample and bulk be not tampered with 
after delivery, or mixed or brought in contact with any other sample 
or bulk. 

At least one ounce of grass and other small seeds should be sent, 
and two ounces of cereals and the larger seeds. When the bulk is 
obviously impure the sample should be at least double the amount 
specified. Grass seeds should be sent at least four weeks, and seeds 
of clover and cereals two weeks, before they are to be used. 

The exact name under which the sample has been sold and pur- 
chased should accompany it. 


ReperUng the Reaulte. 

The Report will be made on a schedule in which the nature and 
amount of impurities will be stated, and the number of days each 
sample has been under test, with the percentage of the seeds which 
have germinated. 

Kurd ** clover seeds, though not germinating within the time 
stated, will be considered good seeds, and their percentage separately 
stated. 

The impurities in the sample, including the chaS of the species 
tested, will be specified in the schedule, and only the percentage of 
the pure seed of that species will be reported upon ; but the Beal 
Value of the sample will be stated. The Beal Value is the combined 
l^ercentages of purity and germination, and is obtained by multiply- 
ing these percentages and dividing by 100 : thus in a sample of 
Meadow Fescue having 88 per cent purity and 95 per cent germina- 
tion, 88 multiplied by 96 gives 8360, and this divided by 100 gives 
83*6, the Real Value. 


Selecting Specimens of Plants. 

The whole plant should be taken up and the earth shaken from 
the roots. If possible the plants should be in flower or fruit. They 
must be packed in a light box, or in a firm paper parcel. 

Specimens of diseas^ plants or of parasites should be forwarded 
as fresh as possible. They must be placed in a bottle, or packed 
in tinfoil or oil-silk. 

All specimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying the 
nature of the information requir^, and stating any local circum- 
stanocs (soil, situation, &o.) which, in the opinion of the sender, 
would bo likely to throw light on the inquiry. 


NOTE.— Members are reminded that Seeds may now be tested at 
the Department of Agriculture for Scotland Seed testing 
Station. Samples should be addressed to T. Amderson, Esq., 
Seed-testing Station, East Oraigs, Corstorphine, Edinburgh. 
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PREMIUMS OFFERED 

1944 


GROUP I.— REPORTS. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

1. It is to be distinctly understood that the Society is not 
responsible for the views, statements, or opinions of any of the 
writers whose papers are published in the ‘ Transactions.’ 

2. All reports must be legibly written, and on one side of 
the paper only ; they must specify the number and subject 
of the Premium for which they are in competition ; they 
must bear a distinguishing motto, and be accompanied by 
a sealed letter, similarly marked, containing the name and 
address of the reporter — initials must not bo used. 

3. No sealed letter, unless belonging to a report found 
entitled to the Premium offered, or a portion of it, will be 
opened without the author’s consent. 

4. Reports for which a Premium, or a portion of a Premium, 
has been awarded, become the property of -the Society, and 
cannot be published in whole or in part, or circulated in 
any manner, without the consent of the Directors. All other 
papers will be returned to the authors if applied for within 
twelve months. 

6. The Society is not bound to award the whole or any 
part of a Premium. 

6. All reports must be of a practical character, containing 
the results of the writer’s own observation or experiment, 
and the special conditions attached to each Premium must 
be strictly fulfilled. General essays, and papers compiled 
from books, will not bo rewarded or accepted. Weights and 
measurements must bo indicated by the imperial standards. 

7. The Directors, before or aftor awarding a Premium, shall 
have power to require the writer of any report to verify the 
statements made in it. 

8. The decisions of the Board of Directors are final and 
conclusive as to all matters relating to Premiums, whether 
for Reports or at General or District Shows ; and it shall 
not be competent to raise any question or appeal touching 
such decisions before any other tribunal. 
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9. The Directors will welcome papers from any Contributor 
on any suitable subject, whether included in the Premium 
List or not ; and if the topic and the treatment of it are both 
approved, the writer may be remunerated and his paper 
published. 


Section 1.— THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGEICULTUltE. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. On any useful practice in Rural Economy adopted in 
other countries, and susceptible of being introduced with 
advantage into Scotland — ^The Gold Medal. To be lodged by 
1st November in any year. 

The purpose chiefly contemplated by the offer of this premium 
is to induce travellers to notice and record such particular 
practices as may seem calculated to benefit Scotland. The 
Report to be founded on jiersonal observation. 

2. Approved Reports on other suitable subjects. To be 
lodged by 1st November in any year. 


Section 2.— ESTATE IMPROVEMENTS. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. By the Proprietor in Scotland who shall have executed 
the most judicious, successful, and extensive Improvement — 
The Gold Medal, or Ton Pounds. To bo lo^ed by 1st 
November in any year. 

Shotild the successful Report he written for the Proprietor by 
his resident factor or farm mEUtiager. a Alinor Gold Medal 
will be awarded to the writer in addition to the Gold Medal 
to the Proprietor. 

The merits of the Report will not be determined so much by the 
mere extent of the improvements, as by their character 
and relation to the size of the property. The improve- 
ments may comprise reclaiming, draining, enclosing, plant- 
ing, road -making, building, and all other operations proper 
to landed estates. The period within which the operations 
may have been conducted is not limited, except that it 
must not exceed the term of the Reporter’s proprietorship. 

2. By the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who shall have 
reclaimed within the ton preceding years not less than forty 
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Mures of Waste Land — ^The Gold Medal, or Ten Pounds. To 
be lodged by Ist November in any year. 

3. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have reclaimed 
within the ten preceding years not less than twenty acres of 
Waste Land — ^The Gold Medal, or Ton Pounds. To be lodged 
by Ist November in any year. ‘ 

4. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have reclaimed not 
less than ten acres within a similar period — ^The Medium Gold 
Medal, or Five Pounds. To be lo^ed by 1st November in 
any year. 

The Reports in competition for Nos. 2, 3, and 4 may compre- 
hend such general observations on the improvement of 
waste lands as the writer’s experience may lead him to 
make, but must refer especially to the lands reclaimed — 
to the nature of the soil — the previous state and probable 
value of the subject — the obstacles opposed to its improve- 
ment — the details of the various operations — ^the mode of 
cultivation adopted — and the produce and value of the 
crops produced. As the required extent cannot be made 
up of different patches of land, the improvement must 
have relation to one subject ; it must be of profitable 
character, and a rotation of crops must have been concluded 
before the date of the Report. A detailed etatement of the 
expenditure and return and a certified measurement of the 
ground are requisite. 

6. By the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who shall have 
improved within the ton preceding years the Pasturage of not 
less than thirty acres, by means of top-dressing, draining, or 
otherwise, without tillage, in situations where tWage may be 
inexpedient — ^The Gold Medal, or Ten pounds. To be lodged 
by Ist November in any year. 

6. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have improved not 
less than ten acres within a similar period — The ]^nor Gold 
Medal. To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

Reports in competition for Nos. 6 and 6 must state the par- 
ticTilar mode of management adopted, the substances applied, 
the elevation and nature of the soil, its previous natural 
products, and the changes produced. 


Section 3.— HIGHLAND INDUSTRIES. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. The best mode of treating native Wool ; cleaning, card- 
big, dyeing, spinning, knitting, and weaving by hand in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland — Five Pounds. To be 
lo^ed by 1st November in any year. 
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Section 4.— MACHINERY. 

FOE APPROVED EEPOETS. 

To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 


Section 6.— FORESTRY. 

FOE APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. Oil Plantations of not less than eight years’ standing 
formed on deep peat-bog — ^The Medium Gold Medal, or Five 
Pounds. To bo lodged by 1st November in any year. 

The Premium is strictly applicable to deep peat or flow moss ; 
the condition of the moss previous to planting, as well as 
at the date of the Report, should, if possible, be stated. 

The Report must describe the mode and extent of the drainage, 
and the effect it has had in subsiding the moss — the trench- 
ing, levelling, or other preliminary ox)eratioDS that may 
have been performed on the surface— the mode of planting 
— ^kinds, sizes, and number of trees planted per acre — and 
their relative progress and value, as compared with planta- 
tions of a similar age and description grown on other soils 
in the vicinity. 
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GROUP II.— DISTRICT GRANTS. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh 12» which should be completed and 
returned on or before 1st NovsmbBf 1344-, in respect of a 
Grant commencing in the following year. 

Renewal of Grant. — ^Applications for ranewal of a particular 
Grant will be entertained only after the lapse of a specified interval 
of years (as undemoted) from the termination of the previous Grant, 
without prejudice, however, to the competency of applying in such 
intermediate years for a Grant in any other class. 

Glass. Interval. 

*1. Grants of £12 for Show Premiums for Horses, Cattle, 

Sheep, and Pigs ...... 4 years. 

2. Grants of £16 in respect of Stallions engaged for 

Agricultural purposes . . . . .3 years. 

*3. Grants of Silver Medals in aid of Premiums . . 2 years. 

4. Special Grants ....... — 

6. Grants of £10 to Federations of S.W.R.I. for Show 

or Exhibition Prizes . . . . . .2 years. 

• Note. — Grants under Classes 1 and 3 have hern suspended for the duration of 
the War, 


CLASS 1. 

LOCAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES— GRANTS OF £12 FOR 
SHOW PREMIUMS FOR HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, AND 
PIGS. 

Regulations. — See Vohuno fur ]94<) for Regulations and Rules 
of Competition. 

Grants suspended turouoiiout the War. — In January 1941 
the Directors agreed that it was undesirable for the Society to 
encoui'age the holding of Agricultural Shows during the War, and 
it was decided, accordingly, that all grants by the Society of money 
and medals in aid of Local Agricultural Shows be sus2)ended through- 
out the further duration of the War. 

The Societies entitled to grants at the end of the War on resumption 
of their Shows are detailed in the Volume tor 1941- 
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CLASS 2. 

HORSE ASSOCIATIONS — GRANTS OF £16 IN RESPECT 
OP STALLIONS ENGAGED FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 


Rkoui.attons, 1944. 

1. The Highland and Agricultural Society will make Grants to 
Horso Associations and oilier Societies in different districts engaging 
Stallions for agricultural purposes. The total sum expended by the 
Highland and Agricultural Society in such grants shall not exceed 
the sum of £210 in any ono year. 

{Note. — As a special provision this sum has been raised to £300 
for the year J944.) 

2. All applications must be at the instance of a Horse Association. 
Either tlie Convenor or the Secretary must be a member of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

3. Application of Grant. — The portion of the Grant to any one 
Association or Society shall not exceed the sum of £15 in any one 
year. It is intended that the Grant shall be used by the Association or 
Society for the purpose of enabling it to secure a better class of Stallion. 

4. Duration of Grant. — Tlie Grant will continue for throe con- 
secutive years. 

5. Registraiio^i of Stall iom . — The Grants will be available only for 
Stallions which, for the years to which the Grants apply, are 
registered in the Register of Certified Draught Stallions published 
by the Department of Agriculture for Scotland. (For information 
regarding tho Registration of Stallions, apply to the Secretary of 
the Department of Agricultui’e for Scotland, St Andrew’s House, 
Edinburgh, ) 

6. Engagement of Stallions. — In the event of a Horse not being 
engaged in any one year wdiilo the provisions of the Grant are in 
force, tho Grant made by tho Highland and Agricultural Society 
will cease. 

7. Report to he Submitted. — Forms of Report will bo furnished to 
tho Secretaries. Full details, as required, must bo given and tho 
completed Reports, duly signed and certified, must be lodged witli 
tho Secretary of tlio JJigliland and Agricultural Society as soon as 
possible, and lu uo case later than 1st November. These Reports 
are subject to tho apjiroval of tho Directors of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, against wdioso decision there shall bo no appeal. 
The grant will lapse if no Report is lodged by the due date. 

8. Payment of Grant. — Grants will be paid in l>ccoinbcr after the 
RepoHs have boon received anti found to bo m order and passed 
by the Booi-d of Directors. 
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9, Renewal of Orant. — ^An Association or Society which has received 
a Grant shall not be eligible to apply for a renewal of the Grant 
until after the expiry of three yecus from the termination of the 
previous Grant. In disposing of applications the Directors of the 
Highlcmd and Agricultural Society of Scotland shall keep in view 
the length of interval that has elapsed since making a previous 
Grant, giving priority to those Associations or Societies which have 
been longest without a Grant. 


Granii in 1944. 

3rd and Final Year— GRANT OF £15. 

1. Biooab and PbebIiES Cdydesdade Hobse - Breeding 

Association. 

Convener — ^Thomas Smith, Yeit Farm, Carnwath, Lanark. 
Secretary — James Noble, Oowanlea, Symington, Biggar, 
Lanarkshire. 

Granted 1942. 

2. Mid ARGYnii AanicunTUBAL Society. 

Convener — R. A. M. Cadzow, Ormsary, Lochgilphead, Argyll. 
Secretary — ^Major J. G. Mathieson, Ri-Cruin, Kilmartin, 
Lochgilphead, Argyll. 

Granted 1942. 


2nd Year— GRANT of £15. 

3. Brechin and District Horse-Breeding Society. 

Convener — Andrew N. Guild, Grosefield, Brechin. 

Secretary — Frederick A. Ferguson, Solicitor, Brechin. 
Granted 1943. 

4. Dumfries and District Horse-Breeding Association. 

(Convener — R. Dalziel, Rue, Auklgirth, 

Secretary — William J. Will, B.Sc., &c., Acrohead, Dumfries. 
Granted 1943. 

5. Dunbuane, Doune, and Caluander Horse-Breeding 

Society. 

Convener — R. W. Fairwoaiher, Estates Office, Blair Drum- 
mond, by Stirling. 

Secretary — G. Kerr Petrie, Mansfield, Doime. 

Granted 1943. 

6. Ross OF Muul Heavy TTorse-Breeiung Society. 

Convener — Donald MacDonald, Sheepknowe, Bum span. Isle 
of Mull. 

Secretary — W. R. MacDougall, Uisgean, Bunessan, Isle of 
Mull. ‘ 


Granted 1943. 
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7. SliAMANNAN DISTRICT AQBIOtTtTURAIj SOCIETY. 
Convener — David Dalgleish, Seafield, Falkirk. 
Secretary — ^Angus A. McLean, Duart, Slamannan. 
Granted 1943. 


l8t 7aar— OBANT of £16. 

8. Scottish Central Horse-Brebdino Association. 

Convener — 

Secretary — Mrs M‘Lay, Dunvegan, Causewayhead, Stirling. 
Granted 1944. 


GLASS 3. 

LOCAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES— GRANTS OF 
SILVER MEDALS IN AID OF PREMIUMS. 

Reotii-ations. — See Volume for 1940 for Regulations and Rules 
of Comjjetition. 

Grants suspended throughout the War. — In January 1941 
the Directors agreed that it was undesirable for the Society to 
encourage the holding of Agricultural Shows during the War, and 
it was decided, accordingly, that all grants by the Society of money 
and medals in aid of Local Agricultural Shows be suspended through- 
out the further duration of the Wcur. 

The Societies entitled to grants at the end of the War on resumption 
of their Shows are detailed in the Vohune for 1941. 


GLASS 4. 

SPECIAL GRANTS— 1944. 

(1) Annual. 

1. Northern Counties Arts and Gravts Society — ^£20. 

Convener — Miss Mackintosh of Raigmore, Raigmore, 
Inverness. 

Joint-Secretary — ^Mrs Mitford, Benyfield, Lentran, Inverness. 
Granted 1922. 

2. Scottish National Union or Aixotment Holders. 

£16 and 16 Medium Silver Medals to be offered ata Prises 
for best Allotments. 

Secretary and Treasurer — ^Miaa H. Thompson, 28 Stafford 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Granted 1927. 
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Grants Sttspbndbd. 

Various grants have been suspended for the further duration of 
the War (see reference under Class 1). The Societies, &c., entitled 
to grants at the end of the War, on resumption of their Shows or 
Competitions, are detailed in the Volume for 1941. 


CLASS 6. 

FEDERATIONS OF SCOTTISH WOMEN’S RURAL 
INSTITUTES— GRANTS OF £10. 

RSQUIiATIONS, 1944. 

1. The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland will 
provide annually a sum not exceeding £150 as special Grants to 
Federations of Scottish Women’s Rural Institutes. 

2. OrarU to Federationf £10. — ^The amount of the Grant to any one 
Federation shall not exceed the sum of £10 per annum. 

3. Duration of Grant. — ^The Grant will continue for two consecutive 
years. 

4. Disposal of Applications. — ^In disposing of applications for 
Grants, the Directors of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
shall keep in view the length of interval that baa elapsed since the 
expiration of the last Grant, giving priority to those Federations 
which have been longest off the list. 

5. Eligibility to Apply. — ^All applications must be at the instance 
of a properly constituted Federation of Institutes. 

6. Appiication of Grant. — ^The Graot of £10 shall not-be applied as a 
Grant-in-ald to the general funds of a Federation, but must be offered in 
the form of Prizes at any Show or Competition held under the auspices of the 
Federation. 

7. Announcement of Grant.— The offer of Prizes must be announced 
in the Prize List or Catalogue of the Show or Competition as presented by 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland,” or the amount of the 
Grant must be shown as a separate item of donation in the published state- 
ment of Accounts. 

8. Rules of Competition. — ^The Rules of Competition for the Prizes, 
the funds for which are derived from Grants of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, shall be such as are generally 
eziforoed in the case of Prizes offered from the Federation’s own funds. 

9. Report to be Submitted. — ^Forms of Report will be furnished to 
the Secretaries of Federations, and these must be completed and 
returned to the Society as soon as possible after the Show or 
Competition and in no case later than Ist November. These 
Reports are subject to the approval of the Directors of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society, against whose decision there 
shall be no appeal. All Reports must be signed and certified as 
marked on the Form. 

The Grant will lapse if no Report is lodged. 
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10* Payment oj Orani . — Payment of the Grant will be made in 
December after the Reports of the Awards have been received and 
found to be in order and passed by the Board of Directors. 

11. Renewal oJ Orani . — Federation which has received a Grant 
for two consecutive yecurs shall not be eligible to apply for a renewal 
of the Grant until after the expiry of two years from termination 
of the previous Grant. 


Grants in 1944. 


2iid Year. 

1. Dtjmpbiesshibe Federation. 

Convener — ^Mrs Graham, Mossknowe, Kirkpatrick-Fleming. 
Secretary — Mrs Forrester, Kilness, Dumfries. 

Granted 1939. (Grants in abeyance 1940, 1941, 1942, 
1943.) 

2. East Lothdean Federation. 

ConA)ener — ^Mrs Hay, Belton, Dunbar. 

Secretary — ^Mrs M'Kemmie, 2 Wemyss Place, Haddington. 
Granted 1938. (Grants in abeyance 1938, 1940, 1941, 

1942, 1943.) 

3. Midlothian Federation. 

Convener — Mrs Mercer, Southfield, Dalkeith. 

Secretary — Miss N. Scott Muir, 10 Silverknowos Loan, 
Davidson’s Mains, Edinburgh 4. 

Granted 1940. (Grants in abeyance 1940, 1941, 1943.) 

4. Mull, Isle of. Federation. 

Convener — ^Mrs Allan of Aros, Tobermory. 

Secretary — ^Mrs Cuninghamo, Linndhu, Tobermory. 

Granted 1939. (Grants in abeyance 1940, 1941, 1942, 

1943. ) 

5. Ross-shire Federation. 

Convener — ^Mrs Ross, East House, Portmahomack, Ross-shire. 
Secretary — ^Miss Margaret Rose, Inchrorie, Strathpefler. 

Granted 1939, (Grants in abeyance 1940, 1941, 1942, 
1943.) 

6. Stewartry of Kirkcudbright Federation. 

CoTwener — ^Mrs Jafie, Netherhall, Castle-Douglos. 

Secretary — ^Miss A. R. Parker, Balmakethe, C'astle-Douglas. 
Granted 1940. (Grant in abeyance 1940, 1942, 1943.) 
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GROUP III.— COTTAGES AND GARDENS, Ac. 

CLASS 6. 

LOCAL SOOIEl'IES, &o.— ORANTS FOR BEST-KEPT 
COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 


CLASS 7. 

LOCAL SOCIETIES, &o.— ORANTS OF MINOR SILVER 
MEDALS FOR BEST-KEPT COTTAGES AND GARDENS, 
GARDEN PRODUCE, POULTRY. AND HONEY. 


REGrTLATiONS. — See Volume for 1041 for Regulations and Rules 
of Competition. 

Gbants. — ^None of the Societies listed in 1941 held a Competition 
in that year. In the event of any Society holding a Competition in 
1944, the respective grants will be made available, as detailed in the 
Volume for 1941. 
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GROUP IV.— PLOUGHING, HOEING, AND 
LONG FARM SERVICE. 

1. MEDALS FOR PLOUQHINO COMPETITIONS. 

The Ploughing Medal will be given to the winner of the first 
Premium at Ploughing Competitions, provided a Report in the 
following terms on the official form is made to the Secretary, 
within one month of the Competition, by a Member of the 
Society. Forms of Report to be had on application. 

Note. Tractor Plowjhing CompetiUom, -ThoHO Competitions roforrof] origin* 
ally to Horso JrMoughiiig Mutchos. As from 1944 tlio Medals mI.'*o beeamo available 
for Tractor Ploughing Coiiipolitions, to which Kuloh 1-7 shall ajiply* 


FORM OF BBPORT. 

I, of , Member of the Highland 

and Agricultural Society, hereby certify that I attended the Ploughing 
Match of the Association at in the county 

of on the when plouglis 

competed ; of land wore assigned to i>ach, and 

hours wore allowed for the execution of the work* The sum of 
£ was awarded as follows : — 

[Here enumerate the names and designations of successful Competitors.'} 

BtJLSS OF OOMPBTmON. 

1. All Matches m\ist be at the instance of a Local Society or Plough- 
ing Association, and no Match at the instance of an individual, or 
confined to the tenants of one estate, will be recognised. 

2. Tlie title of such Society or Association, together with the name 
and addross of its Secretary, must be registered with the Secretary 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 8 Eglinton 
Crescent, i^inburgh. 

3. Not more than one Match in the same season can take place 
within the bounds of the same Society or Association. 

4. All reports must be lodged within one month of the date of the 
Match, and certified by a Member of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society who was present at it* 

5. A Member can report only one Match ; and a Ploughman 
cannot carry more than three Medals in the same season. 

6* To warrant the grant of the Medal, there must have been 12 
Ploughs in actual competition for the medal (i.e., in the particular 
doss for which the medal was offered) and not less than £3 awarded in 
Prizes by the Local Society. The Medal to be given to the winner 
of the prize. 

7. The Local Society or Ploughing Association shall decide what 
class of ploughs shall compete for the Medal, and if so agreed, may 
o£Eer it for competition to the class of plough most generally in use 
in the district. 
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8. The Local Society or Ooxnmittee may» if they desire* arrange to 
let each Ploughman have one person to guide the horses for the first 
two and the last two furrows, but in no case shall Ploughmen receive 
any other assistance, and their work must not be set up or touched 
by others. Attention should be given to the firmness and sufficiency 
of the work below, more than to its neatness above the surface. 

9. The Local Committee is required to fix the time to be allowed 
for ploughing the portion of land, and they are recommended that 
the time be at the rate of not more than fourteen hours per imperial 
acre on light land, and eighteen hours on heavy or stony land. 

Notb. — ^T he Attention of the Directors of the Society has frequently been 
drawn to certain irrogidarities which have oocurr^ in connection with 
the conduct of Ploughing Matchoe and the completion of the Reports 
thereon. Complaints have been made (a) that the allotted amount of 
ground has not been ploughed, within the sp^ified time, by the com* 
petitor awarded the first prize ; (6) that the Report sent to this Society 
has been si^ed bv a Member of the Society who was not present at the 
Match. It has to bo pointed out that any infringement of the above Rules 
by a Local Society or Ploughing Association will render that Society or 
Association liable, at the discretion of the Board of Directors, to be debarred 
from receiving the Society’s Medals. 


2. MEDALS FOR HOEING COMPETITIONS. 

The Minor Silver Medal will be given to the winner of the first 
Premium at Hoeing Competitions, provided a Report on the 
official form is made to the Secretary within a month of the 
Competition by a Member of the Society. Forms of Report to 
be had on application. 

BULBS OF COMPETITION. 

1. All Matches must be at the instcmce of a Local Society or Hoeing 
Association, and no Match at the instance of an individual, or con- 
fined to the tenants of one estate, will bo recognised. 

2. The title of such Society or Association, together with the 
name and address of its Secretary, must be registered with the 
Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot land, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 

3. Not more than one Match in the same season can take place 
within the boimds of the same Society or Association. 

4. All reports must be lodged within one month of the date of the 
Match, and certified by a Member of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society who wqb present at it. 

5. A Member can only report one Match ; and same Comj>otitor 
cannot cany more than three Medals in the same semon. 

6. To warrant the grant of the Medal there must have been twelve 
hoes in Competition, and not less than Three Pounds awarded in 
prizes by the Local Society or Association. The Medal to be given 
to the winner of the first prize. 

7. The time to be allowed to be decided by the local Committee, 
but in no case to exceed two hours for two drills of 100 yards each, 
the third drill being unoccupied, so that Competitors do not inter- 
fere with their neighbour’s work. 
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8. Competitors must finish their work as they go along — ^no turning 
back or after-dressing allowed. Hand-picking or transplanting shall 
be strictly prohibited. 

9. A Committee shcdl be appointed to watch the work, and any 
Competitor found transplanting or otherwise not complying with 
the Rules shall have his number withdrawn, and be debarred from 
receiving any prize which might otherwise have been awarded to him. 

Note. — ^Medals will be awarded under similar conditions for Com- 
petitions in hand-singling. 


3. CERTIFICATES AND MEDALS FOR LONG 
FARM SERVICE. 

Certificates and Silver Medals for long service will be awarded by the 
Society to farm servants, male or female, having an approved service 
in Scotland of not less than thirty years (not necessarily continuous) 
— (a) with one employer on the same or difierent holdings ; (b) on the 
sfiune holding with difierent employers. 

Special Certificates and Gold Medals are also awarded to farm 
servants, male or female, having an approved service in Scotland 
of not less than forty-five years (not necessarily continuous), on 
similar conditions of employment as the above. {Note . — The issue of 
Gold Medals has been temporarily siisj^ended for the further duration 
of the War.) 

Forms of Application are obtainable from the Secretary, 8 Eglinton 
Crescent, Edinburgh. 

War Service to count towards the time required for qualification, 
where farm servants have returned to same service or employment 
with same farmer or his family. 

The award is strictly confined to Farm workers, such as Plough- 
men, Cattlemen, and Shepherds. 

Domestic and House Servants and Estate workers, such as 
Foresters, Carters, Grooms, &c., are not eligible. 


Awards in 1943. 

The following received the Special Certificate (Gold Medal tem- 
porarily ^usj^nded) for service of forty -five years and over : — 

Cameron, Allan, 2 Ardery, Strontian. 

Paterson, William, Kirkchrist, Kirkcudbriglit. 

The following received the Silver Medal and Certificate for service 
of from thirty to forty-four years : — 

Brown, Thomas A., Blythe, Lauder. 

Cameron, Donald, Caun Cottage, Salen. 

Dalgleisli, Robert, West Middles, Lilliesleaf . 

Dickson, Fr€mois, Larriston, Newcastleton. 

Douglas, Walter, Muirhouse, Stow. 

(ieddes, James, Newmill of Balgavies, Forfar. 
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Oillies, Alexander, Coultoon, Port Charlotte* 
Groggan, John, Balmangan, Kirkcudbright* 
Hunter, James R*, Ballindarg, Forfar* 

Hutchison, Annie F., Kirkoswald, Maybole. 
LfOthian, Bavid F., Blythe, Lauder. 

McCulloch, William, 13 Main Road, Whitletts, Ayr. 
M'Henzie, William, Murrayshall, Cambusbarron. 
McMillan, JDugald, Garvalt, Glenbarr, Taurbert. 
M^Quat, Fdward, Eastertoun, Stow. 

Murray, Nancy, 3 The Yard, Linstock, Carlisle. 
Oliver, Thomas, Calton, Cumnock. 

Patterson, Peter, Faughhill, Melrose. 

Riddell, Alexander, Falahill, Heriot. 

Ross, John, Millcraig, Alness. 

Scott, John F., Bowerhouse, Lauder. 
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MEMBERS ADMITTED SINCE THE LIST WAS 
PUBLISHED IN APRIL 1943. 

ARRANGED ACCORDING TO SHOW DISTRICTS. 

(Eleoted 3bd June 1943 and 6th Jandabt 1944.) 


I.— GLASGOW DIVISION 


ARGYLL 

Admitted 

1M4 Brown, A.. Hargreaves, of Ardlussa, 
Isle of Jnra 


AYR 

1944 Kerr, David, Newhouse Farm, Kilbirnie 

1944 Logan, Hngli A., Meikle Mosside, Kil- 
marnock 

1944 Logan, James, Meikle Museide, Kil- 
marnock 

J048 Thom, Charles L., B.Sc,, The Hannah 
Dairy Research Institute, Kirkhill, 
Ayr 


LANARK 

1943 Ireland, William (Fleming A Co.)y 

31 Robertson Street, Glasgow 

1944 Kirkwood, R. D. B., 6 Cunninghame 

Hoad, East Kilbride 

1943 Slater, John (Fleming A Co,), 81 Robert- 
son Street, Glasgow 

1943 Stevenson, A. K., Secretary, Royal 
Scottish Automobile Club, Blytbs- 
wood Square, Glasgow 


RENFREW 

1948 Donald, George Graham, 22 Hamilton 
Avenue, Pollokshlelds, Glasgow 


2.— PERTH 


ANGUS 

1944 Csntlay, William John, B.Sc. (Agric.), 

13 Charles Street, Forfar 
1944 Dunn, Robert, MuirhouHaK of Airlie, by 

Kirriemuir I 

1944 Murdie, T. Lawrie, Baggerton, Forfar 


FIFE 

1943 Clark, Alexander William, Strathore 
House, Thornton 

1943 Howie, John, Newton, Wortnit 

1944 Inglis, Thomas Fleming, Dalachy Farm, 

Aberdour 


DIVISION 


1943 Leadbetter, Archibald Scotland, Leden 
Urquhart, Gatoside 

1948 M ‘Clung, S., Balquhomery, Leslie 
1948 M'Lullich, Donald, Craighead, Crail 

1943 Melville, Harry W., Balmullo House, 

Leuchars 

1944 Morison, W. Walker, Falfield, Cupar 
1943 Samson, Charles F., Downfleld, Lady- 

bank 

1943 Spence, Robert A., Dunbog, Newburgh 

PERTH 

1944 M‘TntoRh, William Whitehead, William- 

Htoii, Maddeity, Crieff 


3.— STIRLING DIVISION 


PERTH 

(Stiriing Show District) 

1944 Somerville, Charles William, Inverard 
ran, Ciianlnrich 


STIRLING 

1944 Clark, Miss Mairi D., Roughcraig, 
Lennox town 

1944 Gordon, Leslie C., Bedding Road, Pol- 
mont 


1944 Hunter, Alexander, Brightons, Polniont 
1944 Jones, J. C. Bruce, Gleubervie, Larbert 
1944 MacNaughton, Ronald Reginald, Y.8., 
6 Victoria Place, Stirling 
1918 Millar, John M., Prospeclhill, Falkirk 
1948 Millar, Miss Margaret, Prospecthill, 
Falk irk 

1948 Millar, Robert M., 2 Oswald Street, 
F&l Ic ii*lc 

1943 Miller, William D., Viewforth,” Airth 

1944 Paterson. George, Springkerse, Stirling 
1944 Spark, James G., 29 Burnhead Road, 

Larbert 
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4.— EDINBURGH DIVISION 


^ ^ EAST LOTHIAN 

Admitted 

1944 Fortune, Tliornfts H., Stoneypath 
Tower, Haddington 

1943 Lambert, Charles, Jim., Whitekirk 
Newmaius, North Berwick 

1943 Lambert, Charles David, Whitekirk 
Newmains, North Berwick 

1943 M‘Nicol, John Hamilton, Castleton, 
North Berwick 

1943 Miller, Hugh White ford, West Fortune, 
Drem 

1943 Miller, James, Brora, Drein 

1948 Niven, Alexander, Lawhead, Pre.qton- 
kirk 

1943 Wat.son, Rupert, Fenton Barns, Drem 


mid-lothian 

1944 Darling, Sir William V , 49 Northum- 
berland Street 

1944 Foggie, Angus, D.So., M.U.C.V.S.. 

Moredun Institute, Gilmcrlon 
1943 Greig, Alastair, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.K., 
5S Kirkbrae, Libeiion 
1943 Harbour, H. K., B.A., M.R.C.V.H., 
JSdin burgh and East of Scotland 
College of Agriculture, i:i George 
Siiuare 

1943 Kay, William (William Kay h Sons), 
19 South Bt David Street 

1943 M‘Ewen, A. D., D,8c., M.R.C.V.S., 

Moredun Institute, Gilmerton 

1944 Martin, Hugh LeBlic, c/o Thorburn, 

46 Strathearn Road 

1943 Martin, James D., 25 Charteiliall Hoad 
lPt4 Sellar, Thomas, Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland College of Agriculture, 
13 Gcoigc S(|uaic 


5.— ABERDEEN DIVISION 


ABERDEEN 

1914 Peter, William Ohaile^i, Thorneybank, 
Rothieiioruian 

1944 Smith, Frederick K., 64 Carden Place 
194 4 Smith, Ronald H. (j., 54 ('arden Place 

1943 Stewart, A. B., B.Sc. , Pli. D., Macaulay 

lu.stitute for Soil Kcscarcli, Craigic- 
buckl 

ANGUS 

(Eahtkrn DisniK'T) 

1944 Baillie, J. Lindsay, Little Fithic, Par- 

nell, by Brechin 

BANFF 

1944 Allan, Edward J., Noith Sandiaw, 

Band' i 


! 1944 Cameron, Bobert, Beecblank, Koidycc, 

' Pi»rt''0) 

1944 Cuiric, James !>., Chine, Cullen 
1944 Davidson, James A., Culbeuclily, Banff 
19 44 Fergussim, Majoi J L. S , Tocihills, 
Banff 

1944 Johnson, Aithui II., O.B.K , 95 High 
Street, Abel lour 

1944 Peter, William, Oidciis, Band 
1944 Young, Oeorgt H , AriailonI Mains, 
Buckie 

1944 Yoiingson, John, T ady^lnidgc Farm, 
Hantf 


KINCARDINE 

1944 Bi 'UNK’iT, Maior-Gencral Sir James 
L. O,. Bart., C.B., C.M G., . 1 Leys, 
Crathes Castle, Crathes 


6— DUMFRIES DIVISION 

DUMFRIES 1943 Stewart, James, Hall Dyke.s, Lo<‘kci hie 

1943 Little, William, (^leughfoot, Bealtock 

1944 Millar, Lieut. -Colonel John Smith, 

c/o John 8. Millar & Son, 91 High 
Street, Annan 


7.— INVERNESS DIVISION 


INVERNESS 

1944 Barclay, Marshall Lindsay, Inland 
Revenue Valuation Office, 58 High 
Street, Inverness 

1948 Clark, J. Alasdair, Loch Leven Hotel, 
Onich 


MORAY 

1944 Ritson, F. A., 117 High Street, Elgin 

ROSS AND CROMARTY 

1944 Ro])ner, Mrs M. Forbes, Aldie, Tain 
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8 .— BORDER DIVISION 

EMBKACINO THF 

COUNTIICS OF BERWICK (includinq tub town of BERWICK-UPON- 
TWEED), PEEBLES, ROXBURGH, AND SELKIRK. 

BERWICK ROXBURGH 

1M3 YoniiK, Ocorge, Fogoiig, Duns ^Jedburgh^'’“‘“‘ 

lt»44 Andorbon, William Smith, Millheugh, 
PEEBLES Je.lburgh 

1944 Bogusz, Edward, 99 Nortligate, Peebles 
1D43 Brown, Jolin, Bennington, Peebles 


ENGLAND AND WALES 

1913 Dawfton, .T. R., Britibli Hopes Ltd., 1944 Reid, John, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.8.M., 
Snndeiland 10 Osterley Road, Islewoith, Middle- 

1943 Dennis, Frank Wldtworth, of Frampton sex 

Hall, by Boston, Lines. 
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Abstract of Accounts, 172. ' 

Accounts, Annual, 170 ; Submitted to 
General Meeting, 189. [ 

Agricultural Education : Report a on | 
Examination held in 1943, 188; i 
Regulat ions and Syllabuft, Appendix, 
16. 

Agricultural Examinations for 1944, 
Date of. Appendix, 15, 18. 

Agricultural Journalists, Guild of; 
Grant of £10, 10^. rei om mended 
for Educational Activities, 178; 
Confirmed, 179. 

Agricultural Policy Committee, Minute 
submitted and approved, 1 

Agricultural Research in Scotland in 
1043: Institute of Animal Gen- 
etics, University of Edinburgh, 62 ; 
Animal DisoascH Research Associa- 
tion, 62 ; Rowott Research Insti- 
tute, 63 ; Scottish Plant Breeding 
Station, (»4 ; Hannah Dairy Research 
Institute, 66 ; Ma<‘aulay Institute 
for Soil R^'seari h, 67 ; Edinburgh 
and East of Scotland College of | 
Agriculture, 68 ; North of Scotland 
College of Agriculture, 70; We'*! of | 
Scotland Agricultural College, 71 ; | 
Ro\al (Dick) Veterinary College, 73. 

Agricultural Statistics, 160. 

Alexander, J. W., M.V.O,, nominated 
for Vacancy on Board of Directors, 
184 : Elected. 189. 

AnalyhO« for Members during 1943, by 
J)r .7. F. Tocher, 84. 

Animal Diseases Researcli Absofiation: I 
Major R. F. Brobner appointed a I 
SiKJcial Director on the Board, 177; ! 
Grant of £200 recommended, 178 ; 
Confirmed, 179 ; Approved, 187. 

Argyll Naval Fund : Accounts, 174 ; 
Submitted, 190. 

Artificial Insemination; Letter from 
Department of Agriculture for Scot- 
land submitted, 182; Major R. F. 
Brebner and Mr Finlay MacGillivray 
appointed the Society’s representa- 
tives on Advisory Committee 
appointed by the D.O.A.S., 182; 
Proceedings in regard to, 184. 

Barley, Prices of, for 1943, 160. 

Board Meetings, Proceedings at, 177- 
185. 


Botanical Department, Appendix, 50. 

Brobner, Major R, F., appointed a 
Special Director on the Board of the 
Animal Diseases Research Associa- 
tion, 177 ; re-elected Chairman of 
Board of Directors for 1943-44, 181; 
Congratulations conveyed to, on 
receiving the Honour of O.B.E., 184. 

Cameron. A. E., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. : 
Insect Pests of 1943, 37. 

Cameron of Lot hiel, K.T., Sir Donald 
W., recommended as President of 
the Society, in place of The Duke of 
Portland, deceased, 180. 

Castleton, Easeie, Demonstration and 
Exhibition of New Implements at, 
April 1944, 96. 

Cereal and other Crops of Scotland for 
1943, 128. 

Chairman of Board, Major R. F. 
Brebner re-elect od, 181. 

Chemical Department, Appendix, 39. 

(’oinniit tees for 1943-44, Appendix, 8. 

(’ompensaiion Values: Table showing 
the value per ton of Fooding-stufls a'^ 
Manure, &c., A])pentlix, 47. 

Cottages and Gardens ; Premiums 
offered in 1944, Appendix, 62. 

t^owan, Alexander, Death of, 183. 

(Tops of Scotland, Cereal and other, 
for 1943, 128. 

Cimningliam, Dr A., The Utilisation of 
Surplus Straw , 11. 

Dairy Department : Regulations and 
Syllabus of Examination, Appemlix, 
26. 

Dairy Examination for 1944, Date of. 
Appendix, 15, 29. 

Deaths of — 

Cowan, Alexander, 183. 

Hodge, William, 179. 

Portland, The Duke of, K.G., 178. 
Sharp, T. Mercer, 180. 

Sharpe, Major Robert W., C.B.E., 
183. 

Demonstration and Exhibition of New 
Implements, Castleton,* Ea66ie> 
Angus, April 1944, 96. 
j Directors for 1943-44, Appendix, 6. 

I Directors, Representatives on other 
Bodies, Appendix, 12. 
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Index. 


DiHtrict Compoiitionfi : Awards in 1 943, 
169 ; Premiums offered in 1944, 
Appendix, 56. 

District Grants, Appendix, 56. 

Dogs, Control of Military Camp : 
Letter to bo written to the D.O.A.S. 
requesting at tout ion to the matter, 
178. 

Di^ Stone Dyking, by Colonel F. 
Kainsford-Hannay, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


Edinburgh Corn Market, Grain Table.s 
for 1943, 160. 

Edu'^ation Committee, names of Major 
R. W. Sharpe and Mr James Patou 
added to, 177 ; Minute of Meeting 
read and approved, 179. 

Education in iSootland, Advisory 
Council on. Society invited to submit 
views, 177 ; Comraittoo decided not 
to submit views, 179. 

Empire Exhibition, Glasgow, 1938 : 
Refund of £25 received from the 
Society’s guarantee of £1000, 180. 

Entomological Department, Appendix, 
37 . 

Essays and Report'^, Appendix, 52. 

Establishment for 1943-44, Appendix, 6. 

Examinations, Dates of, Appendix, 15, 
18, 29. 

Farm Buildings, Post-war : Letter 
from the Secretary of a Committee 
appointed by the Secretary of State 
fexr S^'otland, .-^ubinitted ; Agreed 
that the Society give evidence, and 
Special Committee appointed, 182 ; 
Minute of Meeting submitted and 
approved, 185. 

Feeding-stuff s, Prices of, 1944, Appen- 
dix, 44 ; Table showing tlie value per 
ton of, as Manure, Appendix, 47. 

Fertilisers: I’riios of, season 1914, 
Appendix, 44. 

Finance ; Proceedings in regard to, 
178, 182, 185 ; Report to General 
Meeting, 189. 

Funds, State of the, 170. 

General Meetings, Proceedings at, 186- 
192. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland S.P.C.x^.. : 
Grant of £10 approved, 187. 

Glasgow Veterinary College, Grant of 
£150 recommended, 178 ; Confirmed, 
179; Approved, 187. 

Grain, Prices of, for 1943, in Edinburgh 
Corn Market, 160. 

Grants to Local Societies, 191. 

Hannay, see Rainsford-Hannay. 

Harwood, W. A., D.Sc. : The Weather 
of Scotland in 1943, 160. 

Highland and Agricultural Society: 
Procedings, 177 ; Constitution, Ap- 
pendix, 3 ; Privileges of members. 
Appendix, 4; Establishment, Ap- 
pendix, 6 ; Meetings, Appendix, 14. 


Highland Reel and Strathspey Society, 
Grant of £50, 180 ; Approved, 187 ; 
Additional Grant of £25 recom- 
mended, 180; Approved, 187. 

Hill Sheep Subsidy : Report to General 
Meeting, 192 ; Tho Chairman reported 
attendance at Conference, 192. 

Hodge, William, Death of, 179. 

Hoeing Competitions, Regulations for. 
Appendix, 64. 

Hope, James, East Bams, Dunbar : 
Report of Conference on Inspection 
of Growing Crops of I*otatoes sub- 
mitted, 177. 

Insect Pest s of 1943, by A. E. Cameron, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 37. 

Local Societies, Grants to, 1943, 169. 

Long Service Certificates and Medals, 
Regulations, Appendix, 66 ; Awards 
in 1943, Appendix, 65. 

MacGilHvray, Mr Finlay, of Aldie, 
Tain, nominated as an Extraordinary 
Director in place of Mr T. G. WiKon, 
resigned, 180. 

Manure, Table showing the value |)er 
ton of Feeding-stuff s as, Appendix, 
47. 

Manures, Instructions for Valuing, 
Appendix, 46. 

Master of Works: Termination of 
Appointment of Henry Kaeside, 185. 

Medals, l*loughing. Regulations for. 
Appendix, 63. 

Meetings, Proceedings at Board and 
General, 177-192. 

Meetings, Regulations regarding, Ap- 
I^ndix, 14. 

Meiklo, Robert W., nominated for 
Vacancy on Board of Director*-, 184 ; 
Elected, 3 89. 

Members Admitted since Publn ation 
of List in April 1943, Appendix, 67. 

Members, Analyses for, during l‘»43, by 
Dr J. F. Toedter, 84. 

Members, Privileges of. Appendix, 4. 

Milk Records, ])y James A. Taiorson, 
76. 

National Diploma in Agruulture: 
Report on Examinations, 188; 
Regulations and Syllabu'-, Aj>pcndi\, 
16 ; Successful Candidates in 1943, 
Appendix, 24. 

National Diploma in Dairying : Report 
on Examination, 191 ; Regulations 
and Syllabus, Appendix, 26 ; Success- 
ful Candidates in 1943, Appendix, 
34. 

New Implements, Demonstration and 
Exhibition of, at Castlotoii, Eassie, 
Angus, April 1944, 96 ; Demonstra- 
tions Proposed, 182 ; Proceedings 
regarding, 186. 

New Members, 186, 189 ; Appendix, 67. 

Oats, Prices of, for 1943, 100. 
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Oflfice -bearers, 1943-44, } Election of, 
186. 

Orr, Sir John Boyd: The Probable 
Effects on British Agriculture of 
the Recommendations of the United 
Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, 1. 

Paterson, James A. : Milk Records, 
76. 

Pat on, James, Kirkness, Gloncraig : 
Report of Conference on Insj^ection 
of Growing Crops of Potatoes sub- 
mitted, 177 ; Appointed to Educa- 
tion Committee, 177. 

Pests, Insect, of 1943, by A. E. 
Cameron, M.A.. D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 37. 

Plougliing Compotition.s, Regulations 
for, Appendix, 63. 

Portland, The Duke of, K.G., Death of, 
178. 

Post-war Agriculture, Memorandum by 
the Board of Directors, 88 ; Chair- 
man’s Report, 191 ; Memorandum 
by Special Committee, submitted 
and discussed ; decided to print 
and publish the Memorandum, 180 ; 
Submitted and approved, 181 ; 
Report to General Mecling, 188. 

Potatoes, Inspection of Growing Crops 
of : Reports of Conference submitted 
by Mr James Pat on and Mr James 
Hope, 177. 

Premiums awarded in 1943, 168 ; 

Offered in 1944, Appendix, 52. 

Prices of Grain for 1943, 160. 

Prices of Sheep, 161. 

Prices of Woo], 165. 

Privileges of Members, Appendix, 4, 

Proceedings at Board Mootings, 177- 
185. 

Proceedings at General Meetings, 186- 
192. 

Raeside, H., Ma.-.tcr of Works: Ter- 
mination of Appointment , 185. 

Rainfall Records for 1943, 159. 

Rainsford-Hanna> , C.M.G., D.S.O. 

(\>lonel K,, Dry Stone Dyking, 23. 

KocommendHtions of the United 
N^itions Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, by Sir John Boyd Orr, 1. 

Records, Milk, })v Jame's A. Paterhon, ■ 
76. « 

Red Cross Agriculture Fimd, see Scot- 
tish Rod Cross Agriculture Fund, 

Rejiresontat ivos appointed on other 
Bodies, Appendix, 12. 

Research in Scotland, Agricultural, in 
1943, 62. 

Royal Scottish Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution : Grant of £100 recoin- | 
mended, 183 ; Confirmed, 184 i 
Approved ,189. 

Scionee, Reports by Chemist, 188, 
192. 


Scotland, Agricultural Research in, in 
1943, 62. 

Scotland, Cereal and otlier Crops of, 
for 1943, 128. 

Scottish Agricultural Oiganisalion 
Society : Grant of £100 recom- 

mended, 183; Confirmed, 184; Ap- 
proved, 189. 

Scottish Association of Young Farmers’ 
Clubs : Grant of £50 recommended, 
180. 

Scottish Red Cross Agriculture Fund : 
Fourth Annual Refiort, 105 ; Pro- 
ceedings in regard to, 178, 179, 181 ; 
Reports to General Meetings, 187, 
190. 

Scottish Society for the I*re vent ion of 
Cruelty to Animals: Grant of £10 
approved, 189. 

Sharp, T. Mercer. Death of, 18(). 

Sharpe, Major R. W., appointed to 
Education Committee, 177 ; Con- 
gratulations conveyed to, on receiv- 
ing Hio honour of C.B.E., 179 ; 
Death of, 183, 

Sheep, Prices of, 161. 

Show Plant : Insurance incroahcd, 183. 

State of the Funds, 170. 

Statistics, Agricultural, 160. 

Stirton, John : Scottish Red Cross 
Agriculture Fund : Fourth Annual 
Report, 105. 

Straw, The Utilisation of Surplus, by 
Dr A. Cunningham, 11. 

Swill, Treatment of: Letter from the 
Scottish Shortliorn Breeders' As^ocia- 
tion submitted, 177: Report to 
General Meeting, 187. 

Tocher, Dr J. F. : Anfdyses for Meni- 
bers during 1943, 84. 

‘ Transa^dion^ ’ : TYoceeding*^ in regard 

to, 182, 185. 

United Nuti >ns Conferem c on Ft)od 
and Agncultuio, The Probable 
Effects on British Agriculture of the 
Recommendations ot the, by Sir 
John Boyd Orr, 1. 

Utilisation of Surplus Straw, The, by 
Dr A. Cunningham, 11. 

Vacancies on Board of Director.'>, 184, 
189. 

Veterinary Department : Medals, Ap- 
I>endix, 37. 

Weather of Scotland in 1943, by 
W. A. Harwood, D.S<‘., 150. 

Wheat, Prices of, for 1943, 100. 

Wool, Pnce.s of, 165. 

Wilson, T. G., congratulations c(»n- 
veyed to, on receiving the Honour of 
Knighthood, 184, 

Young Farmers' Clubs, Scottish 
Association of : Grant of £60 recom- 
mended, 180. 
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HiGHLUD UD iGBICOLTUm Socim OF ScOTLUD 

FOUNDED 1784 

PnivilegM of Maitibars 

Members of the Society are entitled — 

7, To receive a free copy of the ‘ Tranaactione ' annually, 

2, To apply for District Premiums that may be offered, and for Long 
Service Awards for Agricultural Employees, 

B, To report Ploughing Matches for Medals that may be offered, 

4, To Free Admission to the Shows of the Society. 

6, To reduced rates for exhibits in the Society's Shows,* 

6. To have Manures and Feeding^Stuffa analysed at reduced fees. 

7. To have Insect Peats and Diseases affecting Farm Crops inquired into. 

5, To Attend and Vote at General Meetings of the Society, 

9, To Vote for the Election of Directors, Ac., Ac. 

Anailyaia of Maiiut*as and Feadind-Stuffa 

This scale of fees applies only to Members whose subscriptions are not in arrears. 

The Fees of the Society’s Chemist for Analysis made for Members of the Society 
shall, until further notice, be as follows 

(1) The determination of one ingredient in a single sample of a manure 

or of a feeding-stuff , . , . . . * 35 . 6d. 

(2) The determination of two ingredients in a single sample of a 

manure or of a feeding-stuff ...... .SS. 

(3) The complete analysis of a sample of a manure or of a feeding-stuff 10s. 

These charges apply only to analyses made for agricultural purposes, and for the 

sole and private use of Members of the Highland and Agricultural Society 

who are not engaged in the manufacture or sale of the substances analysed. 

If the sample represents a substance bought under a guarantee, and, if it is 
found to be notably deficient, the Consulting Chemist will communicate with the 
vendor and endeavour to obtain a satisfactory settlement for the buyer. 

The Society’s Chemist also supplies valuations of manures, according to the 
Society’s scale of units, in cases in which the cash price asked by the seller 
accompanies the sample. 

Chemist. — Mr J. F. Tocher, D.Sc., LL.D., F.I.C., Crown Mansions, 41^ 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 

Reports on the Animal Enemies of Crop Plants and 
Uve Stock (Includind Poultry) 

The Consulting Zoologist is prepared to send a Report to any Member of 
the Society on damage to or diseases of plants and animals due to animal agency 
(Insects, Mites, Worms, Snails, Slugs, Birds, and the Smaller Mammals). The 
charge for examination and report has been fixed at 2s. 6d., which should be paid 
at the lime of application, and the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. 

Zoologist. — Mr A. E. Came’ron, M.A., D.Sc., University of Edinburgh, 
10 George Square, Edinburgh. 

Objects and Usefulness of the Society 

The Society devotes the whole of its resources to promoting the interests of the 
Agriculture of Scotland and allied industries. 

The scope of the Society’s work, beyond its great Annual Show, is indicated 
so far in the foregoing brief statement of the privileges of Members. Much is 
done, however, in addition to all this. 

The Society makes grants of money and medals to a large number of Local 
Farming, Horticultural, and other Societies. 

In conjunction with the Royal Agricultural Society of England, it holds annual 
examinations, and grants Diplomas in Agriculture. In conjunction with that 
Society and the British Dairy Farmers Association, it holds annual examinations, 
and grants Diplomas in Dairying. 

The Society avoids questions of political controversy, but in other public 
matters of practical concern to Agriculture it seeks to guard and -promote, 
by every means in its power, the welfare of all interested in the Agriculture of 
Scotland. 

The influence and usefulness of the Society depend mainly upon its strength in 
membership. The Members, through the Directors whom they elect, have the 

* Firms are not admitted as Members; but if one partner of a firm becomes a Member the 
firm is allowed to exhibit at Members’ rates. 



practical control of the affairs of the Society. The stronger the body of Members^ 
the greater will be the usefulness of the Society. It will therefore be to both 
their own and the public advantage if all who are interested in Agriculture, and 
who are not already enrolled, should at once become Members of the Society. 

Election of Membera 

Candidates for admission to the Society must be proposed by a Member, and 
are elected at the half-yearly General Meetings in January and June. It is not 
necessary that the proposer should attend the Meeting. 

Conditions of Membership 

Higher Subset iptton , — The ordinary annual subscription is 3s. 6d., and the 
ordinary subscnplion for life-membership is ^12, 12s. ; or after ten annual pay- 
ments have been made, £7, 7s. 

Lower Subscription. — Proprietors farming the whole of theii own lands, whose 
lental on the Valuation Roll does not exceed ;£500 per annum, and all Tenant- 
Faimers, Secretaries or Treasureis of Local Agricultural Associations, Factors 
resident on Estates, Land-Stewards, Foresters, Agiicultural Implement Makers, 
Grain, Seed and Manure Meichants, Agricultural Auctioneers, Cattle Dealers 
and Veterinary Suigeons, none of tliein being also owners of land to an extent 
exceeding ^500 per annum, and such other persons as, in respect of their official 
( r other connection with Agriculture, the Board of Directors may consider eligible, 
aie admitted on a subscription of 10s. annually, which may be redeemed by one 
payment of £7^ 7s., and aftei eight annual pa>ments of los. have been made, 
a Life SubscnptioM imy be purchased for ^5, 5s., and after tw'elve such pay- 
ments, foi ;^3, 3s.* 

* It niu«»t be state<i, on 1)thalf of Candidates claiming to be abniittd at the T.owci Kate, los , 
under which of the .ibove designations they are entitled to be achritted at that rate. 

According to the Chaitei, a Member who has not objected to his election, on 
the same being intiiiiated to him by the Sc^retaiy, cannot retire until he has 
paid, in annual subscriptions or otherwise, an amount equivalent to a life 
composition. 

Members aie requested to fill in the names and acMi esses of Candidates they 
have to piopose, stating whether the Candidates should be on the 3s 6d, 
c»r los. libt, and return this Schedule to the Secretary, Mr John S rim on, 
No. 8 Eglintoii Crescent, Edinburgh 12. 

Namfs and Addresses of Candida rts 


iVarne 

* Occupation 
Add? ess 


County 

Hame 

* Occupation 
Addtess 


County 

* Must be filled n where Candidate claims to be eligible under the lower or xos. rale of 
Subscription 

Sr^natute of Ptoposer 
Address 

Date 1944 

Sobscriptlop shoald not be sent until notice of election Is received. 

Next election of Members will take place tn January 1945. 


State whether 
on fly ^s. 6d, 
or 10 s list 




THE 

Clydesdale bank 

LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED 1838 

Capital .... £5^,000 

Reserve Surplus Fund - £2,OSO,O0O 
Deposits ... - £59,494,70^ 

Head Office: 

30 ST VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 

ANDREW MITCHELL, G«n«ra/ Manager. 

Chief Edinburgh OHice: 29 GEORGE STREET. 

William M. Swah.\ - . > 

Alkx. W. Howitt, ] Joint Managers. 

LONDON OFFICES: 

City Office: 30 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.2 
Piccadilly Circus Branch: 31 REGENT STREET. S.W.1 

200 BRANCHES 




Complete Service offered for the handlings 
of all classes of Bcuxking business. 

Savings Accounts bearing Diterest can 
be opened at any branch. Home Safes 
can be obtained on application. 

A ffihated to MIDLAND BANK with over iSoo Branches. 



Simplified 

FARM 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Also: - 


PINWibPIE’S 

W’dl'known, widely-used publieetion, inoluding 
both Cash and Analysis sections. Completely 
up-to-date. Piraotioal, adaptable system covering 
all normal farm book-keeping. Full working 
instructions and specimen page. Commence any 
month. Price 14/8. By Post 15/3. 


’s simplified Farm Wages Book . 

PriM. 

5/3 

BwPoU. 

5/10 

Attested Herd Register . 

6/1 

6/8 

Calf Register .... 

6/1 

6/8 

Record of Movement of Animate 

1/3 

1/6 

Tractor, Fuel Record . 

3/1 

3/5 

_ Farm Employee’s Contract of 
Engagement Forms. Book of 26 

3/1 

3/5- 

Supplementary Petrol Log Book 

1/- 

1/3 


All sent C.O.I>. if desired, seven days’ approval. 

ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO. 

Printers and Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland 


OiflDlatid $ Roricttirural Sociefp or Scotland 

Publications 


All enquiries regarding advertising space should 
be addressed to the Society's Advertising Agents. 

AU orders for advertisements in the publications of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society are accepted 
suited to the approval of the Secretary of the Sodefy. 

JOHN MENZIE8 & CO. LTD. 

Bbrettising Slgente and aontractore 

6 OA8TLB STIIBET, EDINBURGH 8 

Telephone No. 81646 



